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INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1958 
Unrrep States SENATE, 
SeLtect ComMitreE ON Improper ACTIVITIES 
IN THE Lapor oR MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 1:40 p. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 221, agreed to January 29, 1958, in the caucus room, Senate 
Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Senator Barry Goldwater, 
Republican, Arizona; Senator Carl T. Curtis, Republican, Nebraska. 
Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; Jerome S. Adler- 


man, assistant chief counsel ; James Mundie, inv estig: itor; Ruth Young 
Watt, chief clerk. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—1: 40 P. M. 


(At the convening of the hearing, the following members were 
present: Senators McClellan, Curtis, Mundt.) 

The Crarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The witness we will call at this time is Anthony V. Champagne. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators 
McClellan, Mundt, and Curtis. ) 

The CuarrMan. You will besworn, please. You do solemnly swear 
the evidence you shall give before this Senate select committee shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 


God ? 


Mr. Cyampacne. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY V. CHAMPAGNE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL, CLIFFORD ALLDER 


The CHarrmMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation, please, sir. 

Mr. CuampaGne. My name is Anthony V. Champagne. I reside 
at 1501 Bonnie Brae, River Forest, Ill. I am an attorney at law, 
duly licensed to practice in the State of Illinois. 

The Cratrman. All right, sir. Do you have counsel present to 
represent you, also ? 

Mr. Cnampacne. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Counsel, identify yourself for the record, please. 


12499 
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Mr. Atuper. My name is Clifford Allder, a member of the bar of 
Washington, D. C.; my local office is at 401 Third Street NW. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Champagne, I hand you a document and ask you to examine 
it and state what it is, and if you received a copy of this document, 
if it was served on you. 

(The document was handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cuampacne. This is the subpena that was served on me on 
Monday of this week. 

The CHamman. On Monday of this week, the subpena that you 
have, a copy of it was served on you ? 

Mr. CuampacGne. Yes. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you very much. The subpena in full will 
be printed in the record at this point. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES L-3026 


To ANTHONY V. CHAMPAGNE, 5679 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iil., Greeting: 


Pursuant to lawful authority, you are hereby commanded to appear before 
the Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field of the Senate of the United States, on forthwith, 195—, at — o’clock — m., 
at their committee room, 101 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., then 
and there to testify what you may know relative to the subject matters under 
consideration by said committee, and produce your personal and business records 
for the period 1950 to present. See schedule A on reverse side. 

Hereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and penalties 
in such cases made and provided. 

To James F. Mundie to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 14th day of March, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight. 

JOHN L. McCLeLian, 
Chairman, Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. 


Production of these records in Washington, D. C., will be waived at this 
time if they are made available in Chicago, Ill. 


SCHEDULE A 


Bank accounts (checking and savings). 

Deposit tickets. 

Brokerage accounts. 

Bank statements. 

Canceled checks. 

Check stubs. 

Records of securities and other assets purchased and liquidated during period 
1950 to present. 

Correspondence file relating to bank accounts, savings and checking, and other 
assets. 
Also all correspondence from or to Chicago Restaurant Association. 


Marcu 17, 1958. 


I made service of the within subpena by hand, the within-named Anthony 
V. Champagne at room 206, 5679 West Madison, Chicago, Ill, at 4:20 o’clock 
p. m., on the 17th day of March 1958. 


JAMES FF’, MuNDIE. 


The Cuarrman. The subpena from this committee directs you to 
appear forthwith before the committee in room 101, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., and then and there to testify on what 
you may know relative to the subject matter under consideration 
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by said committee, and produce your personal and business records 
for the period 1950 to the present. 

See schedule A on reverse side. 

On the reverse side, schedule A refers to bank accounts, checking 
and savings, deposit tickets, brokerage accounts, bank statements, 
canceled checks; check stubs; record of securities and other assets pur- 
chased and liquidated during the period 1950 to present; correspond- 
ence file relating to bank accounts; savings, checks, and other assets; 
also correspondence from or to Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Counsel, before I proceed further, will you make a statement 
for the record as to the subject matter that this committee is inquir- 
ing into and to which this subpena is related, and to which we antici- 
pate the testimony of the witness will be related ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we are making a study in Chicago 
as well as elsewhere regarding the activities of various employer asso- 
ciations. We are looking into the relationship of certain employer 
associations with various labor unions, and the employment of attor- 
neys for the purpose of settling labor disputes and labor difficulties 
by unusual methods. Weare looking into the infiltration—— 

The Cuarrman. Methods, you mean, that might be regarded as 
improper practices in connection with labor-management relations? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. And we are looking into the em- 
ployment or use of gangsters or hoodlums for the purpose of settling 
labor difficulties and for bringing labor peace. We are looking into 
shakedowns and also collusive arrangements between certain dishonest 
management and dishonest labor. 

The Cuairman. In other words, where there may be the possi- 
bility that these matters were being handled by attorneys employed 
for that purpose, and where the character of people that you have 
referred to are employed or used for improper labor practices ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Champagne, you acknowledge that 
you received the subpena; that it was served on you. According to 
the return it shows it was served on the 17th day of March 1958. I 
believe you say it was served on you last Monday. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I believe that is the correct date. Have you re- 
sponded to the subpena ¢ 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes. 

The CHairman. What is your response to it? 

Mr. CuampaGne. I have the records called for in the subpena. 

The Crairman. In the first place, you appear here in response to it. 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In the first place, you have appeared in person in 
response to the subpena and you are now present. 

Mr. CHampacGne. I appear in person. 

The CuarrmMan. With respect to the documents that you were di- 
rected to deliver by the subpena, I will ask you: Do you have those 
documents, the bank accounts, deposit tickets, brokerage accounts, 
bank statements, canceled checks, check stubs, record of securities, 
and other assets purchased and liquidated during the period 1950 to 
the present, correspondence file relating to bank accounts, saving and 
checking and other assets, also all correspondence from or to Chicago 
Restaurant Association ? 
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Have you complied with the subpena by bringing to the committee 
the documents and the items that I have referred ia taee in schedule A 
of the subpena ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. CuamMpaGne. Yes. 

The Carman. You have all those records present ? 

Mr. CHampaene. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All of them ? 

Mr. Coampaene. All that I have. 

The Cuarrman. I assume you have a copy of the subpena before 

ou. I think I read the subpena i in full. If I overlooked anything, 
am referring to all called for by the subpena. Do you have them 

pees present—all of such records as called for there that you 
ave ? 

Mr. CHampacne. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Which of those records do you not have? 

Mr. Cuamrpaene. I have them all. 

The Cuarrman. You have them all. So there is no question about 
there being some missing, then. You have all of them physically pres- 
ent here ? 

Mr. CuampaeGne. That is correct. 

The CHarmrman. Are you ready to comply with the order and de- 
liver them to the subpena ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cuampaene. No. 

The Cuatrman. You refuse? 

Mr. CHamMpaGne. Yes. 

The Cuamman. You refuse to deliver them to the subpena? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuarrman. The Chair now with the approval of the committee 
orders and directs you to immediately deliver these documents to the 
committee. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Cuarrman. Do you refuse ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cuampacne. I refuse with one exception, Mr. Chairman, the 
exception being that under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I 
refuse to be a witness against myself. 

I am ready to produce and turn over to this committee the cor- 
respondence—— 

The Cratrman. The what ? 

Mr. Cuampaene. The correspondence between myself and the Chi- 
cago Restaurant Association. 

The Cuatrman. That is the only one you are willing to comply 
with of the items listed in schedule A? That is the last item there on 
“Also all correspondence from or to the Chicago Restaurant Associa- 
tion.” 

Is that the only order and directive with respect to these documents, 
records, and so forth that you are willing to comply with ? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. CuampaGne, Yes. 
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The CuatrMan. On the others, you positively refuse, taking the 
position that to disclose them would be testimony against yourself? 

Mr. CHaMPAGne. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And that such testimony, if submitted to the com- 
mittee, or given by you, might tend to incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. CHampaGne. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is that your position ? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you honestly believe under oath that if you sub- 
mitted such documents to the committee, these documents here called 
for, these records here called for, that you are now declining to submit, 
that the records called for and the information revealed therein by 
them, might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Cuampaene. I do. 

The Cuarrman. You honestly believe that ? 

Mr. CuampaeGne. I honestly and sincerely believe it. 

The CuHarrman. Well, you would know better than I. Are there 
any further questions ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I might just ask Mr. Champagne if 
we have the correct facts about his tieup. Do you know anything 
about the Chicago Restaurant Association ¢ 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. CuampaGne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the information that we have, you were 
employed by the Chicago Restaurant Association, between the period 
of September 1953 and July 1954; is that correct? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to an- 
swer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse to 
be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that when you were in private practice, before 
you went to the association, you were making approximately $10,000 
a year in private practice. 

Is that correct ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cuampacne. I[ refuse to answer under the terms of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and all of its amendments, including the 
fifth amendment, because my answer might tend to incriminate me 
and I refuse to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then when you went with the Chicago Restau- 
rant Association, you were being paid a salary of approximately 
$10,000 a month, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuampaane. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you resigned in July 1954 from this post 
which paid you $10,000 a month, because you said you had to get back 
to your other clients ? 
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Mr. Cuampaene. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I 
refuse to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Weren’t you in fact hired in order to settle an impor- 
tant strike of a large restaurant chain in Chicago, II]. 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the terms and amendments of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, including the fifth amendment, I decline 
to answer, because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I 
refuse to be a witness 

Mr. Kennepy. And wasn’t it felt that because of your association 
with certain of the underworld in Chicago, Ill., that you could settle 
the strike ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Tony Accardo? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the terms of the Constitution of the United 
States and all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I 
decline to answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and 
I refuse to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Aren’t you a close associate of Tony Accardo, Vin- 
cent Insierro, who is also called the Saint, and Mooney Giacanna ? 

Mr. Cuampaene. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. And didn’t you hire an assistant to help you in this 
job, a man by the name of Sam English, who has been arrested ap- 
proximately eight times ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

(At this point, Senator Curtis withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. And he has been convicted of burglary, has he not, 
and he has associations with Bill Ardarcio, Olie Frabotta, and An- 
thony DeRosa ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you pass any of the money that you received 
on to any individual, any of the money that you received from the 
Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Did you pass that on to anyone? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have a good deal more informa- 
tion on this matter, and we will be going into it rather extensively 
and have the witnesses from the Chicago Restaurant Association as 
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well as from the restaurant chain that was involved in this particular 
strike. 

But I would like to say that the strike was settled satisfactorily to 
the restaurant chain. 

The CHarrman. I believe you stated under oath that you have 
present all of the records the subpena calls for, you have them physi- 
cally present ? 

(At this point, Senator Curtis entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. Will you show them to us? Let’s see the bulk of 
them. 

(The witness complied with the question of the chairman. ) 

The CHairMAN. You have, in that briefcase, those records ? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. Will you take them out and lay them on the table? 

Mr. Atiper. That was some of his traveling equipment, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. I assume that was his toilet kit. That may be 
placed back in the briefcase. Just a moment. Just put the kit back. 

Mr. Atiper. Excuse me. I had already put that back. I didn’t 
understand you. 

The Cuatrman. I said it was all right to put it back. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Witness, your counsel has laid out before you 
there what looks like some 4, 5, or 6 packages, or folders, presumably 
of records and so forth; is that correct ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. CHampaeGne. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Does that constitute, what is now on the table be- 
fore your counsel and to your left, just in front of your left hand, 
do those 2 packages or those 2 piles of documents contain all of the 
documents called for by schedule A of this subpena ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean to say that the documents on your 
left contain all of your bank accounts, deposit tickets, brokerage ac- 
counts, bank statements, canceled chec ‘ks, check stubs, record of securi- 
ties and other assets purchased, and liquidated during the period 1950 
to the present, correspondence file relating to bank accounts, savings, 
checking, and other assets ? 

Does that stack of documents there in front of your counsel con- 
stitute all that the subpena calls for, which I have just read, and do 
you say that is all of the records during that period of time? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Since 1950? 

Mr. CHAMPaAGne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then you, obviously, do a lot of your business by 
cash, do you not ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cuampagne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment—excuse me. 

The CuarrMan. I believe we would like to hear it. 

Mr. CuampaGne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 
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The Cuarrman. What documents do you have now before you that 
you are willing to turn over to the committee ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. The correspondence between myself and the Chi- 
cago Restaurant Association. 

The Cuarrman. Will you now deliver that to the clerk of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Cuampaene. I will. 

(The documents were handed to the clerk. ) 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. You still decline to deliver 
the other documents to the committee ? 

Mr. Coampacne. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you: Are you a member of any bar 
association ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. CuampaGne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What bar association ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. The Chicago Bar Association. 

The Cuarrman. The Chicago Bar Association? All the Chair 
wanted to know—I don’t know what they will do about it, but, you 
know, the labor unions have passed a code of ethics, the AFL-CIO, 
and I remember one of their codes is that those who take the fifth 
amendment regarding matters relating to their unions and so forth 
are ineligible—well, in other words, that practice is condemned by 
their ethical code. 

I am going to watch, with a little interest, the attitude of a bar 
association with respect to its members. Being a member of the pro- 
fession myself, I know often the bar is unjustly criticized. But I 
think that, in a case like this, in an instance that you present here now, 
it is something that the public will look toward with some concern, 
and a bit of curiosity, to know what will be the reaction of the bar 
association when one of its members finds it necessary to invoke the 
fifth amendment regarding the business transactions. 

Are there any other questions ? 

May I present to you now a photostatic copy ofa letter? Task you 
to examine it and state if you identify it? 

(The document was handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CHatrman. Have you examined the document, the photostatic 
copy of the letter the Chair presented to you ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you identify it? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Wrrness. Under the Constitution of the United States and all 
of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to answer 
because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse to be a 
witness against myself. 

The Cuamman. This shane pe copy may be made exhibit No. 13, 
for reference (and may be found in the files of the select committee), 


so as to give background information as to the matter about which the 
witness has been interrogated, and about which he will now be 
interrogated. 

I have before me a photostatic copy of a letter on the stationary of 
Anthony V. Champagne, attorney at law, 5679 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 44, Tl. 
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The letter is dated June 14, 1954, addressed to Chicago Restaurant 
Association, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., attention Mr. Don 
Kiesau, executive vice president. 

GENTLEMEN: I hereby submit my resignation as an attorney for your associa- 
tion and its members, effective July 1, 1954. It would be appreciated if you 
would advise the officers of the association and each of your members of my 
resignation, as such. I wish to acknowledge the pleasant relationship which I 
have enjoyed with you, personally, the officers and directors, as well as the in- 
dividual members who have sought my counsel during my tenure as their at- 
torney. It has become apparent to me that the responsibilities and decisions to 
be made in behalf of your association and its members require the full time and 
attention of myself or any other person in order to completely and competently 
solve the many issues which arise. As you know, I have been practicing law for 
the past 25 years, and am confronted with many legal problems and decisions to 
be made in behalf of my clientele, all of which require considerable time and 
effort on my part. In view of the established practices which I have enjoyed 
for many years, I feel it my duty to continue serving these clients without 
interruption. 

Again assuring you that it has been a pleasure to be of service to your splendid 
organization, I remain, sincerely yours— 
and it appears to be signed “Anthony V. Champagne.” 

Mr. Champagne, is that your signature on this letter? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to an- 
swer because my answer ee tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan, Mundt, and Curtis.) 

The Cuarrman. Did you write this letter ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the terms of the Constitution of the United 
States and all of its amendments, inclduing the fifth amendment, I 
decline to answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, 
and I refuse to be a witness against myself. 

The Cuarrman. Do you deny this as your signature? I believe 
Tasked youthat. We will pass that one. 

At the time that you resigned here, were you receiving from $100,- 
000 to $120,000 a year from this association ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

The Cuamman. Would you care to tell the committee the real rea- 
son why you resigned ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Champagne, you can well appreciate, being a 
lawyer, I think, the Chair need not go to much trouble to admonish 
you or to suggest to you that you realize that you can anticipate that 
the committee is going to have some evidence along these lines. We 
are going to get some testimony about it, and it will come and it will 
be produced. Now, would you care to make any explanation of this 
matter, to help the committee, and in your own interest ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 
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Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse 
to be a witness against myself. 

The Cuarrman. All right; Mr. Champagne, before you leave the 
stand, the Chair orders and directs you to deliver the records referred 
to in this schedule A, which you have so far declined and refused to 
deliver. Do you comply or do you refuse to comply ? 

Mr. Cuampaene. I refuse. 

The CuHarrman. You will remain under the same subpena, subject 
to being recalled by the committee at any time. Accepting that re- 
cognizance, the Chair will let you go at this time if you agree to re- 
appear without further subpena at such time as the committee may 
desire your presence, by giving you reasonable notice. 

Mr. CHAaMpaGne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I have one other thing I wish to admonish you 
about. These documents, you have not delivered them, are under sub- 
pena, and any destruction of them, being a lawyer, I think you can 
—— might bring you within contempt of the United States 

enate. 

Mr. Cuampacne. I understand. 

The Cuarrman. You may stand aside. 

(Whereupon, at 2:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Sevect ComMirrer oN Improper Acrivities 
IN THE Lapor or MANAGEMENT FIELD 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, Senate Office 
Building, Senator ian L. McClellan (chairman of the select com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Sen- 
ator Frank Church, Democrat, Idaho; Senator Carl T. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, Nebraska. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; John J. MeGov- 
ern, assistant counsel; LaVern J. Duffy, investigator; James P. Kell 
investigator; James Mundie, investigator; Ruth Young Watt, chief 
clerk. 

The Cuamman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the committee present at the opening of the session 
were: Senators McClellan, Church, and Curtis.) 

The Cuatmrman. The Chair will make a brief opening statement. 
Today we are beginning an investigation into the labor-management 
affairs of the restaurant ‘industry in Chicago, Il. 

We expect to inquire into. 

(1) Whether groups of employers banned together for the purposes 
of destroying legitimate unionization. 

(2) W hether collusive deals were made between dishonest manage- 
ment and dishonest union officials. 

(3) Whether gangsters or hoodlums were employed by an associa- 
ou of employers to keep out unionization or to handle their labor 
relations. 

4) Whether certain union officials have been or are presently in 
the control of the criminal syndicate in Chicago. 

During these hearings, which will run probably for 2 weeks, we 
expect to develop the fact that, in arrangements of the types men- 
tioned above, the needs and interests of the employees are completely 
ignored. Unions exist for the purpose of helping and assisting the 
employees or workers. 

However, where union officials ignore their trust and become inter- 
ested only in money, where you have employers interested only in keep- 
ing down their costs, no matter what may be the h: ardship ‘that they 
impose on their employ ees, you have a situation that is a perversion of 
the whole idea of proper rand legitimate labor-management relations. 
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Such situations need to be exposed and, where possible, Congress 
must act to insure that they do not continue. 

I would like to say that throughout this whole investigation we have 
had the complete cooperation and invaluable assistance of Mayor Rich- 
ard Daly of the city of Chicago. As in New York, where District 
Attorney Frank Hogan and Police Commissioner Stephen Kennedy 
were of such assistance, in Chicago Mayor Daly and those under him 
have been of great help in furnishing to the committee background 
information and other assistance in its investigation. The committee 
is very grateful, for without this aid the investigation would have been 
far more difficult. 

I want to emphasize the value of assistance given the committee from 
time to time by local officials. Where they cooperate with us we are 
able to get the information and follow up leads and develop the facts 
much easier than where they are indifferent to our labors and to our 
mission, or where they provide some passive resistance to our efforts. 

It is always gratifying when we have that cooperation from local 
authorities who are responsible for law enforcement in their areas. 

All right, Mr. Kennedy, will you call the firstwitness ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Virgil Peterson, Mr. Chairman, who is the oper- 
ating director of the Chicago Crime Commission. 

The Cuarmman. Will you be sworn, please ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence, given before this Senate 
select committee, shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Pererson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGIL W. PETERSON 


The CHarrMan. Mr. Peterson, state your name, and your place of 
residence, and your profession or occupation. 

Mr. Pererson. My name is Virgil W. Peterson, I am the operating 
director of the Chicago Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe, Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. How long have you been in that posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Peterson. Since April 1, 1942, a little over 16 years. 

The CuHatrMAn. You waive counsel, of course, Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. The Chair overlooked asking, and 
I apologize for not asking any other member of the committee if they 
had any comment. 

Senator Curtis. T have no comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcn. I had nocomments, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the investigation 
that we have been making in Chicago, we have had great assistance 
also from Mr. Peterson, who is acknowledged I think throughout 
the United States as one of the foremost authorities in the field we 
are inquiring into. We have called Mr. Peterson to give some back- 
ground information regarding some of the individuals in whom we 
have an interest. I would like to start out by asking Mr. Peterson 
if he has any information indicating that the old Capone group out 
of Chicago was interested in moving into any of the labor unions or 
into legitimate business during the 1920’s and 1930s. 
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Of course, Mr. Chairman, this is a continuation of what we were 
inquiring into last week when we asked similar questions of other indi- 
viduals from other sections of the country. 

Mr. Pererson. Definitely, we have such information. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did it start, Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Pererson. A number of years ago. For example, in 1940 the 
crime commission at that time, together with other officials of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and the employers’ association, 
went to the mayor of the city of Chicago at that time, Edward J. 
Kelly, and also to the State’s attorney and advised them or we urged 
them to take action to prevent this infiltration of notorious Capone 
hoodlums into the labor field. 

Following a conference that we had at that time—and I say “we,” 
I was not with the commission at that time, but our president, Mr. 
Kohn, was. 

Mr. Krennepy. How long have you been with the commission ? 

Mr. Pererson. Since 1942, and this was in 1940, the time I am 
speaking of. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your testimony is based on the records of the crime 
commission ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What had you been doing prior to the time you 
came with the commission ? 

Mr. Pererson. Prior to that time I was with the FBI from 1930 
until 1942. In a short time, and only a few days later, the Chicago 
police then conducted raids on certain unions that it considered domi- 
nated by Frank Nitti and the Capone gang. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is Frank Nitti, and how do you spell his 
name ? 

Mr. Prrerson. N-i-t-t-i. He was the successor to Al Capone as the 
leader of the Capone syndicate or gang in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he also known as “The Enforcer” ? 

Mr. Pererson. Frank “The Enforcer” Nitti. 

Mr. Kennepy. What does that term mean, “The Enforcer” ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is rather self-explanatory. He was a 
vicious hoodlum and he enforced demands through violence and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he known as “The Enforcer” for the Capone 
mob ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes, and he was commonly known as Frank “The 
Enforcer” Nitti, that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the Chicago Police Department then moved 
in on some of the unions that they believed were dominated and con- 
trolled by people and individuals such as Frank Nitti, is that right? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes, and in fact on August 12, 1940, the Chicago 
police raided the headquarters of local 593 of the Hotel, Apartment 
Employees and Miscellaneous Workers Union at 10 North Wells 
Street, in Chicago. They seized 2 officers, or 3 officers at the union 
headquarters who were James Blakely, then secretary-treasurer of 
local 593, and a pal of Danny Stanton, a well-known Capone gang- 
ster, and in fact Blakely is still secretary-treasurer of local 593 and a 
vice president of the international union. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is B-]-a-k-e-l-y ? 
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Mr Pererson. Yes, and they also seized a man by the name of John 
Lardino, a business agent of that union, who also was very close to a 
number of Capone hoodlums, and another business agent by the name 
of Mike Mikley. 

A writ of habeas corpus was filed in connection with the seizure of 
the records and arrests of those individuals on that occasion, and Police 
Officer Frank O. Sullivan in return to the writ stated that these men 
were wanted in connection with an investigation then being conducted 
by the Chicago Police Department into labor terrorism in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, you stated earlier that Blakely was a friend 
of Danny Stanton ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Danny Stanton ? 

Mr. Pererson. Danny Stanton was a notorious Capone gangster, 
and he was engaged in gambling activities, particularly on the South 
Side, and he was also considered a power in a number of the unions in 
Chicago. He was later killed in gang warfare. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was he killed ? 

Mr. Prererson. May 12, 1943. I think I can give you the exact date. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was 1943? 

Mr. Pererson. It was May 5, 1943, and he was slain in a tavern 
at 6500 South May Street. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, prior to that, there had been some information 
indicating that the Capone groups were moving into some unions? 

Mr. Pererson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. They had in 1929 and 1930 moved in on some of the 
teamsters locals, had they not ? 

Mr. Pererson. And the building trades unions, and as a matter of 
fact in the building trades there were special grand juries and investi- 
gations in the early 1920’s, and in fact during those times there were 
a number of prosecutions at that time. AsI recall the former president 
of the Chicago Crime Commission, Frank Lesh, was a special prose- 
cutor in connection with some of those cases. 

Mr. Kennepy. There had been a number of killings of union offi- 
cials? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Excuse me, but I would like to ask a question right 
there. Why do these hoodlums—some of them are gangsters and mur- 
derers and gamblers and extortionists and all sorts of bad actors—why 
did they select unions as the field of exploitation ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, when they are able to dominate a particular 
union, it is, as I think will be shown in these hearings, a tremendously 
lucrative operation for the hoodlums themselves. 

Senator Curtis. By “lucrative,” where do they get their money ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, with reference to the income of the union itself. 

Senator Curtis. The checkoff of dues ? 

Mr. Pererson. The dues from the employees, and, as a matter of 
fact, during the period that Mr. Kennedy was inquiring about, in the 
1920’s, for example, in the building trades, they weren’t interested in 
the welfare of the employees, of course, but they had these contracts 
with penalty clauses in them if they didn’t complete the contract by 
a certain time. 
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Well, a racketeer would go to a contractor and say in substance, 
“Well, if you give me $20,000 or $30,000 or $50,000, we won’t call a 
strike; and if you don’t give me the $50,000 we will call a strike.” 

A number of the racketeers made tremendous incomes during that 
period through those means. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, it appealed to them as a lucrative 
proposition first to get their hands on the treasury of the union be- 
cause of the checkoff and the compulsion that men must pay to con- 
tinue to work, and another source of income was that it gave them an 
opportunity for extortion and blackmail and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. And there have been instances that 
I don’t think you are going into this morning—take in the jukebox 
field, where controlling a union enables monopolistic practices on the 
part of those with whom they may be in collusion. 

Senator Curtis. I think one of the most important things brought 
out by this committee in the months of its work has been that the laws 
of our land are such in reference to unions that it invites hoodlums 
and the wrong sort of people to come in. The law permits unions 
to be run from the top. We have seen that over and over again. The 
law does nothing about the grievances of individual union members 
so far as, by and large, getting any relief through court action. 

The law grants a certain cloak of respectability and immunities to 
unions both as a matter of law and as a matter of practice. The unions’ 
practice of blocking a sidewalk or street goes unnoticed and it puts 
a weapon in the hand of the wrong type of people to harass, intimi- 
date, and extort, and slow up, and do those other things. We have the 
helpless situation of union members and their inability to withdraw 
from the union without losing their job. 

I think that we are going to have to strive for those laws that will 
free the union member and no longer make it profitable for hoodlums 
to get in. 

That is all. I am sorry for the interruption, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is all I have at this time. 

The Cuatrman. All right, we will proceed. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators 
McClellan, Church, and Curtis.) 

Mr. Kennepy. You stated that Blakely was a good friend of Danny 
Stanton, and he was arrested, and also Mr. John Lardino. Can you 


give us any more of the background of some of these individuals, 
for instance Mr. Blakely ? 


Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. SAEED. Was he tied in with any of the other of the Capone 
group? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, his principal connections at that time were, 
as I understand it, with Danny Stanton. 

You asked for background information. We have an observer’s re- 
port from 1930, relating to an indictment returned against Danny 
Stanton for carrying concealed weapons. In that particular case, a 
police officer, William Drewry, who has since been killed, testified that 
at 2 p. m. on December 16, 1929, he saw Danny Stanton and James 
Blakely on the northeast corner of Randolph and Clark Streets; he 
arrested them. He went over to Danny Stanton, and in his overcoat 
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he found a revolver loaded with dum-dum bullets, and he placed them 
both in a taxicab and drove them to the police station. 

While they were en route to the police station, Stanton told, ac- 
cording to Drewry’s testimony told Blakely, he said, “Remember that 
they found this gun on the floor of the taxicab. 

“That is our out.” 

Well, apparently the court believed that testimony also, because 
they returned a verdict of not guilty in connection with the particular 
case. But Blakely has been arrested on two or three different occa- 
sions. On another occasion he was arrested by Lt. George Barnes for 
abusive language and that sort of thing in connection with an election 
of Local 88 of the Cooks and Pastry Workers’ Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Hestill has this position with the union, does he not? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t that the largest hotel employees’ union in the 
Chicago area, 593? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Mr. Lardino? Do you have any back- 
ground on him ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. During the latter part of 1956 the Crime Com- 
mission received information that a number of individuals, that was 
as late as 1956, had recently stepped into places of somewhat impor- 
tance as aids to Tony Arcardo, the head of the Capone syndicate. 

Among those mentioned in this capacity was John Lardino. From 
a number of other individuals mentioned by these same sources of 
information, we know that to be true. 

Lardino’s record goes back, as far as the police records are con- 
cerned, a number of years, over 30 years, to be exact. Our observer’s 
report of October 3, 1927, relates to an indictment, indictment No. 
44028, charging Lardino with robbery, together with 3 other indi- 
viduals, Joseph Castalenti, Mide Reggri, and Sam DeCesera. 

These men all had prior records and he was placed on probation, 
as I recall, in that particular case. In fact, the police records show 
that on June 9, 1927, Lardino was sentenced to 6 months in the house 
of correction on vagrancy charges, and on October 14, 1927, he was 
placed on probation for robbery, which was reduced to petit larceny. 
On October 7, 1927, he was arrested under the name of Edward 
Nardi, No. C-69840, and was arrested on suspicion and for investiga- 
tion. Again on March 14, 1948, he was arrested by the Chicago police, 
by the detective bureau, Sergeant Pape, and company. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you found that he has been a companion or a 
contact with a number of the well-known gangsters in the Chicago 
area ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Definitely. As a matter of fact, you might have 
some interest in this: On May 30, 1955, Louis “Little New York” 
Campagna, who was one of the leading Capone syndicate gangsters 
in Chicago, and who, as you may know, was convicted in the movie 
extortion case a number of years ago, together with Paul Ricca, 
Charles Joey, Phil DeAndre, Nick Deane, and a number of others. 

Mr. Kennepy. Little New York, he was called ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. On May 30, 1955, Campagna died on a boat 
off the coast of Florida. His body was returned to Chicago, and 
there was a wake in John Rago’s Funeral Parlor on South Harlem 
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Avenue. At this wake we had such syndicate hoodlums as Joe 
Aiuppa, Sam Giancana, Jack Cerone, Willie Alosio, Ralph Pierce, 
James Emory, Frank LaPorte, John Lardino, Tony Accardo, Mur- 
ray Humphreys, Rocco Fischetti, Joe Glimco, Claude Maddox, Sam 
Battaglia. 

He drove a car to the wake with 1955 license plates 745-748, issued 
to John Lardino, 10 North Wells Street, Chicago, which is the address 
of local 593. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who are these other individuals that you men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. Pererson. They are all notorious hoodlums. Tony Accardo 
undoubtedly is the successor to Frank Nitti as head of the Capone 
gang, particularly since Paul Ricca has been under wraps somewhat 
with reference to denaturalization proceedings and the extortion 
case. Murray Humphreys, Rocco Fischetti, all of those individuals, 
they are well-known Chicago Capone syndicate hoodlums. 

Mr. Kennepy. And John Lardino was in their company at that 
time ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Krennepy. Didn’t his brother Danny Lardino control one of 
those hotel and restaurant employees’ unions in the Chicago area? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. He was head of Local 658 of the Drugstore, 
Fountain, and Luncheonette Employees’ Union, which also has an 
address of 10 North Wells Street. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is local 658? 

Mr. Peterson. Local 658. From 1950 through 1957, he was in that 
capacity. In January 1958, local 658 merged with local 593, and 
Daniel Lardino is now a business agent in local 593. 

Mr. Kennepy. 593 is the one that belongs to John Lardino? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And 658 merged with them? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Rather than head of local 658, he then became just 
business agent for 593? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. Krennepy. Would you tell us a little about Danny Lardino? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, Daniel Lardino has a criminal record. On 
August 18, 1944, he was arrested as a burglary suspect by Officers 
McGuire, Daley, Hall, and Ward, of the detective bares. as Dan 
Lardino, No. D-27863. On October 5, 1944, he was sentenced to 90 
days in the house of correction on a malicious mischief charge and 
a plea of guilty before Judge Ward, and as Daniel Lardino he was 
arrested July 16, 1950, for investigation by Officers Megan and com- 

any. 
7 Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever receive any reports from the Chicago 
Crime Commission regarding Danny Lardino’s activities in the labor 
field in the Chicago area ? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. In September 1950, we received information 
based on a complaint of a number of druggists on the North and 
West Sides of Chicago. At that time, they were subjected to certain 
violence tactics, and they appealed to us to try to get at that time 
the Senate committee, the Kefauver committee, to investigate what 
they called racket unions, which were preying on them. 
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In fact, I wrote a letter to the counsel for the whole Kefauver 
committee at that time, suggesting that they look into this matter. 
Included in the complaint was local 658, 10 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, and the union officials complained of were Daniel Lardino and 
Henry C. Roberts. The complaint alleged that these union officials 
had instituted picketing and violence, that windows of drugstores 
had been mysteriously broken, and intimidating telephone calls had 
been received by the wives of druggists, suggesting death to their 
husbands. This activity centered, as I said, largely on the North 
and Northwest Sides of Chicago. Business agents representing one 
or more of the unions complained of would visit a druggist, suggest 
that he place his employees in the union, pay initiation fees and dues, 
and it was claimed that if he would pay $20 a month he would there- 
after remain absolutely unmolested, that is, on each employee, by the 
union. 

It was also claimed to us, reported to us, that a number of the drug- 
gists were paying off in this fashion. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarman. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. You identified that union by number, I believe. 

That dealt with the druggists. What kind of a union was it? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, it was the Drugstore, Fountain, and Lunch- 
eonette Employees’ Union. It took in that type of employee. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to have this background information. 
In the course of the years that you have had to deal with this problem 
and other problems in this Chicago area, you have become familiar 
with many of these things. I would like to know what unions in the 
Chicago area have been infiltrated by the criminal elements. I am 
not asking that specific locals be named by number, but what occu- 

ations? 

What are the principal ones? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, that would cover a pretty wide field. Cer- 
tainly the Taxicab Drivers’ Union, headed by Joey Glimco. You 
have had certainly, the activities in the jukebox field with the Electri- 
cal Workers’ Union. There have been just innumerable cases of 
that. 

Senator Curtis. I think it is important that this senatorial commit- 
tee have somewhat of a detailed list on that. You have mentioned 
the hotel workers, the restaurant and hotel workers. 

The Cuarrman. Would it be well to let him submit us that list? 

Mr. Pererson. I will be glad to do that. 

The Cuatrrman. Some of them are presently under investigation by 
the committee. 

Senator Curtis. Did you also mention the building trades? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. Intime gone by. I don’t recall right offhand 
whether that situation prevails right at the moment or not. 

Senator Curtis. Following the chairman’s suggestion, I think it 
would be very fine if you would submit in writing a detailed answer to 
my question. 

Mr. Pererson. I will be glad to. 

Senator Curtis. It will show the extent of the problem, and we can 


also follow through and see what the international unions have done 
about it. 
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The Cuairman. Your statement will be submitted under oath, so 
that at such time as the committee may desire, it may be made a part of 
the committee’s record. 

Senator Curtis. In that connection, I have one further question. 
Asa matter of public opinion, is it pretty well accepted around Chicago 
that a number of the unions are dominated by criminal elements ? 

Mr. Pererson. I am sure that is true, yes. In fact, I think you 
would find if you talked to many rank-and-file members of the unions 
themselves they would be of the same impression, many times, and 
there have been instances where there has been a feeling of hopeless- 
ness on the part of many of the members. 

Senator Curtis. Iam sure that istrue. Iam sure you have rendered 
an invaluable public service in the work you have carried on. 

That confirms what I hear, too. Many rank-and-file members feel 
that our present laws permit too much regulation from the top, and 
they feel hopeless. 

Mr. Pererson. Wherever you have gangster infiltration, whether 
it be in the labor-union fields or in the legitimate business field, 
hoodlums still remain hoodlums, they still know only one law and that 
is the law of the jungle. 

That is the way they operate, that is, if they are in positions of 
importance, whether it is in unions or business. They are interested, 
of course, in maintaining monopolies for the benefit of the hoodlums. 
They are not interested in the welfare of the individuals whom they 
are supposedly representing. 

Senator Curtis. And they gravitate to those activities where there 
is money and power and monopoly ? 

Mr. Pererson. Wherever there is money, where there is easy money. 
In other words, the “fast buck,” so to speak, that is what your hood- 
lum elements are always interested it. 

Senator Curtis. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Peterson, returning to the testimony that 
you were giving, you were commencing to make a case against local 
593. You had mentioned two of the officials, James Blakely and 
John Lardino, and had mentioned the fact that each had criminal 
records. You also mentioned Danny Lardino, who was once presi- 
dent of local 658, which later merged with this same union, local 593. 
Can you tell me, in order that I can better follow your testimony, 
what connection these officers of local 593 had, if any, with Frank 
Nitti, “the Enforcer,” the successor to Al Capone 4 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, as I mentioned before, Blakely for example 
was a friend of Danny Stanton. It was the common understanding 
of the police in 1940, which I will go into a little bit later, in connection 
with the bartenders union and that sort of thing, but there were a 
number of unions which were taken over by the so-called Capone 
syndicate, headed by Frank “the Enforcer” Nitti, and this was one 
of them that the police at that time were confident was in that par- 
ticular category, particularly in view of the relationship of Lardino 
and Blakely with some of the Capone hoodlums. 

Senator Cuurcu. Tell me, what kind of jurisdiction did local 593 
have? That isto say, did in include waiters or chefs? 
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Mr. Pererson. In the city of Chicago. You had another local that 
covered the suburban areas. 

Senator Cuurcu. Can you give me an idea about the size or scope 
of its activities? 

Mr. Perrerson. I did have those figures, I think in the memorandum 
that I prepared. It went into several thousand of employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think there are about 10,000. 

Senator Cuurcn. About 10,000 employees. It would cover, then, a 
great many separate restaurants in Chicago. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. And it operated within suburban Chicago? 

Mr. Pererson. No. It operated primarily within the city limits of 
Chicago. 

Senator Cuurcu. Within urban Chicago? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just on what we have been discussing, you did not 
mean to say or imply that all of the unions in the Chicago area are 
controlled by gangsters. 

Mr. Pererson. Oh,my,no. No. 

Mr. Krennepy. Actually, in some cases, some instances, they are a 
minority of unions, are they not? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. The same thing would apply—I don’t want to 

reneralize to that extent. In other words, you have a number of 
ere rete that are in legitimate businesses, but that does not mean that 
they control all legitimate businesses. 

Senator Cuurcn. I think we have to be careful to make that distinc- 
tion. Just because hoodlums get into business does not mean we 
should indict business, and just because hoodlums get into labor does 
not mean we should indict labor. 

Mr. Pererson. I would agree with that a hundred percent. Even 
those that they have infiltrated into, that is no indictment of labor 
itself; that is an indictment of the individuals who have been success- 
ful in taking over those particular unions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you found in your experience that one of the 
great problems in breaking this control is the failure of businessmen 
to cooperate with the law-enforcement officials ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. You see, whenever hoodlums get into any 
activity of that kind, then, of course, there is fear, intimidation, and it 
is in many instances apparently just easier to go along than it is to 
fight it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Also, we have found in our investigation, there is 
collusion that exists. Often businessmen can find that by making this 
deal with gangsters or hoodlums, they can keep competitors out. 
Have you found that also ? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I have heard that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we were talking about Danny Lar- 
dino. He controlled local 658, which had up to 1,000 members. When 
they merged with local 593 it had only approximately 400 workers, but 
he had complete control and dominion of the local and the individuals 
in the local. Mr. Peterson has given some background information on 
Mr. Lardino, but we have another witness who will give some more 
background information on him. For that reason, I would like to 
have Mr. Peterson step aside and call Lieutenant Butler. 
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The Cuarrman. Lieutenant, you do solemnly swear the evidence 
you shall give before the Senate select committee shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Butizr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE BUTLER 


The CuarrMan. State your name, your place of residence. 

Mr. Butter. George Butler, Dallas, Tex.; police officer. 

The Cuairman. How long have you been a police officer ? 

Mr. Burier. 22 years. 

The Cuairman. What is your rank ? 

Mr. Butter. Lieutenant of detectives. 

The Cuarrman. That is in Chicago? 

Mr. Burier. Dallas, Tex. 

The CuairmMan. Dallas, Tex. ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Lieutenant, were you with the intelligence division 
of the Dallas Police Department for a period of time? 

Mr. Butter. No, sir; it was not called the intelligence division 
then. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was it called at that time ? 

Mr. Butter. Just special assignments detail. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you working on the racketeers and gangsters? 
Was that your specific assignment 4 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you on that assignment at the present time? 

Mr. Butter. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been not working on that? 

Mr. Burier. I have been assigned to juvenile work for the past 3 
years. 

Mr. Kennepy. But prior to that you were an expert in the field 
of racketeers and gangsters; is that right ? 

Mr. Burier. Well, that is—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you had worked on it; hadn’t you? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And for the last 3 years you have been working on 
juveniles ? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were transferred into this juvenile work? 

Mr. Burter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you find in the mid-1940’s that there was a 
group of gangsters that came from Chicago to try to take over the 
rackets in the city of Dallas and that area? 

Mr. Burter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee what you found in the 
course of your investigation and some of the individuals that were 
involved, and what they were trying to do? 

Mr. Butier. Well, in 1946, or 1945, there had been a change in ad- 
ministration in Dallas. The gang that ordinarily operated down 
there was run out, which left the gambling field and racket field wide 
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open. These boys from Chicago came in, looked the situation over, 
and decided that they wanted ‘to take over not only Dallas but the 
whole State of Texas and the Southwest. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were some of the people that came in? Can 
you tell us that? 

Mr. Butter. The first man that came down that we got informa- 
tion about was Paul Roland Jones. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Paul Roland Jones? 

Mr. Butter. He is a con man. He has been handled for murder. 
He has been handled for narcotics. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has been handled ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, he has been sent to the penitentiary for murder. 
That is a term we use in police work, handled. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was convicted for murder; was he not? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And for narcotics? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he had been pardoned on the murder charge? 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Out of a penitentiary in Kansas, was it? 

Mr. Butter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he had come down to Dallas. Had he come 
originally from Chicago? Had he been associated with the gang- 
sters there ? 

Mr. Butter. He had been associated with the Chicago people in 
black-market operations and counterfeit ration-stamp deals and 
things of that character during the war years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell us what “happened after that? 

Mr. Butter. He came down and put in a liquor store with the 
thought in mind of taking over the bootleg whisky running into Okla- 
homa, the adjoining dry State. We got onto him, and “he sold his 
liquor store. Then aman named Marcus Lipsky—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is Marcus Lipsky ? 

Mr. Burier. He was a man from the Chicago area who we later 
found to have developed some milk unions there in the milk industry 
for the Capone people. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he also a well-known gangster in Chicago? 

Mr. Butter. Well, I had never heard of him prior to that. “He was 
a supersalesman type of person, high pressure, a con man, a very 
smooth operator. He could mix in any company, with all kinds of 
people. 

He came down and got with Jones. They made a survey of Dallas 
and estimated that the rackets there would pay around $18 million a 
csr He goes back to Chicago and wants to get those people to O. K. 

im. By that he indicated that they would back him up financially, 
and with any manpower he may need should he run into resistance on 
this new enterprise that they had in mind. 

Lipsky wanted the whisky, he wanted the gambling, he wanted the 
slot machines, the coin machines, and he wanted the whole business, 
not only in Dallas but all of the Southwest. 

Mr. Kennepy. What other States were specifically included in 
what they were going to take over? 

Mr. BUTLER. "They took over coin machine and amusement com- 
panies in Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
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Mr. Kennepy. They were going to take over Arkansas, also? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir; they were operating in Fort Smith, Ark., a 
slot-machine and jukebox route up there which was very lucrative. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was not just slot machines, but it was these pin- 
ball machines and, generally, coin-operated machines ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. You say he went up to Chicago to see if he could 
get this operation financed ? 

Mr. Buruier. Yes, sir. He made arrangements through a man 
known as Nick DeJohn. DeJohn, according to our investigation, was 
an arbitrator or acted as the judge in any disputes in the Capone gang 
at that time. When he O. K.’d Lipsgy and the boys up there put u 
the money for Lipsky to come into Texas and the Southwest, Nic 
DeJohn, in effect, served to guarantee the return of that money should 
anything happen. A little later on it developed that a gang war was 
about to break loose down there between Lipsky, who had brought 
in 





Mr. Kennepy. Who did Lipsky bring into Texas with him? 

Mr. Butter. He brought Danny Lardino. Paul Labriola. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Danny Lardino? Did you find out any- 
thing about him, what his background had been ? 

Mr. Burter. Lardino had been associated, we found out, with the 
Capone interests for some time, and they sent him down here on a dual 
purpose : One, to keep track of Lipsky, and watch how he was running 
the show, and the other, of course, as a bodyguard to Lipsky. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he known asa strong-arm man ? 

Mr. Butter. He was known as a bodyguard down there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were the other individuals? 

Mr. Butter. Labriola. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Labriola? Would you spell his name? 

Mr. Butier. L-a-b-r-i-o-l-a; the first name is Paul. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he have a nickname? 

Mr. Butter. Needlenose; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Needlenose? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Paul “Needlenose” Labriola? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was the other ? 

Mr. Butter. James Weinberg. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, Labriola and Weinberg played very 
important roles in the investigation as it continues, and it is of con- 
siderable interest that they were down in Dallas, Tex., during this 
period of time, with Nick DeJohn and with Danny Lardino. They 
will play extremely important roles in our investigation. 

Mr. Butter. Another member of that goon squad was “Marty the 
Ox,” whose real name was, I believe, Martin Ochs. He was a well- 
known Chicago hoodlum. In all, there were about 20 members of that 
mob that came down into Dallas. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they set up this operation ? 

Mr. Butter. They set up the operation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did they live when they arrived there ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, at that time, hotel space was at a premium, and 
they could not stay anywhere over 5 days at a time. They were stay- 
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ing at the Whitmore Hotel, and they stayed at a place called the Scott 
Hotel. Then there was aman named Sam Yaras. 

Mr. Kennepy. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Burtier. Y-a-r-a-s, from Chicago. He had an apartment there. 
Occasionally, they stayed with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is hethe brother of Dave Yaras? 

Mr. Butter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have already had testimony about 
Dave Yaras in cennection with taking over of certain unions in the 
Miami area at the present time, and that he has also moved in, I 
believe, in some gambling in Cuba, has he not? Do you have infor- 
mation along those lines ? 

Mr. Burter. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask, Mr. Butler, did hoodlums and 


criminals move in and, if so, did they have any measure of success 
in infiltrating unions in the Dallas area ? 


Mr. Butter. No, sir; I would not think so. 

Senator Curtis. Did they have any successs in moving into unions 
anyplace in Texas? 

Mr. Butter. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Why didn’t they. 

Mr. Butter. Well, at that time, the gambling business was appeal- 
ing to them more than anything else. 

Senator Curtis. What year was this? 

Mr. Butter. 1945 and 1946. 

Senator Curtis. Have the criminal elements, such as described by 
the previous witness, Mr. Peterson—and you heard his testimony 
have they at any time since been successful in moving into unions in 
Texas? 

Mr. Butter. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Apparently, not on any large scale? 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Why is it? 

Mr. Burier. Well, maybe it is the breed of men down there. They 
resent somebody trying to tell them what todo. There have been some 
fights from time totime. Somebody might start something and one of 
those Texas boys would peal his head with a club or something; so, 
so far, they have not had enough on the ball to get started. 

Senator Curtis. And Texas does not permit compulsory unionism, 
do they ? 

Mr. Burtier. That is my understanding; that is right. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they appear to have a great deal of money when 
they were down there / 

Mr. Butter. Whois that? 

Mr. Kennepy. This group that moved in; did they appear to have 
a great deal of money / 

Mr. Buruer. Yes, sir; they had unlimited. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, Weinberg and Labriola; did they give 
any occupation ? 
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Mr. Butter. Well, they claimed to be clerks at the San Jacinto 
liquor store, which was run by this mob, but actually, they were living 
in a hotel suite at that time that cost them around $30 a day. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us how it developed then, or what 
occurred ¢ 

Mr. Butter. Well, when this pending trouble began to materialize 
between the Dallas group and this outside grou 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any suggestion by this outside group as 
to how they were going to handle the Dallas group ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. Lipsky’s idea was to kill the four to 
gamblers in the Dallas area, put their bodies in a stolen car, and par 
the car alongside the police department, and let everybody know 
how tough he was, and that he would not stand for any foolishness 
down there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that plan opposed by some of the other people? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. Jones thought this was a foolish move. He 
gets on the phone and calls Nick DeJohn and tells him what Lipsky 
is up to, and he suggests that he get Danny Lardino, Weinberg, 
Labriola, and Marty the Ox out of Texas. 

Mr. Kennepy. If any killing was to be done, it was to be done by 
this group, Labriola, Weinberg, Danny Lardino, and the Ox? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he suggested to Nick DeJohn, who was financing 
this whole operation, that he get the four individuals out of Texas 
back to Chicago? 

Mr. Butter. John told Jones that he would have John call Danny 
back to Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. John Lardino? 

Mr. Butter. John Lardino. And which was done. We did, about 
the same time, or just a few days after that instant, the police depart- 
ment rounded up possibly 20 of these characters and discouraged them 
as much as possible. So they liquidated their interest and got out of 
the State for a while. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they also running down into Mexico? 

Mr. Burter. Some of that equipment that they bought to operate 
in Texas they did move into Mexico. They set up a gambling deal 
down there. 

Mr. Kennepy. With pinballs and jukeboxes ? 

Mr. Burter. Yes, sir. And they also had a big crapgame down 
there. They had made a fix with some official. They ran into a 
little trouble there. Some of the politicians that were not in on the 
fix give them a big check for chips, lose $15 or $20 and cash the rest 
of the chips in and stick the money in their pockets. Of course, the 
chips weren’t any good. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it Jones’ idea, rather than to kill this other 
group, that he could make some deal down there with the officials? 

Mr. Butter. Jones wanted to make a fix, and he tried to make a fix 
with the elected sheriff, Steve Guthrie. During this time, we con- 
ducted an extensive investigation into the whole setup, and, as a re- 
sult of that, we got Jones trapped and a man named Pat Mano, from 
Chicago, supposedly the fifth member of that group, who was going to 
bankroll Jones in his operation there. Incidentally, when the group 
effort fizzled out as far as Lipsky was concerned, they lost a good deal 
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of money. Nick DeJohn was called on to make this guaranty of his 
stand up, and he couldn’t produce the money. We knew several weeks 
er of time that he was going to get killed. They finally did kill 

im. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did they kill him? 

Mr. Burier. He was finally located in San Francisco. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did they kill him? 

Mr. Butter. They tied a wire around his neck and stuck him in 
the back end of a car. Incidentally, it was the same, identical way 
that Labriola and Weinberg were killed in 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. Labriola and Weinberg, who were also down there, 
were ultimately killed, also? 

Mr. Butter. In the same manner; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. By the wire around their neck ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that an old, gangland way of disposing of friends? 

Mr. Butter. It apparently does not make much noise or attract too 
much witnesses. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Jones, who was down there, did he ultimately 
talk and expose a lot of these things to the police department 2 

Mr. Butter. Well, sir, in this investigation we found out some of 
the moves that the gang had planned to make, and some of the busi- 
ness ventures that they were going to enter into. It developed that 
they were going to muscle into the Continental Press, the nationwide 
wire service. That happened just like he said it would happen. 

Mr. Kennepy. He described what they were going to i: is that 
right ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. They would use this means to muscle into 
other communities, which was followed almost to a letter when they 
muscled into Miami, Fla. Another venture, of course, was their enter- 
ing into the labor unions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he discuss their entrance into the labor unions? 

Mr. Burter. Yes, sir; that was one of their prime objectives at that 
time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you describe what was said about that ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, he discussed many different angles of putting 
pressure on different companies and businesses. One of the things 
that he brought out was the fact that they were going to try to organ- 
ize or unionize every truckdriver in the Nation. He said, “When we 
do that, we can bring industry to its knees, and even the Government, 
if we haveto.” He was talking about different angles. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he indicate that that was the most important 
area—to get control of the truckdrivers? 

Mr. Butter. In the general conversation. For the most part, I let 
these people talk without pinning them down too much because when 
I did they would shut up. 

Another way that they worked was in this waiters union that they 
used, and one of the gimmicks there was some of these racket boys 
would go into a high-class restaurant and say, “We are going to sell 
you some meat. You are paying $1 a pound for this stuff, and we 
are going to charge you $1.25, but it will be better meat.” 

Of course, the restaurant owner would be pretty well satisfied with 
what he had, and they would run the man off, and the next day, 
through these unions’ control, the restaurant operator would not get 
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any linens, and he would not have any tablecloths or napkins. The 
racket boys would go back and say, “I still want to sell you that meat, 
and it has gone up to $1.50.” 

The man would run him off again, and finally this racket boy would 
have the union call and call all of his help out of the restaurant. So, 
eventually, he had to do business with them and that is just one phase 
of their activities, excessive charges on commodities that they used 
in the restaurants, and terror. 

He claimed that the coin-machine business was theirs. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you speak up a little louder ? 

Mr. Burier. They told me that they had control of the coin-machine 
devices, and one of their big gimmicks was the cigarette deal, that they 

out these cigarettes in liquor stores because they controlled the liquor 
ome and they would sell you cigarettes at a very cheap price by 
simply cutting the retailer, the liquor-store operator, out of his profits 
and telling him that he could use only cheap cigarettes as a leader to 
get people to come into his store. Most of them did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they indicate what the value of all of these 
operations was going to be at any time? 

Mr. Burier. The Dallas Survey, according to most people, would 
run about $18 million a year. The wire-service deal that they planned 
to muscle in, and did muscle in by killing Ragan 

Mr. Kennepy. That was Ragan that was killed up in Chicago, was 
it, in 1948 or around then? 

Mr. Butter. I believe it was 1946 or 1947, or somewhere in there. 

Mr. Kennepy. He had indicated just prior to that that he had 
expected to be killed ? 

Mr. Butirr. That is right. They said that this thing would run 
them $1 million a week, the wire service, which is a pretty fat thing. 

Senator CHurcu. What isa wire service ? 

Mr. Bouter. It was the service that bookies used back when the 
country was wide open, and they would charge each bookie according 
to the volume of business that he did. All of them would get the 
same service, but a man who had 20 customers would not pay as much 
as aman that had 300 customers. 

It depended on the size of the operation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever learn anything as to who was responsi- 
ble for killing Ragan ? 

Mr. Burtrr. Well, nothing that I could swear to. It was en- 
gineered by these people. 

Mr. Kennepy. This same group down in Dallas? 

Mr. Butter. The same group that were behind this bunch, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t Yaris involved in that ? 

Mr. Butter. Dave Yaris, according to the information given out 
by these people was the man behind the killing, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they indicate what these enterprises would bring 
in in these other States they were moving into? 

Mr. Burter. No, sir. I never did hear any estimate give to that. 

Mr. KennepDy. Just the $1 million a week for the wire services and 
then the $18 million in Dallas, Tex., alone, would indicate that it is 
a very profitable enterprise. 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Jones was arrested and was convicted was he 
not, for the attempt to bribe the sheriff ? 
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Mr. Butter. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the sheriff’s name? 

Mr. Butter. Guthrie, Steve Guthrie. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any more difficulty with Mr. Jones 
after that? 

Mr. Butter. He was given a 3- to 5-year sentence and while he 
was out on appeal we got him for bringing in 57 kilos of opium from 
old Mexico, and he had previously told us that he was not interested 
in narcotics. Later on, it developed that they had some plans to 
have decisions handed down by certain judges that they controlled, 
which practically handcuffed the law-enforcement field in their fight 
against narcotics. 

Mr. Kennepy. Danny Lardino was called back to Chicago by John 
Lardino through Nick de John, and Weinberg and Labriola were actu- 
ally there but he moved into this group. 

Mr. Butier. Yes, sir, they were arrested. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you put them out of Texas, is that right? 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I explained, this is the same 
Danny Lardino that subsequently went back to Chicago and took over 
this local and controlled it, and John Lardino is the one that runs 
and controls the biggest hotel and restaurant workers union in Chi- 


cago. 

That is 10,000 members and both of them are still union officials. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Just in passing, did you request to be transferred to 
juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Mr. Butter. No, sir. In 1955 I worked for Senator Kefauver on 
his investigation into juvenile delinquency and when I got back to 
Dallas they assumed I was an expert on the subject and transferred 
me there. 
acre Kernnepy. Was there also a man by the name of Mirro down 

ere ? 

Mr. Butter. He was down there. They called him “Cowboy.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how he got the name “Cowboy” ? 

Mr. Butter. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. He also will be here in the course of our investiga- 
tions further on, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Butler, was Lou Schneider down 
there ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was also down there? 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what Schneider’s position was ? 

Mr. Butier. No,sir. They tell me that Lou Schneider was a pretty 
nice sort of — and he got in with those people and as soon as he did 
he realized he was over his head, and tried to get out, hut he couldn’t 
do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Arethere any further questions? 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there anything else that you can think of ? 

Mr. Butter. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Lieutenant. 

All right, do you wish to interrogate Mr. Peterson any further ? 
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Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Chairman, could I call Mr. Kelly who can put 
in the charter for local 658 ? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kelly, come around. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Ketriy. Ido. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES P. KELLY 


The Cuarmman. State your name, and your address, and your pres- 
ent occupation. 

Mr. Ketiy. My name is James P. Kelly. I live in New York City 
and I am presently a staff investigator for the committee. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kelly, have you gone through the books and 
records of the International Union of Hotel and Restaurant Workers? 

Mr. Ketxy. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you obtain a photostatic copy of applica- 
tion for charter for local 658 in Chicago ? 

Mr. Ketxy. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, could I present that to the witness? 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

The Cnarrman. Please examine the photostatic copy presented to 
you by counsel and state if you identify it. 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir; Ido. I had this photostat made when I was 
Cincinnati, at the office of the Hotel and Restaurant and Bartenders 
International Union, the first week of June of this year. It is an appli- 
cation for charter of affiliation to the Hotel and Restaurant employees 
and Bartenders International Union. 

It is dated March 7, 1950, Chicago, Ill., and the name of the organi- 
zation is the Drug Store, Soda Fountain, and Luncheonette Employees 
Union, and the address is 10 North Wells Street, Chicago, I]. It is for 
local 658. The charter is dated March 8, 1950. 

The Cuarmman. Could you tell us whether Mr. Danny Lardino’s 
name appears there ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Danny Lardino’s name with the address, 10 North 
Wells Street, Chicago, Ill., appears as secretary, and the international 
vice president, James Blakely, appears as organizer with the address 
10 North Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 

There were 25 applicants on the original charter and it is interesting 
to note that of the names mentioned, Danny Lardino is listed as appli- 
cant No. 6, and he is the only one for whom no occupation is listed. He 
gave his address at that time as 4875 North Magnolia. 

The Cuatrrman. That may be made exhibit No. 13A. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 13A” for ref- 
erence and will be found in the appendix on p. 12855.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Blakely, who appears on this local as an organizer, 
what is his position at the present time ? 

Mr. Ketiy. He has several positions, Mr. Kennedy. He is the sec- 
retary-treasurer of local 593. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the largest local ? 

21243—58—pt. 33-——3 
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Mr. Kexiy. Yes; the largest local in the joint executive board in 
Chicago and he also has been, since 1947, an international vice presi- 
dent of the fifth district which covers Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was an international vice president at the time 
that he appeared on this local application charter as an organizer; is 
that right? 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it would appear therefore, that he was the one 
that sponsored this ? 

Mr. Keiiy. Well, Mr. Duffy and I had a conversation with Mr. 
Lardino in our office in Chicago—— 

Mr. Kennepy. He will be a witness later on, and so you need not 
testify. 

Senator Curtis. This Danny Lardino as secretary and James 
Blakely as organizer, they are the same individuals that have been 
previously mentioned today in the hearings ? 

Mr. Kexiy. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator Curtis. Have you investigated this list of applicants to 
find out whether they were genuine employees and applicants? 

Mr. Ketxy. Not each indiv idual one: no, sir, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. Did you investigate some of them ? 

Mr. Ketry. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. This charter was granted ? 

Mr. Ketiy. The charter was granted. 

Senator Curtis. By whom? 

Mr. Ketxy. By the international in Cincinnati. 

Senator Curtis. And by the president or by an executive board, 
or how was it granted ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, usually the approval is given by the interna- 
tional vice president, and in this case Blakely in District 5 in Chicago, 
and it is usually on his recommendation to the international that final 
io is given. 

enator Curtis. Blakely files an application before himself and 
then approves it ? 

Mr. Keuty. I don’t know whether it exactly works that way, Sena- 
tor, but Blakely in this particular instance on the application for 
local 658, does appear as the organizer for it. 

Senator Curtis. How long has Blakely been a vice president ? 

Mr. Ke.xy. Since about 1947. 

Senator Curtis. How does he get that job? 

Mr. Ketry. By election. 

Senator Curtis. Was he elected ? 

Mr. Kexty. I believe he was; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. When? 

Mr. Ketry. In 1947 there was a convention at that time, I think, in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Senator Curtis. Who was the head of the international union at 
that time ? 

Mr. Key. At that time I believe Mr. Hugo Ernst was president. 

Senator Curtis. Is he still president ? 

Mr. Ketry. No; he is deceased. 

Senator Curtis. Who is president now ? 
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Mr. Ketiy. Edward Miller. 

Senator Curtis. And so Blakely served as vice president under 
both Ernst and Miller ? 

Mr. Kewiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Has he ever been elected since 1947 ? 

Mr. Ke.ty. I believe there was another election since then, and I 
do not exactly have the data on that. 

Senator Curtis. You do not know whether he had any opposition ? 

Mr. Ketuiy. I do not believe he had opposition in 1947, and I think, 
if I recall correctly, from what I read in Cincinnati, there was a 
ballot cast for him, one ballot cast for him, and I don’t think there 
was opposition at that time. 

As a matter of fact, in his position as secretary-treasurer of loca] 
593, there is indication that he has not been opposed for that office 
either. 

Senator Curtis. Have they ever had elections in that local ? 

Mr. Keury. As far as I can see. 

Senator Curtis. Now, President Miller, is he acquainted with 
James Blakely ? 

Mr. Kenuiy. Yes, sir, and at one time now President Miller held the 
position that Mr. Blakely held in District 5. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Miller is from Chicago? 

Mr. Ketiy. He is from Kansas City, and he was connected with 
local 20 of the Bartenders Union in Kansas City years ago. 

Senator Curtis. Was there anything about your investigation that 
caused you to believe that Mr. Miller knew of the type of character 
that Daniel Lardino and James Blakely were ? 

Mr. Ketiy. There is nothing from the direct investigation that 
kould indicate Mr. Miller did or did not know what their characters 
were except that available reports on the activities of this union in 
Chicago were made available to him as president of the international 
union. 

Senator Curtis. When is that ? 

Mr. Keixiy. Throughout the years, from the time he became inter- 
national president and when he was vice president he was aware of 
the general situation in Chicago. 

Senator Curtis. That is all at that point. 

The Cuatrman. I believe that application was dated March 7, 1950, 
and the charter was granted the following day, on March 8? 

Mr. Ketiy. The charter was dated March 8, which would be the 
following day. 

The CHatrman. It would be the following day and there was not 
much investigation, if any, made regarding the application for the 
charter. 

Mr. Ketuy. As I said, Senator McClellan; the investigation and 
recommendations usually are made by the international vice president 
of the district. 

The Cuarrman. The international vice president of the district was 
the one that really set this up ? 

Mr. Ketriy. Evidently. 

The Cuamrman. Apparently so, because he listed himself as organ- 
izer in this application. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct. 
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The Cuamman. And the application received his endorsement and 
there was quick action taken and the charter was issued the following 


ay. 

Mr. Keuiy. It appears that way. The photostat that I have here 
shows that. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this witness 
tan provide me with the answer or not, but I would like to know 
what remedy employees who had to join that union, or employers 
involved in the contract, what remedy they have to rid themselves of 
this situation of paying tribute to a union that obviously, is organized 
and dominated and run and looted by criminals. 

Mr. Ketty. It appears to me, Senator, that the employees’ choice 
in these cases is sometimes limited. 

Senator Curtis. I mean after they are in. 

Mr. Ketiy. Pardon me? 

Senator Curtis. I mean after they are in. Here the employer 
signs a contract and maybe he did it with fear and maybe he believed 
it to be a legitimate union, and maybe he was in collusion with them, 
with the criminals, I do not know. But I am talking about an em- 
ployer, we will say a drug store and these people who work there and 
work for a living find that they are all in the clutches of this union. 
What is their remedy at law? 

Mr. Ketriy. I am not familiar with their remedies at law. Their 
remedy would appear to me, Senator, to be in the election of the 
officers for their union. Now, as far as I know, Dan Lardino was 
pte to this position as secretary by Mr. Blakely. 

Senator Curtis. Of course, is it reasonable to anticipate that men 
of this character are going to conduct a union meeting that is open 
and aboveboard and give the members a free chance to choose ? 

Mr. Ketry. Are you asking my opinion on this, Senator ? 

Senator Curtis. I do not mean to ask the witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. He can answer anything, but we are getting into 
what his opinion is, and I do not know, we will have some experts 
on that. 

The Cuarrman. He may state his opinion from the experience that 
he has had investigating, for whatever it is worth, if he knows. 

Mr. Keiiy. For what it is worth, my opinion in this regard is that 
sometimes the members have the recourse of appearing at meetings 
and voicing their opinions. I have no direct evidence as to what 
happened in this particular union, in local 658 as far as elections 
were concerned. 

Whether or not the members of the union at any time voiced their 
opposition to the particular officers, I do not know. 

Senator Curtis. I ask these questions to raise them in the record, 
and certainly not to ask the impossible from a staff member. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand that, but I did not know whether we 
wanted to get in the position of having staff investigators testify as 
to their opinions on matters such as this where we will have experts. 

Senator Curtis. I regard the staff as experts. 

The Cuatrman. Of course the staff comes to some opinion, no 
doubt, in the course of their investigations, and that is a matter of 
individual opinion. What one person’s remedy might be, might not 
be that of another. 
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The important thing is to develop these facts and develop the 
practices that are being engaged in, and the conditions that prevail, 
and then it evolves upon the Congress to find a remedy and by law 
to correct these conditions insofar as we can do so. 

Senator Curtis. I think in other instances this committee has 
received evidence where a criminal element have run a union and if 
some member protested in the union he may have had his head bashed 
in. If he went to court, he might be expelled from the union because 
he did not proceed through union channels. He does not have too 
much of a remedy and it is one of the problems this committee has. 

The CHarrMan,. That is correct. Judging from the character of 
these folks, and what has been testified to, 1 assume if one attended 
a meeting and raised his voice, he would be incurring some risk, at 
least, in doing so. 

All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have discussed local 593 and 
local 658, and I would like to go to another union of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union in Chicago, and that would be local 
450 of the same international. 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGIL W. PETERSON—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any information indicating if there 
were any gangster infiltration into local 450? 

Mr. Pererson. It is our information and quite common knowledge 
that the dominant influence back of local 450, and this influence prob- 
ably originally organized this union, was Claude Maddox, alias John 
Edward Moore, but actually his real name is John Edward Moore, 
and he has used the name of Claude Maddox. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this local 450 is the Hotel, Club, Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International Union in Cicero, II1., is that 
right ? 

Mr Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, who is Claude Maddox, Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Pererson. He has a long criminal history. He was born in 
St. Louis, January 26, 1901, and in fact, he died just 2 weeks ago last 
Saturday, I think it was, in June of 1958. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to say there, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Maddox was under subpena to appear before the committee, and he 
was to have appeared today as a witness but died about a week ago, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right, and I think it was 2 weeks ago Satur- 
day, if my memory serves me correctly. 

Mr. Kennepy. He also had a very nice wake, did he not ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Did he die of natural causes? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir; natural causes and, in fact, I think his 
wife was watching television and he was asleep in the bed and died a 
very peaceful death. 

Senator Curtis. Is that a natural cause for a hoodlum to die, or 
an unnatural death ? 

Mr. Peterson. In view of his background, I would say it could be 
considered an unnatural death. 

Senator Curtis. Maybe “unusual” is a better term. 
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Mr. Peterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you give us the background of this individ- 
ual who controlled local 450? 

Mr. Pererson. When he was quite young, while he was still 
St. Louis, he remained there the first few years of his life; he was a 
member of a notorious criminal organization known as Egan’s Rats. 
That was in St. Louis. 

His first arrest record was in 1919 on a burglary charge. On Au- 
gust 5, 1919, he was sentenced to 1 year in the workhouse for burglary 
followi ing a plea of guilty to petty larceny in St. Louis. 

On July 10, 1920, he again received a 1-year sentence in the work- 
house on a robbery charge, after a plea of guilty to petty larceny, in 
St. Louis. 

Information indicates that he came to Chicago early in the 1920’s 
and he became affiliated with the Capone gangsters and some of the 
most notorious criminal elements in Chicago. In fact, on December 
27, 1922, 3 men were arrested by the police following an attempt on 
November 18, 1922, to rob 2 safes in the Waiters Association Club 
rooms at 105 West Madison Street, Chicago. 

The men charged with bur glary on that occasion were Claude 
Maddox, of 1340 West Madison Street, and Joseph Laferty, of 17 
North Ann Street, and P. J. Dwyer, of 123 South Wood Street. 

Dwyer, as a matter of fact, had been arrested 3 years earlier as a 
suspect in the Charles Stillwell dancehall murder, and Laferty had 
been arrested in connection with the Dearborn Station mail robbery 
earlier. 

On December 1, 1923, Claude Maddox was indicted by the Cook 
County grand jury, in indictment No. 30259, for burglary, jointly 
with John Laferty and Pat Dwyer. That was a result of the at- 
tempted robbery or burglary of this Waiters Association. 

Our observers’ report, dated June 5, 1923, indicates that this case 
was stricken off with leave to reinstate because the witnesses could 
not be located. The witnesses could not be located, and, naturally, 
there was nobody to testify in the case. We have another report in 
our files relating to an incident which happened at 10:50 a. m., on 
November 4, 1924, when John Mackey, Anthony Caissane, a notorious 
gangster in Chicago at the time, and Claude Maddox, together with 
another unknown man, were riding in a car in front of 405 South 
Hoyne Avenue, when they were ambushed by another car, shotgun 
slugs fired into the place. 

Mackey, as a matter of fact, who was driving the car, was so severely 
wounded from these gunshot wounds that he died en route to the 
hospital. Caissane and Maddox tried to flee from this obvious, at- 
tempted gang killing, but they were injured. They hurt their ankles 
in some fashion, and the police were able to pick them up. Caissane 
admitted to the police that the cause of the shooting stemmed from a 
fight between two rival alcohol-running gangs, and each gang was 
out to get the other. 

Several years later Chicago was the scene of perhaps one of the 
most bizarre, notorious crimes in America, known as the St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre, on February 14, 1929. 

You are probably familiar with the facts in this case. But Capone 
gangsters dressed as policemen entered a garage at 2122 North Clark 
Street in Chicago, the headquarters of the old “Bugs” Moran gang. 
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The gangsters were dressed in the uniforms of policemen. They told 
these other hoodlums that they were under arrest, to hold their hands 
up, to face the wall, and then they mowed them down. There were 
seven of them killed in this fashion. 

During the investigation of this massacre, the police ran down the 

trail of a burned automobile, which the police were confident figured 
in the St. Valentine’s Day massacre. This automobile was found in a 
garage at 1923 North Wood Street. The garage owner claimed that 
it had been rented by a man giving the name of Rogers, and an ad- 
dress of 1859 West North Avenue, which was found by the police to 
be vacant. However, this was just two doors away or a door away 
from the old Circus Cafe, which at that time was owned by Claude 
Maddox and was the headquarters of what was known as the Circus 
Cafe gang. At that time, to show you the reputation of Maddox, who, 
incidentally, was a primary suspect in this case, he was known and 
was referred to constantly as the fr iend and ally of “Machinegun” 
Jack MeGurn, who was one of the principal gunmen for the Capone 
gang. 

Several weeks earlier, the police, in a raid, had found Maddox 
hiding in a basement at this North Avenue address, and right near 
him were found parts of a machinegun. Incidentally, he was ar- 
rested in connection with this St. Valentine’s Day massacre as a sus- 
pect, but he had an ironclad alibi and was released in connection 
with that. 

On October 12, 1930, Claude Maddox was again arrested in the com- 
pany of George “Red” Barker and William “Three-Finger Jack” 
White, by Lt. William Blau and other officers of the State attorney’s 
office. They were seized while sitting in an automobile a few doors 
away from the Capone’s Cicero headquarters on West 22d Street. In 
the car were found a couple of revolvers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Red Barker and Three Finger were close associates 
of certain union officials of the Operating Engineers? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Krennepy. We had some testimony about them at an earlier 
hearing. 

Mr. Prererson. That’s right. They were very active in labor rack- 
ets at that time. On June 26, 1931, the press carried accounts of the 
fact that the Chicago police, that is, from members of the detective 
bureau, arrested five men when they were released from the DuPage 
County jail in Wheaton, where they had been arrested on prohibition 
cate 

The police arrested these 5 men, and they were all close associates, 
who were, of course, Claude Maddox; ‘ ‘Tough Tony” Capezio, who 
was, incidentally, also a member of the Circus Cafe gang and was sus- 
pected with Maddox in the St. Valentine’s Day massacre; Rocco De- 
Grazio, who lived at 145 West 21st Place; Louis Stacey, a ‘well-known 
hoodlum from Cicero, Ill.; and a fellow by the name of John Purdy. 
In 1931, information indicated that Maddox was then playing a lead- 
ing role in the invasion of = Chicago Teamsters Union by “Chicago 
Red” Barker and William J. “Three-Fi inger Jack” White. 

Police Officer James McBride, of Bellewood, stated, and I quote: 

I had arrested “Three-Finger Jack’ White in a roadhouse where he had 
killed my partner. I was, of course, to be the chief witness against him when the 
trial came. But, shortly before the trial started, I was shot by Johnny Moore. 
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He fired on me with a sawed-off shotgun, blasting me through a window as I sat 
in a streetcar. 

In fact, part of McBride’s jaw was shot off. White was later ac- 
quitted in the trial, but he was later murdered, himself, in an Oak Park 
apartment by members of the syndicate, that is according to the infor- 
mation, who could not handle him. On June 30, 1921, the State nolle 
prossed a case against Maddox, for the shooting of McBride, when a 
20-year old girl, Gretchen McDonald, of 422 South 20th Avenue, May- 
wood, Ill., refused to identify Maddox as the person she saw shoot 
Officer McBride. Our observers’ report contains an account of this 
trial, and it quotes Prosecutor Walker Butler, who, incidentally, is now 
a very fine judge in Chicago, Walker Butler making this statement 
to the court at that time. 

He says: 

Your Honor, this is just another case of gangland’s successful intimidation of a 
witness. The State is helpless under the circumstances. 

It appeared that Butler had called the witness to the stand, and he 
asked her why she had changed her testimony. She had previously 
identified Maddox. During 1930, Maddox became active in the Cicero, 
Ill., headquarters of the Capone gang, and in the latter part of 1935 he 
was again picked up as a suspect in the St. Valentine’s Day massacre 
case because of additional information whic th, I believe, was obtained 
from the Federal Government at that time, and he again, of course, 
furnished an alibi for the St. Valentine’s Day massacre. But at that 
time, in 1935, when he was arrested, he was operating a tavern at 2241 
South Cicero Avenue, and it was common understanding among police 
officials, newspaper officials, and others at that time, that Maddox had 
organized Local 450 of the Hotel, Club, Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders Union. There were indications that Maddox was assisted 
in this matter by Frank “the Enforcer” Nitti, Murray Humphreys, 
Louis Romano, who was head of Local 278 of the Bartenders Union in 
Chicago, in establishing control over local 450. 

On May 5, 1943, Danny Stanton, a well-known Capone hoodlum, was 
slain in a tavern at 6500 South May Street, in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Stanton was the one who was the friend of Blakely ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. And Maddox was sought by the 
police at that time as a keyman in connection with the investigation. 
Capt. Patrick Collins, of the police department, and Assistant States 
Attorney Francis McCurrie stated publicly that Stanton had refused 
to take any orders from or surrender any of his powers to John 
Edward Moore, alias Claude Maddox, who had recently been placed 
in charge of labor-union control by Paul Ricca and Louis “Little New 
York” Campagna. 

That was the statement made by those two officials at that time. 
Press reports indicated or alleged that Maddox was then attempting 
to take over the checkroom attendants’ union which up to that time 
had belonged to Danny Stanton. Claude Maddox, in Cicero, has 
operated a place called the Turf Club, and his associate, Joseph Aiup- 

a 

Mr. Kennepy. Joseph Aiuppa is also an important figure in the 

course of this. 
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Mr. Prererson. Yes, alias Joey O’Brien; he is a notorious hoodlum 
who has figured very prominently in syndicate gambling activities 
and other activities in Cicero. In fact, there was positive testimony 
and evidence concerning a handbook that he operated at 4831 West 
Cermak Road a few years ago. I think the records showed that his 
income from that handbook : ‘annually was in the neighborhood of $1 
million. 

That is a matter of testimony in the old Kefauver committee hear- 
ings. Claude Maddox, J oseph Aiuppa, and Robert Ansoni have also 
been associated together in an outfit or a business manufacturing 
concern, called Taylor & Co., which manufactures gambling-house 
equipment. 

Equipment from this firm has been shipped all over the United 
States to various gambling casinos. On January 26, 1956, five part- 
ners in Taylor & Co., of 4848 West 25th Street, Cicero, were convicted 
in Federal court, based on an indictment which charged that these 
defendants had shipped gambling equipment in interstate commerce 
from Chicago to Pennsylvania in violation of the Johnson Act. 

Included in the indictments and convicted at that time, on January 
26, in addition to the other two individuals, were Claude Maddox, 
Joseph Aiuppa, and Robert J. Ansoni. Following their convictions, 
Federal Judge William J. Campbell sentenced each defendant to serve 
1 year and 1 day in Federal prison and to pay a fine of $1,000 and 
costs. These cases were appealed, but they were upheld on appeal, 
and the men went to prison. 

On January 22, 1955, Claude Maddox’s daughter was married. 
Among those present at the reception were Paul “the Waiter” Ricca, 
Tony Arcardo, Joseph Aiuppa, Robert Ansoni, Mike Spranse, John 
Arcardo, Leonard Patrick, and numerous others. And cars bringing 
guests to the reception bore license plates issued to, in the first in- 
stance, the Produce Drivers’ Union, Local 703, 216 South Ashland Ave- 
nue; to the Hotel, Club, Restaurant Employees, and Bartenders In- 
ternational Union, Suburban Local 450, 2137 South Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago; Picture Frame Workers Union, 731 Southwestern Avenue, 
Chicago, Joseph Iello, operator; and to the Internationa! Hodcarriers 
Union, 814 West Harrison Street, Chicago, I]. 

We received information in 1953 to the effec gave this 
report to the police and to the Senate investigating committee and 
others—that Claude Maddox allegedly was receiving ; $10,000 a month 
from certain unions, including local 593, and that in this deal were 
also the two Lardino brothers, Johnnie and Dan Lardino. 

Mr. Kennepy. This individual that you just described is the indi- 
vidual that information indicates controls local 593 ? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. This, Mr. Chairman, is a copy of his police record. 

Maddox is also known as Screwy, is he not ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. John Edward “Screwy” Moore. The real 
name is John Edward Moore, but he is known more frequently under 
the name of John Maddox. 

The Cuatrman. Is he also known as John Manning? 

Mr. Pererson. I have never heard that. It may be. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can Mr. Kelly put this in? 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES P. KELLY—Resumed 


The Crairman. Mr. Kelly, you have the criminal record of this 
man Moore or Maddox? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. You may state what it is. 

Mr. Ketiy. He is known as John Edward Moore, also known as 
Claude Maddox, also known as Screwy Moore, also known as John 
Manning. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just give the highlights. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have there his criminal record ¢ 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That record may be made exhibit No. 14 for ref- 
erence. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 14” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the Select Labor Committee. ) 

Senator Curris. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Curtis. 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGIL PETERSON—Resumed 


Senator Curtis. Mr. Peterson, do you have an estimate of what has 
been the total take of money, both from the collection of dues, the 
shakedowns and extortions, the blackmail, by gangster-dominated un- 
ions in the Chicago area ? 

Mr. Pererson. I wouldn’t be able to make it. Any estimate along 
that line would be strictly a guess. Just like the cost of crime, it is 
very 

Senator Curtis. It is very sizable, is it not ? 

Mr. Pererson. It would be very substantial, surely. 

Senator Curtis. Even on the period of an annual basis or a month- 
ly basis, it would still be a sizable amount ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. And that would be true of any reasonable guess that 
would have considerable substantiation ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have talked about 596 and 358. I 
would like to have Mr. Kelly put on the stand to testify as to what 
the international records show as to who received the charter for 
local 450. 





TESTIMONY OF JAMES P. KELLY—Resumed 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Kelly, I hand you a photostatic copy of a 
document purporting to be an application for a charter. 

I will ask you to examine this document and state if you identify it. 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir, I do. 

The Cuatrman. What is it ? 

Mr. Ke ty. It is a photostatic copy of an application for charter of 
affiliation with the Hotel and Restaurant pr and Beverage 
Dispensers International Alliance. It is dated in Cicero, IIl., August 
12, 1935, for Local Union 450, Bartenders Union, 602914 West Roose- 
velt Road, Cicero, Ill. 
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The Cratrman. What date was the charter issued on that appli- 
cation ¢ 

Mr. Ketrty. There are several rubber stamps here, Mr. Chariman. 
It was received August 13, 1935; that would be the international stamp. 
There isa date that it was answered on August 13, 1935. 

There is a notation on the side 12 books and initiation stamps 
August 12, 1935, which would mean ae the initiation books and the 
stamps were prepared for the local on the dates the application for a 
charter was made out. 

The secretary on this charter application is Joseph Aiuppa. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the same individual, is it not, that we have 
been discussing here ¢ 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan,. Let this be made exhibit No. 15. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 15” for ref- 
erence and will be found in the appendix on p. 12856.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kelly, you attempted to subpena Mr. Aiuppa, 
did you not? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. "Aiuppa, Mr. Chairman, is one of our missing 
witnesses in Chicago, who has avoided being subpenaed. 

Mr. Kelly, could you tell us if you went to Mr. Aiuppa’s home and 
tried to contact him ? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir, I did, in company with another staff member 
of the committee, Mr. Gosch, on the 14th of June of this year, I went 
to Mr. Aiuppa’s ‘home at 4 Yorkshire Drive in Elmhurst, Ill. The 
purpose of seeing him was to serve him with a committee subpena. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what happened ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, as we approached the house, we parked the car, 
we had a Government car, we parked the car down the road on York- 
shire Drive. As we approached the house, a man wearing working 
clothes came out from the side of the house and approached us. As 
we came up the road, we could see a person that I recognized as Joey 
Aiuppa, standing in ‘the rear of the yard, patting a dog on the head. 
He had a fenced-in kennel in the back yard. He was patting the dog 
on the head. We came up to the front of the house, there was a circu- 
lar driveway, and this person dressed in working clothes came over and 
asked if he could help us. We told him we would like to see Joey 
Aiuppa. He said Joey was out in back. He said, “He is going out. 
He has an important engagement. He is ina hurry. I will tell him 
you want tosee him.” 

He called in through an open window to a maid inside, and said, 
“Carlene, tell Joey that these two men want to see him.” 

At that point, Mr. Gosch and I waited up by the front door. Inci- 
dentally, they had this one-w ay mirror glass paneling in the front door. 

Mr. Kennepy. You could look out but you could not look in? 

Mr. Ketry. You could not look in. You would see your own 
reflection. We waited a few minutes by the door, and this person in 
the working clothes went back around the corner of the house. Within 
a very few minutes he came back out with an entirely different expres- 
sion on his face and said “Joey isn’t home, fellows. Is there anything 
we can do for you ?” 

I said “Look, we saw Joey in the backyard as we came in here. You 
just told us that he was in the backyard and he was home.” 
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I said “I am from the Government, and I want you to tell Joey 
that we want to talk to him, and we want him to come out or let us 
come in.” 

So the maid came to the window and I said “Carlene, I want you to 
tell Joey to come out and see us. Tell him we are from the Govern- 
ment.” 

She said “I don’t think he is in, but I will go see.” 

She disappeared, and she came back in a few minutes and she said 
“He said he isn’t in.” 

So this man said he was the gardener and cautioned me not to step 
on his geraniums. I had a conversation with Mr. Gosch and decided 
to bring the Government car up, and if Joey had an important en- 
gagement we would wait for him. We parked in front in the car, 
and as we sat there, I could see this man who identified himself as 
Mario, having a conversation with someone other than the maid 
through the window. Mario was rather excited, waving his arms, 
trying to say something. We brought the car back up and parked 
it out in front where they could see it. At this point, Mario came 
out and went over to a car that was parked alongside the house. At 
this place, the new toll road is going through and there is a bank that 
extends perhaps 25 or 30 feet, from the side of his home down to the 
toll road. There were two cars, parked there, one 1957 Ford which 
Mario had told us he owned, and another 1951 Ford, which he said 
he didn’t know who owned it or who it belonged to. 

He got into the 1957 Ford and he started to drive slowly out the 
driveway. I went over to him again and said, “Look, Mario, we are 
from the Government. I will show you my credentials again. I 
want you to try and tell Joey that we want to see him for a few 
minutes, that it is important. We are not going to take up much 
of his time.” 

He said, “Look, fellows, why put me in the middle?” 

With that he drove off. At this point I had another conversation 
with Mr. Gosch and decided that it was quite possible when we were 
out of sight of the house getting our car, Joey might have hidden 
himself in the trunk, as he was mighty anxious to get out. 

So I said to Mr. Gosch, “Tail him for a while. He is driving very 
slowly and maybe he doesn’t want to jounce him around. I will wait 
down here among the trees where he can’t see me, and if he tries to 
bring out the other car, I will try to intercept him.” 

At this point, Mr. Gosch took off in pursuit of Mario. I waited 
in the trees in a position where I could see the house. When Mario 
got out of sight, the little 1951 came bouncing down the driveway. 
So I was walking up the road with my credentials in one hand and 
the subpena in the other and I saw this man that was driving the car 
had no intention of stopping. I just got out of the way in time. As 
he went by, he looked up and looked at me, yelled something un- 
intelligible, but I could see his face clearly, and it was Joey Aiuppa. 

He made the turn and went down the road toward Roosevelt Road. 
That was the last I saw of him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he swerve at all? 

Mr. Ketty. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he actually picking up speed ? 
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Mr. Key. He was picking up speed as he came out of the drive- 
way. He did not slow down to make the turn. He just about made 
the turn. 

Mr. Kennepy. He did not attempt to miss you at that time? 

Mr. Keuiy. He didn’t attempt to miss me, He was in the middle of 
the road, not on the right or left but in the middle. 

Mr. Kennepy. And we haven’t seen Mr. Aiuppa since that time? 

Mr. Ketuiy. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you asked the help of officers out there to 
serve the subpena ? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Aiuppa has a criminal record; does he not? 

Mr. Ketriy. Yes; he has. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also find that John Edward Moore was a 
member of that local 450 ? 

Mr. Ketxy. In the investigation that I made of the records in Cin- 
cinnati in the early part of June, the first week in June, I went 
through the membership initiation, with withdrawal, et cetera, of 
local 450, from the period of its charter to about 1947. 

I found one John Edward Moore, and he was initiated into the 
union in February of 1941. This was approximately a month before 
the international convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, that year. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Moore attend the convention in Cincinnati ? 

Mr. Ketry. The records indicate that he did, although not as John 
Edward Moore. 

Mr. Kennepy. But he did attend the international convention in 
1941? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Yes, sir; and attended the convention in 1947, in Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Krennepy. This is the same individual we have been discussing ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is locals 593, 658, and 450; now I would like 
to go to local 278 of the same union. 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGIL PETERSON—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any information that Local 278 of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union is controlled or has been infil- 
trated by hoodlums or gangsters ? 

Mr. Prererson. Local 278, Chicago Bartenders Union, is located at 
10 North Clark Street. 

Mr. Kennepy. Bartenders and Beverage Dispensers Union ? 

Mr. Prrrerson. Yes. That has a long history with reference to 
hoodlum infiltration. In 1935 Frank Nitti attempted to gain control 
over 278. At that time, we had—not at that time, but later, there 
was some testimony given by a George V. McLane, who was the head 
of local 278, and in his testimony also before two different hearings, 
both master in chancery and before a grand jury, he told of his con- 
versations with Nitti in 1935. At that time, Nitti was trying to take 
over local 278. Nitti told him that he placed George G. Browne as 
presiden of the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Motion Picture Operators. As a matter of fact, Nitti, together 
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with Paul Ricca, Phil DeAndre, Paul Joey, Nick Deane, and a number 
of others, were convicted. 2 hey had taken over control of that union 
and were convicted in 1943 in connection with a million-dollar extor- 
tion from the movie-picture industry. 

So he was not idly boasting when he said he put Browne in charge 
of that union. He also was not boasting when he said he placed 
Mike Carroza as Chicago czar. He also made George Scalise presi- 
dent of the Building Service Employees Inter national Union. As 
you undoubtedly recall, Scalise was sent to prison for looting this 
union treasury. 

During the early months of 1935, according to testimony, or accord- 
ing to the testimony of George McLane, he received a telephone call 
in the union headquarters from Danny Stanton, who has been men- 
tioned earlier today. Stanton wanted $500 from McLane to go to the 
Kentucky Derby, and said he would send over 2 men to pick up the 
money. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was McLane’s position at that time? 

Mr. Perrerson. He was the president, as I recall, of local 278. He 
was the official in the union. McLane replied that he had no right 
to give out union funds. However, a half hour later, according to 
McLane’s story, two men came over to pick up the money, and McLane 
refused to give it to them. 

They then called Danny Stanton, and Stanton told McLane, ac- 
cording to his testimony, “You son of a so and so, we will get the 
money and take the union over.” 

Two or three weeks later, according to McLane’s testimony, he was 
contacted by an emissary of Nitti, who said he wanted to see him at 
the LaSalle Hotel. At this meeting, Mr. McLane mentioned the 
problem of Danny Stanton, his previous contact with him, and Nitti 
said, “The only way to overcome this is to put one of our men in as 
an officer.” 

McLane replied that this was impossible, and Nitti said, “We have 
taken over other unions. You will put him in or get shot in the 
head.” 

According to McLane’s testimony, his next contact with this Capone 
group was at the old Capri Restaurant on the third floor of 1232 
North Clark Street. He said present at this meeting were ot 
Nitti, Murray “the Camel” Humphreys, “Little New York” Cam- 
pagna, Paul “the Waiter” Ricca, Joe Fusco, and Jake Guzick. Witt 
called McLane over to his table in this restaurant and told McLane 
that he had to put his man in as an officer of the union. McLane re- 
plied that this was impossible as he had to have the approval of the 
executive board, and the man had to be a member of the union. 

Nitti replied, “Give us the names of anyone who opposes, and we 
will take care of them. We want no more playing around. If you 
don’t do what we say, you will get shot in the head. How would 
your wife look in black ?” 

That was the conversation that McLane reported he had on that 
occasion. 

His next summons was to the Capri Restaurant some time later 
where he met Nitti, Campagna, and Frederick Evans. At this meet- 

ing, he said, according to McLane, “Why haven't you put a man in 
as an officer? What are you stalling for? The slugging of your 
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pickets and intimidation of your business agents will stop if you put 
our man to work. I will give you a man “without. a police record. 
The places that our syndicate owns will join the union. There will 
be no pickets and no bother.” 

That is according to McLane’s report of this conversation. Mc- 
Lane told Nitti that the executive board had refused to accept the 
gangster as an officer, and Nitti and Humphreys then demanded 
the names of those w ho had opposed, and McLane refused to give 
themtohim. They then said, “We will take care of that.” 

This was said by Humphreys. 

“This is your last chance. This is the only way we will stand 
for anything.” And “Put in our man or wind up in an alley.” 

McLane then went back to the board, according to his testimony, 
told them about the threats and what it meant, ‘and it was finally 
agreed in the latter part of July 1935 to put in the syndicate man 
in control of the union. This man was Louis Romano, 

Mr. Kennepy. That is R-o-m-a-n-o? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. He will also be important in the course of this in- 
vestigation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Prrprson. Apparently then, in 1940, McLane was not too 
happy with Romano’s domination of the union. He tried to get 
him ousted. That is the time he went before the Cook County 
grand jury and testified that Romano, along Sane Nitti, Hum- 
phreys, Campagna, and Evans controlled Local 2 

Following McLane’s testimony, Romano and a syndicate hood- 
lums were indicted on October 3, 1940, by the Cook ‘County grand 
jury. The defendants named in this indictment were Frank Nitti, 
Murray Humphreys, Louis Campagna, Paul Ricca, also known as 
Paul DeLuccia, Louis Romano, alias Louis Stern, Frederick Evans, 
and Thomas Panton. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we might just talk about Paul “the 
Waiter” Ricca, who is probably the most important gangster in 
Chicago; is he not ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, certainly one of the most important. 

He would have been, without any question, in my opinion, the 
leader of the syndicate following Frank Nitti, had it not been for 
his difficulties with the Federal ‘Government beginning 1 in 1943, his 
sentence to prison in connection with the motion picture extortion 
case. 

Mr. Kennepy. We had some testimony about Paul “the Waiter” 
Ricca in our hearings last fall, where it was developed that Jimmy 
Hoffa, who is now internation: a president of the Teamsters, and Bert 
Brennan, who is a vieo resident. had purchased for the Teamsters 
Mr. Ricca’s home, spending $150,000 in union funds. Mr. Hoffa 
testified that it was going to be used as a place to instruct and teach 
the business agents of the Teamsters. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Prrerson. When this case came to trial, of course, the princi- 
pal witness was George V. McLane, and he invoked the fifth amend- 
ment and refused to testify. According to the State attorney’s 
office, the chief investigator for that office claimed that in November 
1940, before the trial came up, Claude Maddox, alias John Moore, 
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had talked to McLane and made a deal with McLane that he would be 
reelected as a union business agent if he promised to save Nitti 
and others from conviction. 

Shortly after he invoked the fifth amendment at the trial, McLane’s 
testimony before the grand jury was made public and much of this 
testimony or story that I have related here came from that grand 
jury testimony. 

In McLane’s testimony before the grand jury it was learned that in 
the middle of 1938, Nitti forced McLane to run for the presidency of 
the Bartenders’ International Union at a meeting which was held in 
the Bismark Hotel in the middle of 1938. McLane met George 
Browne, who also figured in the moving picture extortion case, inter- 
national president of the St agehands Union; Willie Bioff, who also 
figured in that case; Nick Deane, Louis Romano, and Frank Nitti. 
Bioff advised McLane that as far as the west coast is concerned—that 
is, in connection with their desire to put in McLane as president of the 
international union—as far as the west coast was concerned, in Seattle 
he would contact various organizations, including the Teamsters, and 
see “That our people there will vote for McLane for the general 
president.” 

Mr. McLane explained to them that they were picking an organi- 

zation that was 28 years old and it was almost impossible to beat an 
organization of that standing. 

He also said that others would know that he was being used strictly 
as a front man or a yes man for the syndicate. It was explained to 
McLane, however, that he would wind up in the penitentiary or out 
in the alley if he did not consent to run for office. 

Mr. McLane testified that the syndicate hoodlums said, and I quote, 
this is McLane’s testimony, “They had run other organizations and 
had taken other organizations through the same channels, and all they 

said they wanted was 2 years of it and they would see that I was 
elected. Then they would parcel out different parts of the country. 
Browne was supposed to take care of the eastern part of it, around 
Boston and 5H there. Deane was supposed to take care of some 
other place. I do not recall just where he was delegated.” 

According to McLane, Nitti did most of the t: king after Browne. 
Nitti again ‘said they had made Mike Carozzi the ezar of the Chicago 
Street Cleaners Union, how they controlled the treasury of the organi- 
zations, and what position they were in to do it. 

Nitti said Carozzi did not amount to anything until he affiliated 
with the syndicate, and they were going to do the same for McLane. 
Nitti made that very clear at the end of the meeting—that McLane 
would run for office or he would be found in an alley. Incidentally, 
McLane did run for the office then, but he was defeated. As a result 
of McLane’s charges, the syndicate control of local 278, the local was 
put into receivership in August of 1940, in hearings before Judge 

Robert Jerome Dunn of Chicago. 

On January 6, 1941, 4,000 union bartenders cast their votes in the 
courtroom of Judge Dunn, who had placed this union in receiver- 
ship in August of 1940. At this election, James Crowley was elected 
president, and McLane was defeated for reelection as business agent. 
He was defeated by Joseph McGilliott. The States attorney’s office 
chief investigator at that time stated publicly that the Nitti mob is 
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still in control. Rather interestingly, on February 13, 1941, master 
in chancery, Isadore Browne, who had heard testimony from Mc- 
Lane and others before him, held that this testimony had established 
(1) that the present head of the Al Capone gang in C ‘thicago was Frank 
Nitti, that is 1941; (2) that oan said he was going to take over the 
Bartenders Union and did so; (3) that there was fear among some of 
the bartenders that Nitti and ad of his gang was going to take off 
with some of the bartenders’ money, and this fear was a valid one. 

This master in chancery held that with the exception of those charges 
relating to fiscal irregularities, the original charges made by George 
V. McLane had been absolutely sustained. 

(At this point, Senator Curtis withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. You mentioned that James Crowley was elected 
president. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he continue to hold the office or position of 
president ? 

Mr. Pererson. He has until recently. On March 18, 1947, gun- 
men attempted to assassinate him. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened then ? 

Mr. Prrerson. He and his wife drove up in front of their resi- 
dence at 7225 Merlo Avenue, in a Cadillac automobile. Gunmen from 
another car drew alongside and blasted several shotgun blasts into 
the car. Asa matter of fact, five blasts from the shotgun struck the 
left front window of the car. At least 25 slugs hit Mrs. Crowley and 
killed her instantly. Crowley himself had five shotgun bullets in 
his left arm and back. He was taken to the Jackson Park Hospital, 
where he recovered. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they amputate his arm ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I don’t recall. I don’t think so. I don’t know 
about that. He was later questioned, I know, at the Grant Cross- 
ing police station and in the presence of his attorney and also Morris 
Sheiber, secretary and treasurer of local 278, he denied that he had 
any knowledge as to who had attempted to take his life, or he denied 
that his life had been threatened. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he remain in as president after that? 

Mr. Prrerson. He resigned as president of local 278, May 5, 1958, 
just this year, and was succeeded by Morris J. Sheiber. 

Mr. Kennepy. He just resigned in the period of the last month or 
so, is that right ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You talked about Louis Romano being placed in 
control of this union for the syndicate. Can you tell us anything 
about the background of Louis Romano? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. The crime commission files contain informa- 
tion about him going back many years. In fact, he was involved in 
a shooting ina saloon at 2059 Division Street, in Chicago, on April 5, 
1922, and on that occasion he shot Abe Rubin four times. Rubin was 
killed. During the same affray Romano shot Isadore Sulporr, of 
Potomac Avenue, and also Charles Hadesman once. On April 20, 
1922, three indictments were returned by the Cook County grand jury 
against Louis Romano, indictment No. 28308, charging Romano with 
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the murder of Rubin; No. 28309, assault with intent to murder Isadore 
Sulporr; and No. 28310, assault with intent to murder Charles 
Hadesman. 

On June 20, 1923, indictments 28309 and 28310 were stricken off 
with leave to reinstate, and indictment 28308 was nolle prossed. 

We also have information that reveals that Romano was arrested 
in 1923 for the fatal shooting of Albert Lucentti. This fatal shooting 
occurred during a traffic argument. 

Witnesses failed to identify Romano, however, and he was sub- 
sequently released. Of course, I have mentioned as part of his crimi- 

nal record, or criminal history, at least, this indictment returned 
October 3, 1940, by the Cook County grand jury, and that indictment, 
incidentally, a motion for directed verdict of not guilty was returne .d 
on December 2, 1940, following McLane’s invoking of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. So in summary he was ultimately removed, was 
he not ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, as a result of those receivership proceedings. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of local 278. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was placed in this position, supposedly because 
he was the one that did not have the long criminal record, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And after he got out of local 278, or was put out 
of local 278, who did he go to work for within a short period of time? 

Mr. Pererson. Abe Tietelbaum, labor relations counselor for the 
Chicago Restaurant Association. Tietelbaum admitted Romano was 
on his staff, and said he is an expert in labor relations matters. 

Mr. Kennepy. So he was involved in these criminal activities dur- 
ing 1930, had this connection with the union, was expelled and then 
was picked up by the employers as a labor-relations consultant ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was within a short period of time? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes; not too long after that. I don’t have the exact 
date. 

Mr. Kennepy. Back in 1935, hadn’t he also been head of the Joint 
Council of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union ? 

Mr. Pererson. Louis Romano? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was 1935 to 1940. So he held this important 
position during this period of time that the syndicate was attempting 
to move in on these unions, and then went to work for the employers 
to handle their labor relations. 

Mr. Pererson. Louis Romano went with the employers. You have 
given the background of the syndicate control of some of these local 
unions. Was there also some efforts by the syndicate to get in and 
control the association, and did the association or the employers wel- 
come the representatives of the syndicate ? 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, before we get into this aspect of 
the case, I have a couple of questions I would like to ask with respect 
to this local 278 to complete the story before we get into the associa- 
tion side. 
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You have already given evidence here with respect to two locals as 
to how they were initially organized by these mobster elements. 

With respect to local 278, we have a case where the mobster ele- 
ment muscled in through an established local. Not only was it inter- 
ested in that particular local, but it was interested in an attempt to 
take over the international, and it made McLane its front man in that 
attempt. That attempt failed; did it not? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, in that instance. 

Senator Cuurcn. But they did manage to muscle in and gain con- 
trol of local 278. They put Louis Romano in charge. It then went 
into receivership and in a proceeding Federal court 

Mr. Pererson. No, not Federal court. 

Senator Cuurcnu. In the local court, then. Crowley was elected 
president of the local? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Now, did this same element, that is, the Frank 
Nitti element, continue to dominate the Crowley regime in local 278? 

Mr. Pererson. As I mentioned, the States attorney’s office stated as 
a result of that election, the Nitti mob is still in control, and there was 
a rather interesting incident which would indicate they certainly still 
had a considerable amount of influence. As a result of the decision 
that placed the union in receivership, the union was forced to fire cer- 
tain business agents and other officials, because of their connections, 
including Thomas Panton, one of the individuals who was named in 
this indictment. 

Almost immediately after the receivership then was dissolved, that 
is, after the control was placed back in the hands of the union, they 
then, Crowley then fired or the union fired these individuals who had 
been placed in there during the course of the receivership, and took 
back several of the individuals who had been fired as a result of this 
so-called hoodlum domination, and, as I recall, one of those that was 
taken back was Thomas Panton, who had been indicted in connection 
with this. 

So certainly there was a very strong indication that the complexion 
of the union had not changed too much insofar as syndicate domina- 
tion was concerned. 

Senator Cuurcu. Since this occurred a number of years ago, the 
receivership proceeding in 1940, I think it is important that we try to 
bring it down to date so that we have some appraisal of the current 
situation. The Crowley regime has also passed into Limbo, has it not ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. What, in your opinion, is the situation today in 
local 278 ? 

Is it still influenced by this same racketeer element ? 

Mr. Pererson. Certainly the influence has not completely disap- 
peared, That is my opinion. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. When did Mr. Crowley get out ? 

Mr. Pererson. Just May 5, 1958. a 

The Cnarrman. A little while after this investigation starte |? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

The Craimman. I don’t suppose this had anything to do: his 
retirement. 
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Mr. Pererson. I think that would be a good question. I think any- 
one is entitled to make his own deduction. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Thank you. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, should we continue this afternoon ? 

The CHarman. I am advised by counsel we can’t conclude with this 
witness this morning. So we will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. of the same day, with the following members present: Sena- 
tors McClellan and Church.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the committee present at the reconvening of the session 
were: Senators McClellan and Curtis. ) 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Peterson, if you will resume the 
witness stand, please. 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGIL W. PETERSON—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Chairman, this morning we went into the 
hoodlum control of the four different locals in Chicago of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees Union 278, 593, 450, and local 658. Now, 
on the other side, we also developed the connection that Louis Romano 
who was a member of the Capone syndicate, first is associated with 
the union and then is associated with the employers. 

Were there any others other than Louis Romano who were asso- 
ciated with the employers side of this industry ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, of course, Romano was brought into the pic- 
ture for the Chicago Restaurant Association by Abraham Teitelbaum, 
who was formerly attorney for Al Capone. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whois he? 

Mr. Pererson. He was formerly an attorney for Al Capone and 
maintained close relations with the members of the Capone syndicate. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was the attorney for Capone, and was it also 
established that he was a close associate of those in the Capone 
syndicate ? 

Mr. Peterson. Many years ago, that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he a close associate of Capone other than being 
his attorney ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. If you are going to be an attorney for a man like 
Capone, you have to be a close associate also. 

Senator Curtis. At that point, do you happen to know whether 
that is the same Mr. Teitelbaum that featured in the investigation of 
the tax scandals in 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. Pererson. He was involved in tax cases. 

Senator Curtis. I am informed by the staff it is the same individual. 
I happened to be a member of the House committee that conducted 
those investigations, and the name rang a bell with me. 

Mr. Pererson. I am sure it is the same. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have reviewed your questioning of Mr. Teitel- 
baum, and you did question him during that investigation. 

Senator Curtis. I had forgotten it, it has been so long ago. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Now, Teitelbaum worked with the association for a 
number of years, did he not ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, and he was brought into the picture as I under- 
stand it in this fashion: Around 1939 a very well respected restaurant 
owner by the name of Gus T. Drake had his place of business picketed 
and goons smashed his windows, and he was hit over the head himself 
or slugged with a baseball bat. Following this violence, that is when 
Abraham Teitelbaum was brought into the picture as a labor relations 
counsel for the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

It was contended that because of Abraham Teitelbaum’s relation- 
ship with members and officers of local 593 and the union there, he 
was able to perform very good service for the restaurant association, 
and also for the union. He was supposed to make around $125,000 
a year from that source. 

Mr. Kennepy. He received $125,000 a year ? 

Mr. Pererson. That was reported. 

Mr. Kennepy. He remained in that position, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that we will be able to establish that he did receive $125,000 
a year, and when he resigned in 1954 another man took his place, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Peceiow, That isright. I thought it was in 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened was he resigned and then came 
back again in 1954? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. But at that time apparently in 1953, 
Teitelbaum lost some of his favor with officials of local 593, and during 
that period there was a lot of violence and a lot of difficulty, particu- 
larly involving a chain of restaurants known as the Marquis Restau- 
rants, Inc. So Teitelbaum was then replaced as counsel for the Chi- 
cago Restaurant Association by Anthony V. Champagne. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Anthony V. Champagne? 

Mr. Pererson. Anthony V. Champagne has long been a close friend 
of many of the Capone hoodlums, and he has represented many of 
them, going back as far as 1945. Champagne represented Sam Mooney 
Giancana who is a right-hand man of Tony Accardo, in the purchase 
of some property. He represented a number of these individuals and 
he was in 1953 representing for a time this Anthony De Rossa who 
brought charges that police officers had manhandled him. 

His brother, Dr. Carl Champagne, also appeared as a witness on 
behalf of DeRossa and Champagne has represented Ray Jones, Phil 
Katz, and others of the well known Capone syndicate wire service 
operators, and Joseph Icaro, and Carl Cananda, who operated gam- 
bling places in Cicero. 

Rather interestingly in our investigation both in 1954 and in 1956— 
in 1954 there was a very notorious gambling joint called the “Wagon 
Wheel” on the northwest side of Chicago and this place had an alter- 
nate operating place at 6416 Gunnison. In August of 1956, we learned 
that this same place which is owned by the syndicate and operated by 
the syndicate was going to operate this big crap game. There was 
a sign on this syndicate place “Building for sale, call Estebrook 
8834,” which is the number of Anthony V. Champagne. 

It also appears that Champagne appeared in connection with loans 
made on the same Giancana’s River Road Motel. He arranged the 
loans; that is what the party who made the loans stated. Anthony 
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Champagne also brought into the picture as a labor relations counsel 
another hoodlum, a well-known Capone man, Sam English. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, these individuals, Mr. Chairman, will all be 
witnesses later on during the hearing, and we have already touched 
on Mr. Champagne at an earlier hearing. 

I believe that gives us a general outline. It was gangster and 
hoodlum infiltration into both the management side and into the labor- 
union side ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions, Senator Curtis ? 

Senator Curtis. I have no questions at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Rupcich. 

Mr. Rurcicn. I would like just a moment; my counsel hasn’t re- 
turned from lunch. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where is your counsel ? 

Mr. Rurcicn. I believe he went downstairs to lunch. 

Mr. Kennepy. We told him to be here at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Rurcicu. I will take a look in the hall. 

The CuatrmMan. We will stand at ease for 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we are now going into a new phase 
of the investigation. We have given the background of the employer 
association and we have given some background of the unions. Now 
we are going to explore how the union and the employers handle their 
labor-management relations and whether the union officials are, in fact, 
interested in the employees of the various restaurants in Chicago. 

So as long as your attorney is not here, we will have to call Mr. 
McGann, then. 

The Cuatmrman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence given 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


Mr. McGann. Ido. 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN McGANN 


The Cuamman. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. McGann. My name is John McGann, and I live at 9113 South 
Albany, Evergreen Park, and I am a part owner of the Beverly 
Woods Restaurant. 

The CuarrMan. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the Beverly Woods Restaurant ? 

Mr. McGann. In Chicago; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are a part owner of that restaurant ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you also have a part ownership in the Lincoln 
Heights Restaurant ? 

Mr. McGann. In Chicago Heights; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the period of 1949 and 1950, you worked for 
Rupcich’s Restaurant ? 

Mr. McGann. As manager; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You were the general manager ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, when that restaurant had opened, were you 
approached by any members of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
Union about having the waitresses and the other employees join the 
union ¢ 

Mr. McGann. Shortly after we opened, we were approached. 

Mr. Kennepy. When would that be ¢ 

Mr. McGann. In the early summer of 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. When is that ? 

Mr. McGann. In the early summer of 1950, around June or July 
of 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who approached you at that time? 

Mr. McGann. Mr. O'Connor, James O’Connor. 

Mr. KenneDy. What was James O’Connor’s position ? 

Mr. McGann. Business agent for the South Chicago Restaurant 
Union, I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. I believe he is president of local 394. 

Mr. McGann. I think he is now, and I didn’t know whether he was 
at that time or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of the Cooks, Waiters, and Waitresses’ Union ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us the conversation that you had with 
Mr. O'Connor? 

Mr. McGann. Well, he came in shortly after we were opened as I 
said, and told me that he would like us to join the union, and at that 
time I told him I was just the manager and I would take it up with 
Mr. Rupcich, which I did. 

(At this point the following members were present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan and Curtis.) 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Rupcich? 

Mr. McGann. John Rupcich. 

Mr. Kennepy. Go ahead. 

Mr. McGann. Mr. Rupcich had not had any previous experience 
in the restaurant business prior to opening this restaurant, and I had 
had some. I knew of the restaurant association. I suggested that I 
go down and talk to the Chicago Restaurant Association and find out 
if they had any comment or advice that they could give me on this 
matter. So I called up and made a date to go down there and did go 
down and talk to Mr. Kiscau of the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. K-i-s-c-a-u? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his position in the restaurant association ? 

Mr. McGanw. I think he was the executive secretary of the Restau- 
rant Association at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he stills holds that position, does he? 

Mr. McGann. As far as I know, he does, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate to the committee what your con- 
versation was about ? 

Mr. McGann. At that time I told him I had been approached by 
Mr. O’Connor to put our employees in the union, and at that time I 
was aware that there was a movement underfoot which was by some 
other restaurant owners on the South Side of Chicago, and that there 
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had been talk of forming a voluntary committee and contributing 
funds to see if they could not fight this type of union organization. 

He knew of such a movement. In fact, he gave me some informa- 
tion on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say about it ? 

Mr. McGann. He said yes, that they had had several meetings on 
that, and that they were in the process of organizing such a group. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was to fight unionization of your restaurants, is 
that right ? 

Mr. McCann. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. At that point, may I ask: Was it to fight all union- 
ization of restaurants ? 

Mr. McGann. No, not necessarily. I mean to help us in our labor 
relationship. Let’s put it that way. 

Senator Curtis. The reason I was prompted to that question was 
that your remark was to fight this type of unionization. 

Mr. McGann. Well, it was the only type I knew of at the time, sir. 

Senator Curris. Had you run into any situations where the em- 
ployees themselves got together and formed a union ? 

Mr. McGann. I had never, not in my experience, no, sir. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What information had you had as to how this union- 
ization was fought in the past ? 

Mr. McGann. How it was fought, sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. McGann. Up to that time, I had none. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Kiscau indicate to you ? 

Mr. McGann. He told me that there was a movement underfoot to 
form a committee such as this group, and that there would be a volun- 
tary contribution to it, and these funds would be used for legal services 
and other means of helping with us our labor problems. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he indicate to you or did you learn as to how 
this kind of problem had been handled in the past ? 

Mr. McGann. No, I did not know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, continue. 

Mr. McGann. At that, I went back and talked to Mr. Rupcich, and 
he agreed we should join the restaurant association. He thought it 
was a good idea, and so did I. We made application and did join the 
restaurant association. 

Shortly after we were a member of the restaurant association, Mr. 
O’Connor came back, and I believe his only comment at this time was, 
“T see you have joined the restaurant association,” and I said, “Yes, we 
have,” and he said, “Well, that is all right.” 

And then he walked out. There was no further comment. Then 
the next thing I know is a short time after that, one morning, there 
were pickets in front of Rupcich’s restaurant. At that time—I 
was not there the day it came, I was in the hospital—Mr. Rupcich 
called me and told me there were pickets there. I suggested he call 
the restaurant association right away, and I would try to get there 
as soon as I could. I was able to get out of the hospital for a short 
time and I came back to the restaurant and got there around 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. At that time, Mr. Kiscau had made arrangements 
for a Mr. Tietelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Mr. Tietelbaum at that time? 
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Mr. McGann. At that time I did not know who he was. But since 
then, he was the lawyer for the restaurant association. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you understand the arrangements were? 

Mr. McGann. Well; there was a conversation over the phone, I 
believe, at first, between Mr. Tietelbaum and Mr. O’Connor, as to how 
many members would be put in the union, and there was a little bit 
of quibbling, I think, whether it was 6, 7, or 8. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately how many employees did you have at 
that time? 

Mr. McGann. I would guess about 20 to 25, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there was going to be just a selection of seven 
names to be put into the union ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just any seven people ? 

Mr. McGann. Nobody stipulated who they had to be There was 
no stipulation as to who they had to be. They were picked at random, 
T believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you speak a little more clearly ¢ 

Mr. McGann. They were picked at random. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just seven names were picked out 

Mr. McGann. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they were just placed on the union rolls; 
that right ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct. 

( At this point, Senator Church entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. What about their dues? 

Mr. McGann. They were paid by check, by Mr. Rupcich. 

Mr. Kennepy. He paid the dues and initiation fees ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how much he paid? 

Mr. McGann. I don’t know the exact amount; no, sir. I believe 
it was around $3 per employee, or $21 for the first month. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were the employees ever consulted about it? 

Mr. McGann. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they ever told that they were in the union? 

Mr. McGann. I don’t know that they were. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have no information? You were general 
manager ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, and I didn’t tell them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have no information that the union ever 
consulted with any of these people? 

Mr. McGann. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was just a question of selecting any seven names 
and paying the initiation fees and the dues of those people and then 
the union went away? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was never any discussion about wages, hours, 
or conditions ¢ 

Mr. McGann. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And while you remained as general manager of 
the restaurant, did the union ever come back or a representative of 
the union ever come back and discuss this matter with you as far as 
the wages or the hours ? 

Mr. McGann. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. What did you regard such an arrangement as that 
to be? 

Was it just a shakedown ? 

Mr. McGann. Well, it was an unfortunate situation we found 
ourselves in, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. I understand. You were confronted with either 
a picket line or making some arrangements on the order you have 
described ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. And you regarded it as a shakedown, didn’t you? 

Well, name it, if that isn’t it. State what it is. 

Mr. McGann. I think it could be construed as that; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the people whose names you selected and put 
in the union had no knowledge of it ? 

Mr. McGann. To my knowledge they had no knowledge of 
that is right, sir. 

The CHarMaNn. In other words, you did not say anything to them 
about it ? 

Mr. McGann. No, sir; I didn’t 

The CHarrMan. You never at any time told them about it? 

Mr. McGann. I did not; no, sir. 

The CHatrMANn. Well, did they ever indicate to you they knew 
they were in the union ? 

Mr. McGann. No, sir; they did not. 

The CHarrMan. You paid the initiation fees ? 

Mr. McGann. I didn’t, but Mr. Rupcich did. 

The Cuatrman, All right. The business paid it 

Mr. McGann. The business paid it; yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. They paid the initiation fees. What were those 
fees 

Mr. McGann. I couldn’t tell you the exact amount because it was 
8 years ago. I believe the dues were $3 per employee or $21 per 
month, but what the initiation fee was, I don’t know. 

The CHarrMan. You don’t recall what it was? 

Mr. McGann. I don’t remember what it was. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, by this arrangement, part of your 
employees were in a union, not a union of their choice, not with their 
knowledge, and you were handling this as a business expense of the 
restaurant ¢ 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrman. It was charged off as a business expense; was it 
not ? 

Mr. McGann. I believe it is, sir. 

The CuHamman. Therefore, it wouldn’t be taxable; is that correct ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is another way of getting around paying 
taxes. 

Mr. McGann. You can say it, yes, sir. 

The Carman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that under section 302 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, making this kind of payments is a violation of the law, 
and you can ‘be subject to a year in prison and a $10,000 fine? 

Mr. McGann. No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you leave the employment of Rupcich? 
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Mr. McGann, Approximately 2 years later, in 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then form your own restaurant ? 

Mr. McGann. Not at that time, no. I went to work for another 
restaurant, 

Mr. Kennepy. After a while did you form a restaurant? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, I did. Three years ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name o that? 

Mr. McGann. The Beverly Woods Restaurant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Located where? 

Mr. McGann. 11532 Southwestern in Chicago. 

Mr. Krennepy. How many employees have you there? 

Mr. McGann. We have approximately 50 employees. 

Mr. Krennepy. Were you approached about bringing those indi- 
viduals into the union ? 

Mr. McGann. Shortly after we were opened we were approached, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you go to the restaurant association then? 

Mr. McGann. No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you go at that time? 

Mr. McGann. I felt I didn’t have to, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you could make this deal yourself ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. F ormerly this deal had been made through Mr. 
Kiscau and through Tietelbaum and you felt you could handle this 
yourself ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. What did you do then? 

Mr. McGann. Well, Mr. O’Connor came in, and after conferring 
with him on several occasions we agreed on the number of employees, 
either 12, 13, or 14, something similar to that, I am not sure exactly. 
I think it was 12. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then pay the initiation fees ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the dues? 

Mr. McGann. Initially I did, yes, sir. Since then we have taken 
the dues out of the employees’ pay. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you select the names of the people that were 
to be put into the union ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes. 

Mr. KenneEpy. You selected them initially ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell your employees that they were in the 
union ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes; they all knew it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then start deducting the dues from their 
salaries? 

Mr. McGann. Yes: we did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had they given you a card with permission to deduct 
the dues ? 

Mr. McGann. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just told them you were deducting the dues? 

Mr. McGann. Well, we had a meeting, sir, and I told them that we 
would, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know whether in this restaurant you are 
paying union rates or not? 
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Mr. McGann. I do not know that, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody from the union ever discuss that with 
you? 

Mr. McGann. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody from the union ever discuss wages, 
hours, or conditions with you? 

Mr. McGann. No, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. They just received the initiation fees and the dues 
of the employees and then left, is that right ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That isthe only thing they were interested in ¢ 

Mr. McGann. It seems so. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not even know what you are supposed to be 
paying your employees? 

Mr. McGann. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about your second restaurant that you just 
opened up? 

Mr. McGann. That has just been opened about 5 months now, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you been approached by the union on that? 

Mr. McGann. Yes; I have, by the same union. 

Mr. Kennepy. By thesame individuals? 

Mr. McGann. Thesame individual, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. O’Connor, again ? 

Mr. McGann. James O’Connor, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He isstill operating ? 

Mr. McGann. Apparently he is, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you made any arrangements with him on that ? 

Mr. McGann. I have discussed it with him, but we have not made 
anything definite on it; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you will make the same deal, if you can? 

Mr. McGany. If I have to, I will. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I will wait until Mr. Kennedy finishes this point. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, may I just read into the record this 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act, section 302 (a) : 

It shall be unlawful for any employer to pay or deliver or to agree to pay or 
deliver any money or other thing of value to any representative of any of his 
employees who are employed in an industry affecting commerce. 

Section (c) : 

The provisions of this section shall not be applicable— 
and then it says under section 4: 


With respect to money deducted from the wages of employees in payment of 
membership dues in a labor organization; provided that the employer has re- 
ceived from each employee on whose account such deductions are made a written 
assignment which shall not be irrevocable for a period of more than 1 year or 
beyond the termination date of the applicable collective agreement, whichever 
occurs sooner. 


And then (d), says: 


Any person who willfully violates any provision of this section shall upon con- 
viction thereof be guilty of a misdemeanor and be subject to a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment of not more than 1 year or both. 
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What you did in the restaurant that you owned, you paid the in- 
itiation fees and the dues for the first month without consulting your 
employees ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then the deduction was made at a later time 
without the written permission of the employees, is that correct? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we made a study of the wages of 
some of these restaurants that we are going to have witnesses on be- 
fore the committee. First, however, Senator Curtis has some ques- 
tions. 

Senator Curtis. How many employees do you have now ? 

Mr. McGann. Between 50 and 55. 

Senator Curtis. How many of them belong to the union ? 

Mr. McGann. Fifteen of them, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How are their dues paid at the present time? 

Mr. McGann. They are deducted from their salary and they are 
paid by check once every 3 months. 

Senator Curtis. They are deducted from their salaries? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did any of those employees ever ask you to do 
that ? 

Mr. McGann. Didtheyaskmeto? No, sir; they did not. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know whether any of them ever attended 
a union meeting ? 

Mr. McGann. I don’t believe they do, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Do they get any benefits from it ? 

Mr. McGann. None that I know of, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Why do you take the money away from them ? 

Itistheirmoney. They earned it. 

Mr. McGann. That’s right. 

Senator Curtis. Why did you take it? 

Mr. McGann. Well, we have to pay the dues, and at the time we 
were organized, sir, I did not have the money to pay it myself or I 
would have. 

Senator Curtis. You would be violating the Federal statute any 
way yourun. But why did you take their money ? 

Mr. McGann. We had a meeting and they agreed that they would 
pay the dues, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Fifteen of them agreed that they would pay the 
dues? 

Mr. McGann. All the waitresses at the time agreed that they would 
pay the dues; yes, sir. Any of the girls that were working. There 
was no objection voiced when we told them that we were going to 
belong to the union. 

Senator Curtis. You told them that they were going to belong to 
the union ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curris. They didn’t do their own organizing ? 

Mr. McGann. No; they did not. 

Senator Curtis. These 50 or 55 employees, of them how many are 
waitresses ? 


Mr. McGann. About 25 of them. 
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Senator Curris. And 15 of them agreed to pay dues, how about 


the other 10? 


Mr. McGann. Well, they also pay dues, sir. In other words, we 
deduct a dollar from each one of their wages per week. 

Senator Curtis. You deduct from all of them ? 

Mr. McGann. From all of the waitresses after they are working 


there; yes, sir. 


Senator Curtis. You took money out of the paychecks of some of 
them whose names weren’t even sent to the union ? 

Mr. McGann. Well, they get into the union. Every 3 months when 
Mr. O’Connor comes, the ones who have left, he picks up their books 
and new girls are put in, sir. 

Senator Curtis. But you have about 25 waitresses continuously ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Curris. And you take money from all 25 and pay dues for 
15, is that right ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And they said that was all right ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes,sir; they agreed to it. 

Senator Curtis. Each one of them ? 

Mr. McGann. We had a meeting, sir, and they did not object to it. 
Senator Curtis. How many times did you have such a meeting ? 

Mr. McGann. We had a meeting for the union. That was one meet- 
ing, sir. We have periodic meetings. We don’t discuss these union 
problems at every meeting. 

Senator Curtis. How many times did you discuss this dues business ? 
Mr. McGann. Just the one time, sir. 

Senator Curtis. When was that ? 

Mr. McGann. Shortly after we opened. 

Senator Curtis. When ? 

Mr. McGann. Back in 1955; 3 years ago. 

Senator Curtis. Of your 25 waitresses that you have now, how 
many have been with you since 1955 ? 

Mr. McGann. I would say about 4 or 5. 

Senator Curtis. So at the most, only 4 or 5 have ever agreed to this. 


Is that true ? 


Mr. McGann. That was all that was there, probably, on the initial 
meeting; yes, sir, 

Senator Curtis. So it isn’t true that the 25 who are paying into this 
have agreed to it, is it ? 

By your own testimony, you say you brought it up once in 1955, 
and you only have 4 or 5 of those waitresses left. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. So when you said a bit ago that they agreed to it, 
at least 20 of them have not agreed to it, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. McGann. Well, they did not agree to it at the original meet- 
ing, and I have not discussed it with them, but it has been discussed 


infor mally among all of us. 


Senator Curtis. But they have never agreed to it ? 
Mr. McGann. Pardon me? 

Senator Curtis. They have never agreed to it ? 
Mr. McGann. I didn’t understand you. 

Senator Curtis. They have never agreed toit? 
Mr. McGaxwn. Not form: lly or written ; no, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. Or any other way ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes; they have agreed. They know that the situa- 
tion exists. 

Senator Curtis. But you said that you only brought this up in your 
first meeting, and you have about 20 waitresses thi it were not even 
employees then. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You knew that they were not getting any union 
benefits? 

Mr.McGann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. For whose benefit, then, was this money paid to 
the union / 

Mr. McGann. I think for all of ours, sir, that work at the Beverly 
Woods Restaurant. 

Senator Curtis. For what? 

Mr. McGann. For all of us that work at the Beverly Woods 
Restaurant. 

Senator Curris. How would it help your waitresses ? 

Mr. McGann. It provides a job for them, sir. 

Senator Curtis. They couldn’t have a job any other way ? 

Mr. McGann. I didn’t say they couldn’t have a job. But they all 
seem to be willing to work at our place under the conditions that exist. 

Senator Curtis. It seems like to me, when we dig into these cor- 
rupt situations, that the worker is just a pawn. Management and 
union bosses just move them around like they were chessmen, for their 
convenience, their gain, and their enrichment. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I just want to ask you: How much do you pay into 
this union a month out of your establishment ? 

Mr. McGann. How much do we pay into it out of our restaurant ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. McGann. I could not answer that, sir. 

The Crairman. Well, you have 25 people working for you. 

Mr. McGann. It is $4 a month for employee, and for each new em- 
ployee we put in, there is a charge of, I think it is $12 initiation fee, and 
it Varies from month to month. 

The Crarman. Then for dues alone you pay in about $100 a 
month ? 

Mr. McGann. That is corrrect, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then you pay in for each new member about $12 
initiation fee ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any conferences with the union with 

respect to terms of employment, working conditions, or anything else 
for the benefit of — who work for you? 

Mr. Mc ‘Gann. No; I don’t sir. 

The Cuaimrman. Have they ever requested any such arrangements 
or any such conferences ? 

Mr. McGann. No: they have not. 

The Cuarman. What you are actually doing, then, is collect- 
ing from these working people $4 a month out of their wages, plus 
$12 when they start working with you, and paying tribute to a union 
that is nothing but a shakedown racket. That is the truth about 
it, isn’t it ? 
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Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you are caught in a situation there where 
you are helpless, you can’t do anything about it, other than close 
your business ¢ 

Mr. McGann. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. You would be driven out of business if you didn’t 
pay tribute to this gang of hoodlums. 

Mr. McGann. If they put pickets in front of our place, we can’t 
cperate. 

The Cuarrman. That puts you out of business. 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. So you are a victim of circumstances. You either 
have to pay off to this criminal element that is operating in that 
fashion, or go out of business? 

Mr. McGann. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrmay. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If there is anything wrong with what I have 
said, and you are a party to it, you are there, the victim of it, if there 
is anything wrong with what I have said about it, I wish you would 
correct me. 

Mr. McGann. Well, as far as the background goes that you are 
speaking of, sir, my first knowledge of the background was here 
this morning, listening to the testimony that I heard. 

The Cuarrman. I will take the responsibility for the background 
that I referred to. 

Mr. McGann. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But whatever the background is, it operates as a 
shakedown racket so far as you are concerned. 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You get no benefit from it, neither do your work- 
ers get any benefit from it, except this crowd decrees that you may 
stay in business and they may Save their jobs, if you pay tribute. 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to observe in 
connection with your statement that I think that perhaps it is not 
the witness here, Mr. McGann, who pays tribute to maintain the 
privilege of operating his restaurant without pickets thrown about 
it, but his employees who pay the tribute, because the deductions are 
made from the paychecks of his employees who get no representa- 
tion and no benefit from it. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, I do not know whether you were here 

Senator Cuurcn. I believe that just worsens the picture. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. I don’t know whether you were here or not 
when he testified about another business where the company or the 
restaurant, the business, itself, paid both the initiation fee and the 
dues to stay in business. 

Senator Cuurcn. I heard the witness say that initially the com- 
pany paid dues, but later they were taken from the pay checks of the 
employees. 

But in any case, here clearly is demonstrated the operations of a 
labor union that is a union by name, and certainly not in substance, 
that is conducting a shakedown operation from which the employees 
derive no benefit whatsoever. 
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Tell me, Mr. McGann, since you have entered into this arrange- 
ment with local 394, and have been making these payments, have you 
purchased peace in that you have no trouble with pickets? 

Mr. McGann. I have had no trouble with them at all, sir. 

Senator Cuurcnu. But you have now every reason to believe that 
if you were to discontinue these deductions and these payments, that 
trouble might ensue ? 

Mr. McGann. Well, just 5 blocks away from me, the Nantucket 
Restaurant had a strike for 2 years at the same time we opened 
our place. 

The Cuarrman. Allright, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. McGann, actually, when the union came in 
there it cost the employees some wages, did it not, because they did 
not get an increase in wages at the time you started making the 
deductions ? 

Mr. McGann. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So actually the union cost the employees money 
and brought no benefit ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the other hand, we were talking about the union 
officials’ gain from this because of the money that was paid in, but 
also you gained as the employer, did you not, because through this 
arrangement there was no enforcement of any contract as far as 
wages, hours, and conditions are concerned ? 

Mr. McGann. Well, there was no talk of a contract, no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What you received, in effect, was a sweetheart ar- 
rangement with the union, was it not ? 

Mr. McGann. Well, I don’t know what that exactly means, but 
we have no trouble with unions. 

Mr. Kennepy. For the payment of this money. 

Mr. McGann. That is right. 

Mr, Kennepy. And, in fact, your employees, the majority of your 
employees, do not receive union scale. 

Mr. McGann. I don’t know what union scale is. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have a witness here who will give you some in- 
formation on the situation in your restaurant. 

Senator Curtis. Where is your restaurant located ? 

Mr. McGann. 11532 Southwestern, and there is another restaurant 
that just opened up in Chicago Heights, where we do not belong to 
a union as yet. 

The CuHarrMan. Be sworn, please. 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this Sen- 
ate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Gorscn. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GERALD GOTSCH 


The CuairMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business. 

Mr. Gorscu. My name is Gerald Gotsch, from Chicago, Ill. I 
work for the Genera] Accounting Office. 

The Cuarrman. You have been performing services for this com- 
mittee, have you? 
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Mr. Gotscu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have yca been with the Government ! 

Mr. Gortscn. For about 2 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. I might say, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gotsch has been 
working with the committee for some time and has been a great help 
and assistance in our Chic ago office and has been working on this par- 
ticular case now for some months. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Gotsch, have you made a study of the restaurant 
that is owned by Mr. McGann, the witness ? 

Mr. Gotscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you made a comparison and a study of the 
salaries that are paid to the employees ? 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us—what do the records show as to 
how many employees worked for that restaurant ? 

Mr. Gorscr. At the time of my examination, sir, there were 65 
employees at the Beverly Woods Restaurant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, how were they broken down ? 

Mr. Gorscu. There were 30 waitresses, and there were miscellaneous 
workers amounting to 22 employees, and bartenders, also. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, of the 30 waitresses, how many were union? 

Mr. Gotscn. Twenty-nine were union, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Twenty-nine? 

Mr. Gorscn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the wage scale for waitresses / 

Mr. Gorscnu. Sixty-seven cents an hour is union scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the waitresses in Mr. McGann’s Restau- 
rant being paid ? 

Mr. Gorscu. It varied, depending on whether they worked full- 
time, lunches, or dinners. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many of the 30 were being paid below union 
scale? 

Mr. Gorscu. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were being paid below union scale ? 

Mr. Gorscn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many of the 29 that are union are being paid 
below union scale ? 

Mr. Gorscn. All of them are being paid below union scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. The only one not being paid below union scale is 
the one that is nonunion / 

Mr. Gorscu. No; she is also being paid below union scale, but she 
is nonunion. 

Mr. Kennepy. : hat must mean 28 out of the 29? 

Mr. Gorscn. No; all 30. 

Mr. Kennepy. They are being paid below union scale / 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Including the 29 members of the union ? 

Mr. Gotscn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, what are some of the waitresses getting paid 
there ? 

Mr. Gorscn. The waitresses that work lunches and dinners are paid 

$2 for doing that. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Give us the hourly rate for some of these waitresses. 

Mr. Gorscu. Well, in that particular case, the scale is set up on a 
meal basis. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, let us compare it with the 67 cents. You said 
the waitresses get paid 67 cents. 

Mr. Gorscu. They are being paid 50 cents on hour. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is some 17 cents below union scale. 

Mr. Gorscu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are any of the other employees in similar circum- 
stances ¢ 

Mr. Gorscu. Well, most of the other employees except for the bar- 
tenders are nonunion, but for instance in the miscellaneous category, 
all of them are nonunion, and 11 are being paid below union scale, and 
11 are being paid above. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the nonunion ? 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the bartenders? 

Mr. Gorscu. The bartenders are all being paid the scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they union or nonunion ¢ 

Mr. Gorscu. There are 3 union and 4 nonunion. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it amounts to a disadvantage, does it not, to be a 
member of the union as far as working at that particular restaurant is 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have got more chance of being paid above union 
scale if you are not a member of the union; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Gorscu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee what this saves the 
restaurant over a period? What would they have to pay in union dues, 
or what are paid in union dues per year by this establishment ? 

Mr. Gorscu. The total is about $1,200. 

Mr. Kennepy That goes to the union ? 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir; that is taken out of their salaries. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately $1,200 ¢ 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were you able to compute as to the savings to 
this restaurant by the fact that they do not meet union scale for their 
employees ? 

Mr. Gorscn. They save $21,300, approximately. 

Mr. Kennepy. It isasav os approximately $21,300 ¢ 

Mr. Gorscn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That isa year? 

Mr. Gorscu. That isa yearly figure. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much does it cost a waitress, for instance, in 
wage for a week? Do you have any computation on that? 

Mr. Gorscu. Pardon me. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, how much does it cost one waitress in 
wages a week by not being paid union scale 

Mr. Gorscu. I have a daily figure here. The hourly waitresses 
working 8-hour shift lose about $1. 36 a day because they are not paid 
scale, and the girls that work lunches lose $1.23 a day, and the girls 
that work dinner, in comparison with union scale, lose $1.61 per day. 

Mr. Kennepy. This would range anywhere from approximately 
$6 to $8 a week ¢ 
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Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That it costs each one of these employees? 

Mr. Gorscu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. By the fact that the union contract is not being 
enforced ? 

Mr. Gorscu. Plus the fact they have to pay their union dues. 

Mr. Kennepy. Plus the deduction ? 

Mr. Gorscu. That is right. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN McGANN—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. McGann, I take it that you are truthful in your 
ansyer that you did not know. What it amounts to is that you did 
receive what is a “sweetheart” contract with the union in this arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. McGann. Could I say something along the lines of what he 
just said ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. McGann. When you talk about a union scale for a waitress, 
T would like to know just how that is computed. Is there any provi- 
sion for meals and things of that nature, and uniforms? 

Now, in other words, I want to be as fair as I can with you and 
I expect you to be as fair as you can with me, in reference to this: 
I think from the general opinion of all of the people here, me and my 
organization here are painted to be quite Scrooge-like in our dealings 
with our employees, and yet I can say here right now in front of them, 
because I am sure they are watching me in Chicago, that I don’t think 
that there is any better labor relationship between employee and em- 
ployer than there is between myself and my employees. 

Although those figures are correct because Mr. Gotsch was in and 
saw my books, he doesn’t know of any of the extenuating circum- 
stances that go around this. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it is very possible, maybe the union is putting 
the scale above what anybody could afford to pay. 

Mr. McGann. Not necessarily that, but the main thing I was going 
to bring out, for instance, is this: I could afford to pay my employees 
75 cents or 80 cents or $1 an hour and then, like a lot of restaurants, 
charge them $1 or $2 a day for meals. 

In our case, we don’t do that. Other restaurants I know pay a 
higher scale for instance for the waitresses, and then at the end of the 
day deduct $2 for their meals that they eat there. 

That is, I think, a point that should be brought out right at this 
time. 

Senator Curtis. What arrangements do you have about uniforms? 

Mr. McGann. The girls buy their own uniforms. We buy the uni- 
forms and then the girls purchase them from us. If you will go over 
our figures you will find it is a substantial loss as a result of that. We 
originally bought the uniforms for the girls, but because of careless use 
of them we had to put a charge on them. In doing that, I mean, uni- 
forms become very expensive things. Even though we in effect collect 
money for the uniforms, we lose an awful lot of money as a result of 
that because we don’t collect but one-third of the money that uniforms 
cost us. 
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Mr. Gorscu. I would like to make a comment on this. As far as 
the union scale is concerned, it does not have anything to do with 
meals. The union contract or agreement booklet that the union fur- 
nishes says that these scales do not include meals, and meals are over 
and above this. 

Mr. McGann. I am not aware of what the contract says, but I 
thought I would like to point out to you our particular arrangement 
with our employees, between us and our employees, is very satisfactory, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the point is that the representatives of the 
union never contacted you about the salaries, or the way you were 
treating your employ ees ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were never contacted after you started paying 
the dues, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. McGann. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never evidenced any interest in it. Just on a 
factual basis of examining what the union scale should be, we have 
come up with these figures, and now they have to speak for themselves. 
I appreciate your stating your position on it. 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, there is one thing that stands out clearly, 
that all they were interested in, those who tried to organize your shop 
and made these arrangements, all they were interested in was the 
money and nothing else. They manifested no interest in your welfare 
or the welfare of your help or anyone else? 

Mr. McGann. That is right, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all for now. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Rupcich. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you oe swear that the evidence given 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN RUPCICH, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
WILLIAM J. LANCASTER 


The CuatrmMan. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Rurcicu. I am John Rupcich, of Chicago, Ill., and my place 
of business is Rupcich’s Restaurant. 

The Cuamman. Do you havea restaurant by that name? 

Mr. Rurcicu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is located where ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. 106th and Indianapolis Boulevard. 

The CuarrMan. That is your alien also ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You have counsel to represent you ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Will you identify yourself for the record, please? 
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Mr. Lancaster. William J. Lancaster, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

The Cuamman. All right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Rupcich, you opened a restaurant in Chicago 
in 1950? 

Mr. Rurcicnu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had Mr. McGann as your general manager ? 

Mr. Roupcicnu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were approached shortly after opening up by 
the union representative about organizing your employees ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you were approached by James O’Connor, of 
the union ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you personally have any conversations with 
Mr. O’Connor? 

Mr. Rurpcicn. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you had some conferences after that, did you 
not, with the representatives of the restaurant association ? 

Mr. Rupcicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. With whom did you talk down there ? 

Mr. Rurcicn. I talked once with Mr. Kiesaw. 

Mr. Kennepy. With anyone else? 

Mr. Rupcicu. Well, the morning that the strike was settled, with 
Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am talking about prior to the time they put pickets 
there, did you have any conversations with them ? 

Mr. Rurcicn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, you had these conversations and then did the 
union come along and place pickets in front of your restaurant; did 
they ? 

Mr. Rorcicn. I didn’t have any conversations with anyone before 
the pickets were there. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right, after the pickets were there ? 

Mr. Rorcicr. After the pickets came; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell what h: appened then ? 

Mr. Rupcicu. One morning my wife awakened me and said that 
the building was surrounded by pickets, and I immediately called Mr. 
McGann and he said to get in touch with the association, and that he 
would be out. So later that afternoon Mr. McGann came out and he 
handled the situation after that. The pickets left that afternoon and 
the next morning they were there again, and Mr. Teitelbaum came out 
and settled the strike, and sent the pickets on their way. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did he settle the strike ? 

Mr. Rurcicn. He was just there that morning, and they walked into 
the place, and he walked in with Mr. O’Connor, and asked me if it 
was satisfactory. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was Mr. Kiesaw there at that time ? 

Mr. Rurcicn. No; he was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. He had arranged for Mr. Teitelbaum to come out ? 

Mr. Rupcicn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Teitelbaum, when he arrived there, he had 
some conferences with Mr. O’Connor, and they were able to settle the 
strike ? 
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Mr. Rurcicnu. I believe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the arrangements that were made ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. I don’t know what arrangements were made. All 
I know is that Mr. McGann asked me if seven employees was all right, 
and it was all right, and I said, if he thought so, fine. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would agree to pay $21 a month, is that right ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. That is right, plus the initiation. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much was the initiation ¢ 

Mr. Rupcicn. I am not positive at this time. 


Mr. Kennepy. Approximately. 

Mr. Rupcicn. I imagine it was about $12, $10 to $12 per employee. 
Mr. Kennepy. $10 or $12. 

Mr. Ruprcicu. Per employee. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would be about $100 altogether ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you pay that by check or by cash? 

Mr. Ruectcu. All by cheek, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they tell you that you could select the employees ? 
Mr. Rupcicn. There was no stipulation made as to employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you select any seven employees? 

Mr. Rurcicu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you inform the employees ? 

Mr. Rurcticu. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you inform them they were in the union ¢ 

Mr. Rvurcicn. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you started paying the dues; is that right? 
Mr. Rurecicu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the ones that you selected were L. Pinkston ? 
Mr. Rurcicn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Helen Young, Margaret Johnson, Rebecca Williams, 


Ann Toliggel, Mary Kemel, and B. Griffiths; is that right? 


Mr. Rvurcicu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you continue to pay dues for those seven indi- 
viduals ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, L. Pinkston left your employment, 


according to your records, on September 2, 1950, and how long did 
you pay dues on her? 
Mr. Rurcicu. Well, I just paid dues. 


Mr. 


KENNEDY. 


In fact, you were paying dues on her when we 


began our investigation, in 1958? 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Rupcicu. 


KENNEDY. 


to that time? 


| believe so, sir. 
She had left your employment some 714 years prior 


Mr. Rurcicu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Helen Young, August 18, 1950? 

Mr. Rurcicn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Margaret Johnson, February 21, 1951; Rebecca 


Williams, September 22, 1950? 


Mr. Rurcicn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennevy. Ann Toliggel, August 26, 1950; Mary Kemel, No- 
vember 11, 1950; and B. Grifliths, June 30, 1951? 

Mr. Ruecicn. That is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. But you were paying dues on these seven individuals 
even up to 1958? 

Mr. Rurcicu. As far as I know, that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you still paying dues on those seven people? 

Mr. Rurcicu. I believe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are just going to continue on the same indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. Rurcicu. I had been paying my dues every month. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, have you ever had any conversations or con- 
ferences with the union officials regarding wages or hours or condi- 
tions for the employees ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. None at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never evidenced any interest in the wages of 
the employees ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. No, sir. 

Mr. Kexnepy. They just wanted this amount of money each month; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. I believe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. They weren’t interested in anything other than the 
money being paid ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have an affidavit from one 
of the employees, if we could read it into the record. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes; it may be read into the record. Before you 
do that, Mr. Kennedy, I would like to ask the witness : What do you pay 
the $21 a month for ¢ 

Mr. Rurcicn. Well, I just pay it for the right to operate, and just 
to be able to operate in a friendly way. 

Senator Cuurcn. You pay it in order to buy no trouble? 

Mr. Ruecicu. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. Is this possible; that there are other advantages 
that might accrue to you by virtue of this $21-a-month payment, other 
than no trouble? For example, you have heard testimony here this 
afternoon as to the local union scale in Chicago. Do you pay that 
scale in your own restaurant ? 

Mr. Ruecicu. Well, at the time I opened, my manager took care 
of the scale. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you now pay that scale in your restaurant ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. I believe so, and I thought I was above scale. 

Senator Cuurcu. There is competitive advantage, then, you feel, 
in your cases, derived by virtue of this arrangement whereby you pay 
$21 a month and have no trouble? 

Mr. Rupcicn. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcn. I am thinking in terms of competition with other 
restaurants that may be paying the union scale, where the waiters and 
waitresses may be represented by legitimate unions, and are concerned 
with their welfare and are negotiating with their employers. 

Mr. Rurecicu. I understand. 

Senator Cuurcn. And it seems to me that this kind of a situation 
could easily lend itself to conditions of unfair competition with restau- 
rants that are organized legitimately and are paying union scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, we have this affidavit, which we have received 
permission to read into the record. 

The CuarrMan. The affidavit may be printed in the record. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 

Mr. Durry (reading) : 

I, Mrs. Lucille Kertis, who reside at 2727 Birch Street, Whiting, Ind., freely 
and voluntarily make the following statement to LaVern J. Duffy, who has iden- 
tified himself to me as a member of the staff of the United States Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor-Management Field. No threats, 
force, or duress have been used to induce me to make this statement, nor have 
I received any promise of immunity from any consequences which may result 
from submission of this statement to the aforementioned Senate select commit- 
tee. 

In the year 1950, I was employed as a waitress at Rupcich Restaurant, located 
at 106th and Indianapolis Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. I left Rupcich’s Restaurant 
in the latter part of 1950. During my employment at Rupcich’s I did not join 
any union, nor was I ever contacted by any individual inquiring if I wanted to 
join a union. 

Mr. Duffy, who has indentified himself as a member of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor-Management Field, informed me 
that I was, in fact, a member of Local 394 of the Hotel, Club, Restaurant Fm- 
ployees and Bartenders International Union while employed at Rupcich’s. This 
information was a great surprise to me and was the first time I had ever been 
informed that I was a member of a union while employed at Rupcich’s. 

The first time I ever joined a labor union was in 1953, when I started working 
as a waitress at Phil Smidt & Son, Inc., located at Whiting, Ind. When I began 
my employment at this establishment, I was asked by a union representative 
if I wanted to join Local 32 of the Hotel, Club, Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union in Gary, Ind. I joined the union and, for the 
past 5 years, while a member of local 82, I have paid my own dues and am 
currently a member in guod standing. 

I have read the foregoing statement, and, to the best of my knowledge, it is 
true and correct. 

LucILLE KERTES. 

Witnesses : 

MARGARET KAWALEC. 
JULIA JACKURA. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this Ist day of July 1958. 

Cieo A. Myers, Notary Public. 

My commission expires February 20, 1962. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan, Church, and Curtis. ) 

Mr. Durry. Her name, prior to her marriage, was Lucille Kingston. 

Mr. Krennepy. There are five individuals that you pay dues on 
since September 1950 that have not been employed at your restaurant; 
is that right? There are five employees that you have been paying 
dues on since September 1950 who have not been employed at your 
restaurant ¢ 

Mr. Ruecicu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And two since 1951? 

Mr. Rupcicu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And none of them knew that they were in the union? 

Mr. Rurcicu. As far as I knew, none of them knew that, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees do you have in your res- 
taurant ? 

Mr. Rurecicu. Today ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Rurcicn. About 48. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many did you have at that time ? 

Mr. Ruecicnu. I think there was about 25. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you say that all your employees have been 
paid union scale or above ? 
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Mr. Rurcicu. I don’t know, sir, if all of them. I believe, other 
than the waitresses, I believe that they were. 
Mr. Kennepy. We have some information on that, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF GERALD GOTSCH—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what the records show, so far as 
Mr. Rupcich’s restaurant ? 

Mr. Gorscu. Their total number of employees is 49. At the time 
of our examination, the employer was paying dues on seven waitresses, 
none of whom, of course, were there He currently employs, at the 
time of our examination, 21 waitresses, none of which are union. None 
of them are registered in the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of those 21, how many were paid below union scale? 

Mr. Gorscu. The 21 union waitresses—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Nonunion. 

Mr. Gorscn. They are all nonunion. Nine are paid above scale and 
12 below scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. How about the miscellaneous employees ? 

Mr. Gorscn. There are 17 miscellaneous employees, none of which 
is union. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many are being paid below scale on that? 

Mr. Gorscu. Sixteen are being paid below scale and one is being 
paid above. 

Mr. Kennepy. How about the cooks? 

Mr. Gorscn. There are four cooks, none of whom are union. Three 
are being paid above union scale and one below scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. How about the hostesses and the bartenders? 

Mr. Gorscu. There are four union bartenders and they are all being 
paid above union scale. Those are the only four union employees in 
the place. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the saving to the employer per year on 
this? 

Mr. Gorscu. The employer is saving $6,162, approximately, on his 
waitresses by not paying the scale, and $8,516 on the miscellaneous 
kitchen employees, by not paying scale, for a total of $14,600, approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the total? 

Mr. Gorscu. $14,600, approximately. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the saving to the employer each year? 

Mr. Gotscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN RUPCICH—Resumed 


Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Rurcicu. No, but, like Mr. McGann said, there are many other 
things, like I give my w aitresses a meal, and also, in many restaurants, 
where the waitresses work, they have to pay the bre akage on their 
dishes and all, and I accept that myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Once again, this is what the contract reads, as has 
been explained, as to how much they should be paid under the union 
scale. 

Mr. Rurcicu. Yes; I understand. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that the payments you are making 

2ach month are a violation of the law ? 

Mr. Rurcicn. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, if you are found guilty, you can go to jail for 
a year and pay a $10,000 fine? 

“Mr. Rurcicu. I did not; no. 

Mr. Kenney. And the rec eipt of the money by the union officials 
is also a violation of the law, section 302 ? 

Mr. Rurcicu. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. This has all been going on in your restaurant for a 
long period of time, and in Mr. McGann’s restaurant for several 
years. It is all contrary to and in violation of the criminal law. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further of this witness? 

Senator Curtis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairnman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask this witness something about 
Mr. McGann’s operation. 

You stated that a number of his employees were union members. 

Mr. Gorscn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How do you know this? 

Mr. Gorscn. Because I talked to Mr. McGann and asked him which 
persons were members of the union and which were not. 

Senator Curris. Did any of the employees say they were members 
of the union ¢ 

Mr. Gorscu. I did not talk to the employees there, sir; but looked 
at the payroll records and on the payroll records there were deductions 
for union dues. 

Senator Curris. Did you examine the records of the union? 

Mr. Gorscu. I did not do that myself, personally. 

Senator Curris. In other words, the employer says they belong to 
the union ? 

Mr. Gorscu. That is right, sir; and dues were being deducted from 
their wages. 

Senator Curtis. But none of the employees told you they belonged 
to the union and there has been no examination that the union carried 
them as members / 

Mr. Gorscnu. I did not check into that, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We checked into it, and they are in the union. 

Senator Curtis. They are in the union ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. That is all I would ask this witness. 

The Cuatrman. How do you pay into the union, by check or by 
cash / 

Mr. Rurcicu. Yes, sir; I pay by check. 

The Cuarrman. Then there should be a record of it. I believe you 
said you checked the union records and they show that there are 
memberships ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcn. For the purpose of the record, it might be help- 
ful, since our counsel, Mr. Kennedy, has alluded to the Federal law, 
for him to explain how it is that the Federal law has applicability 
in this field, and whether or not the NLRB assumes jurisdiction in 
this field. 
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This committee ought to know if there are gaps in the Federal law 
aspects as affects a problem of this kind and to what extent the local 
authority in Chicago, or local law in the State of Illinois, fails to 
furnish a remedy in ‘this field. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I checked with individuals who have had some 
experience in this field, and the Taft-Hartley Act itself would apply 
to this industry because of the fact that under present interpretations 
by the Supreme Court almost everything affects interstate commerce. 

For instance, in the restaurant industry, food is shipped from out of 
State into the restaurants, and ere that go into the restaurants 
often come from out of State. So it would be covered by the Taft- 
Hartley Act itself. But the National Labor Relations Board does not 
assume jurisdiction in these cases, and the State boards often will not 
assume jurisdiction because they say this is a matter covered by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and, therefore, they have no jurisdiction. I think 
this is the problem for the employer, and Sometimes for the union 
itself. These individuals end up, really, in “no man’s land” and have 
no recourse or no place that they can go as far as a remedy is concerned. 

That has been one of the great difficulties. But I understand that 
has been covered at least to some extent by the law that has been passed 
by the Senate, to make the National Labor Relations Board assume 
jurisdiction. 

Senator Curtis. That is what is involved in the so-called no man’s 
land? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Why has an extortion organization existed as an 
organization allowed to picket ? 

That is granted to a labor organization. Paragraph 5 of section 2 
of the Taft-Hartley law defines labor organizations. It says: 

The term “labor organization” means any organization of any kind or any 
agency or employee representation committee or plan in which employees par- 
ticipate, and which exists for the purpose in whole or in part of dealing with 
employers concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of 
employment, or conditions of work. 

And section 7 of the Taft-Hartley law deals with the rights of em- 
ployees. It says: 

Employees shall have the right to seek organizations, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing and to engage in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 

And then it goes on. In other words, workers are given a right to 
picket. Why a gang of extortionists interferes with the movement of 
people on the streets of Chicago is something the officials of Illinois 
and Chicago are going to have to answer, because the vy aren’t there 
representing any rights of employees 

The employees do not partic ipate, and they do not bargain for the 
employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of these pickets, as I understand it, were 
your employees. 

Mr. Rurcicn. Not any of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were all outsiders? 

Mr. Rupcicu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know quite a few of the other restaurant 
owners and managers in your area in Chicago ? 
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Mr. Rurcicu. In my area; yes, sir. 

Senator Curris. Does the union bargain with any of them con- 
cerning rates of pay, working conditions, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Rupctcn. Not in my immediate area, sir. I am right on the 
Indiana-Illinois State line, and I don’t know how the local in Indiana 
operates. 

But the restaurants in Illinois in our area, no, I don’t know of their 
operation, either, whether they bargain or not. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, I doubt very much if this union 
is a bargaining agent. There is no such thing as an extortion group 
having a lawful right to picket, or to enjoy any of these other im- 
munities which we have given to labor organizations to do things that 
ordinary citizens can’t do. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarMan. Well, they don’t bargain with you. 

Mr. Rurcicu. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. From the evidence here, this union has not been 
certified, as the bargaining agent for your employees. Has it? 

Mr. Rurcicu. No, it has not. 

The Cuarrman. So while it is not a bargaining agent duly certified 
as such by reason of the choice of your employees, it is simply operat- 
ing under the guise of a union simply for shakedown purposes. That 
is the truth about it. 

It is not operating as a bargaining agent. It is under the guise of 
that, because it is a labor union, and a labor union is supposed to be a 
bargaining agent for those who select it and use it for that purpose. 

But in this instance they are not bargaining. They make no pre- 
tense at bargaining. They do not necessarily have a majority of the 
employees to bargain for. The employees have not selected the union 
as a bargaining agent. It is simply an arrangement in the nature of 
extortion on the part of the union officials, imposed on management 
and the employees. 

All right. 

Senator Curtis. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, do we have any record 
here in the committee that the National Labor Relations Board ever 
certified this local as a bargaining agent any place? 

The Cuarrman. Have we checked on that ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t believe we have any information along that 
line. 

The CuatrMan. It might be well to check on this particular local. 

Senator Curris. If they have, I think we should check on the 
NLRB, too, who certified such an outfit. 

The Cuairman. There might very well be, Senator, a place where 
they do have and actually represent a majority. 

Senator Curris. I am talking about this local. 

The CHarrman. I am talking about this local. It may have some 
restaurants where they have a majority. I don’t know that it has. 
Maybe it has none. But it could in one place operate legitimately 
as one restaurant and in another operate as has been testified to here. 

It would be well to check and ascertain whether it has ever been 
certified as a bargaining agent for any group. 

Are there any other questions ? 

If not, thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, that is an indication on this union 
as to how it operates Now we are going into another facet, as to the 
operation, and we have three witnesses on this matter, altogether, 
and the first witness is Donald W. Strang. 

The Cuarrman. Come forward, Mr. Strang. 

Will you stand and be sworn, please? 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Srrana. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DONALD W. STRANG 


The Cratrman. Mr. Strang, state your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your business or occupation, please, sir? 

Mr. Srrane. Donald W. Strang, 1205 Over look Road, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

I am in the restaurant business. 

The CuarrMan. Do you waive counsel, Mr. Strang? 

Mr. Srrana. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the name of your restaurant ? 

Mr. Srranc. The one in Chicago operates under the name of 
Howard Johnson. 

Mr. Kennepy. And do you have restaurants in other areas? 

Mr. Srrane. Yes; I have three restaurants in Cleveland. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they named Howard Johnson also ? 

Mr. Srrane. One is Howard Johnson. One is Berwyn’s Restaurant 
in Union Commerce Building and one is Damon’s Restaurant in 
Cleveland Heights. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where is Howard Johnson’s located in Chicago 
which you own? 

Mr. Srrane. Located in Niles, Ill., at the corner of Caldwell and 
Towley Avenue. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we had some discussion before about 
the meals that were supplied to the employees. 

Section 16 of the contract regarding the employees stipulates— 

Meals supplied to employees are so supplied for the convenience of the em- 
ployer and there shall be no deduction from wages with respect to same. 

The CyHarmrman. What are you reading from, the standard con- 
tract ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union, 
the Greater Chicago Area Local Joint Executive Board, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees. That should cover the arrangement that was 
made with the previous witness. 

When did you open up your restaurant in Niles, Ill. ? 

Mr. Srrane. In February 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at that time did you have any discussions or 
conferences with any individual from the Chicago Restaurant Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Srrana. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason did you have conferences with 
them ? 
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Mr. Srranc. About the fact that I would want to be a member of 
the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you want to become a member ? 

Mr. Srrana. Well, I believe in association work. I have been very 
active in association, trade association, work in Ohio. 

Mr. Krennepy. And did you have conferences with them to indi- 
cate that they were going to take over your labor relations or could 
help you or assist you in your labor relations ? 

Mr. Srranc. I was told that they did have an attorney who did 
take care of your labor relations, but that it was not included in the 
membership to the Chicago Restaurant Association, but, rather, was 
an additional service which would be paid for additionally. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would have to contribute to a voluntary fund; 
is that right? 

Mr. Strang. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the attorney that handled this would be Abra- 
ham Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Srrane. I didn’t know who the attorney was who was repre- 
senting them. 

I was new in Chicago and I didn’t know much about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently did you learn it was Abraham Teitel- 
baum ? 

Mr. Srrana. Later; yes. 

Mr. KENnepy. And the individual who told you about him, or told 
you about this arrangement, was Mr. Kiscau, is that right ? 

Mr. Strana. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you have any difficulties or problems with 
the union subsequently, in 1952? 

Mr. Srranc. In the latter part of May, I believe, the union ap- 
proached the store and spoke to the manager asking to see me about 
becoming a part of the union. I was not in town at the time. They 
left word that when I did come to town they would like to talk to me 
about having the employees join the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. What union did they represent ? 

Mr. Srrana. A Cicero local, I think. 

Mr. Kennepy. Local 450 of the Bartenders and Waiters Miscel- 
laneous Union, located in Cicero? 

Mr. Srrane. [ am not sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, it was the local from Cicero ? 

Mr. Srrana. I understand it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is local 450, which is the union we had the 
testimony about this morning, controlled by Claude Maddox, also 
known as John Edward Moore. 

Did you have conferences with anybody from that union subse- 
quently ? , 

Mr. Srrane. I had no conferences with the union before the picket 
line was placed around us. 

Mr. Kennepy. Pickets appeared ? 

Mr. Srrane. Pickets appeared. 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to the pickets appearing, had your employees 
voted to go out on strike ? 

Mr. Srranc. The employees did not vote to go on strike. They had 
not been approached, to my understanding. 

Mr. Kennepy. They had never even been consulted ? 
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Mr. Srrana. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the picket line appeared, nonetheless ? 

Mr. Srrane. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have conferences with them then ? 

Mr. Srrana. I arrived in Chicago a couple of days after the pickets 
had been placed around the restaurant. Some time after I arrived, 
and not too long, the union officials came into the store and asked to 
see me. 

I invited them into the office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who came, do you know, representing the union ? 

Mr. Srranc. I think there were two officials of the Restaurant 
Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember their names? 

Mr. Srranea. Idon’t;no. Iam not sure what their names were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if there was a Mr. Kerr? 

Mr. Srrane. I think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Bill Kerr? 

Mr. Strano. I think he was one of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember a John Theibold? 

Mr. Strano. It sounds familiar. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you remember the name Kerr, anyway? 

Mr. Srranea. I remember the name. It has been talked of since 
then. I believe that is the one, but I can’t say for sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate to the committee what your con- 
ferences or discussions were with them ? 

Mr. Srrane. They said they wanted to talk over the matter of me 
joining the union for my employees, and I told them that in my 
opinion they were going about this thing all wrong, that if they 
could come in and say that my employees wished to “be represented 
by them, that was another story, but I said, “As far as I know, none 
of our employees want you to represent them,” and I said “For me 
to join for them against their will, or to force them to join in order 
to keep their jobs was just the same as telling them what church they 
had to belong to if they wanted to work for me.’ 

I considered it un-American, unconstitutional, and I would not 
do it. 

I said I would close the store first. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said that to the representative of local 450 and 
also the representative of the Teamsters Union ? 

Mr. Strane. No. Then they went out and they came back with a 
representative of the Teamsters U nion, and I told him somewhat along 
the same lines, and he said, “Well,” he said, “You can’t always tell.” 

He said, “We had a manufacturing company that said that the 

majority of the members did not want to belong, but after we took 
awote, they found that the majority did want to belong. . 

So I said, “Well, let’s have a vote. I will agree to a vote, and it 
will be handled in an unbiased manner, in a manner acceptable to 
both of us.” 

The head of the Restaurant Union said, “Oh, no, we just came in to 

talk this thing over. Your employees would be afraid to vote, to vote 
for a union, afraid of their jobs.” Isaid,“Afraid of their job? Weare 
having a hard time to get them to work for us for love or money.” 

They said, “Well, we just wanted to talk this over. We will leave 
now,” and they walked out. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was it ever suggested to you that you could put in 
a fixed number of employees and that would take care of the situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Srrane. Later, Mr. Teitelbaum came out to the restaurant 
shortly after I arrived in Chicago one night; Mr. Kiscau happened to 
have been talking with me about the situation at that time. He said 
he thought he could convince them that they were in the wrong, and 
that we were not going to join for our members. We decided that if 
he could do that, it would be fine, although at that time we did not 
have any assurance. But if he could convince them to stop picketing, 
because we were not going to join for our members or a any kind 
of a deal, it certainly would be a good deed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Relate what happened, would you please? 

Mr. Srrana. Well, that was the end of that conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did he come subsequently ? 

Mr. Srranc. Yes. Several times during the period he came with 
different propositions that the union was on the hook, they had made 
a mistake, they did not realize it was going to be so expensive, but, 
nevertheless, they had to have something to save face, and could we 
agree to signing up some of the employees? We refused to have any- 
thing to do with anything like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss that with Kiscau, too? 

Mr. Srrana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiscau advised against it. He said that he didn’t think it was 
right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the picket line going on at this period of time? 

Mr. Srrane. Continuously, 24 hours a day, I think. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were any of your employees picketing ? 

Mr. Strana. None of our employees were picketing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate to the committee what the situa- 
tion was at your restaurant ? 

Mr. Srrane. About, I would say, 20 or 30 pickets were surrounding 
us, and everything was tried to either persuade us to join or to close 
up, I guess. There was vandalism. There they put tacks all over the 
lot so that our customers would have punctures. They slashed our 
employees’ tires, particularly at nighttime. We had a garage that 
came over and fixed them, but that was stopped because they wouldn't 
let the people come and fix them any more. In fact, last week I was 
talking with our present manager and she said that her tires had been 
slashed 15 times during that 3-week period. They put sugar in the 
gasoline tank of our present manager and the manager at the time. 
The first was able to fix the car at a considerable expense. 

The latter, the motor was ruined and the car was sold for junk, and 
I had to replace the car. 

They threw firecrackers after the employees as they would leave. 
The teamsters union cooperated with them so that they were unable 
to get any deliveries of food. We were unable to have our garbage 
taken out. We were unable to have our money removed by armored 
express, so we had to do that ourselves. We brought in food with my 
automobile and in the automobiles of other employees, such as the 
manager’s and supervisor’s. We had to go to the source of the food 
or to other restaurants where food was delivered and we would try 
to lose the people following us, which they usually did when we 
started out, so that they wouldn’t know to what restaurants we got the 

food given to us. 
21243—58—pt. 33-6 
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I rented a trailer to take out our garbage and before I was able to 
get it out, the trailer company took it aw: ay from me, saying that they 
had been told that we should not use that trailer. 

So I bought a trailer. We loaded it up and started out to dump it. 
At the second stoplight I stopped for the light and I heard a hissing 
noise. I got out and the tires of the trailer had several nails in them. 
The State police came along about that time, even before the air was 
entirely out of the tires, and they tried to catch them, but they were 
unable to do so. 

We had the tires repaired and continued on our way; we were fol- 
lowed by an automobile full of several men. 

When we got to the dump they would not take it. We rode around 
trying to find some place 

Mr. Kennepy. The dump would not take it? 

Mr. Srrana. The dump would not take it. We tried to find some 
place that would take it and could not find any place. I went back 
and put the trailer back in the yard. The health department was 
after us because we had so much garbage and rubbish around there. 
So they were exercising considerable pressure for us to do something 
about it. 

Senator Curtis. Who operated that garbage dump where they 
would not take it after you got there? 

Mr. Srrana. I don’t remember. 

Senator Curtis. Is that city owned ? 

Mr. Srranea. We took it to another city. It was a town nearby 
Niles. I am not sure just what it was. It seems to me it was Glen- 
view, but I wouldn't say for sure. 

Senator Curtis. It wasn’t privately owned ? 

Mr. Strana. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was the power really of the Teamsters. 

Mr. Srranea. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were the ones that were able to prevent all of 
this, or cause all this, is that correct ? 

Mr. Srranc. That is correct. They cooperated with them in order 
to bring us to our knees, I guess. 

Mr. Kennepy. They would have control over the trailer, they 
would have control over the garbage, and they would have control 
over the dumps 

Mr. Srrane. That is right. 

Then there was intimidation. Our employees were intimidated, 
they were followed home, run off the road. They drove cars, followed 
right to their homes. Girls going home late at night were followed 
and were fearful. They became ver v incensed, however, about the tac- 
tics. I remember one time one of them said that if we joined up with 
the union for them, they would all quit. Believe me, she would stick 
by it. 

But the next day she came back and said her husband was afraid 
for her. She was crying. But he was afraid she might get hurt. And 
that happened with other employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go to any State bodies? 

Mr. Srrane. Yes. ' 

I might say the customers had their license taken as they entered the 
lot and their numbers called out, and as the *y left the lot their numbers 
were also called out again with an attempt to intimidate them, but they 
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did not seem to intimidate them. Business kept on coming, thank 
goodness. That is what saved our lives. A Howard Johnson truck 
arrived and as they arrived at the point, the driver was told that if 
he drove over the line that would be the last time he would be in that 
seat. Our manager said “Get down,” and he got in and drove it over 
the line. It was swarmed on by pickets in the lot who had no business 
in our premises. So we put an alarm in, and a deputy sheriff’s officer 
heard the alarm and came running to the situation and forced the 
pickets off at gunpoint. 

[ understand, or they told me later on, that he had almost lost his 
job because he h: ad interfered. 

The Borden Co. supplied us with milk. When you open a new 
restaurant, everyone wants to get your milk business, because you 
usually deal with one person. We had decided to do business with 
them. After it had been going on for some time, there was a call in 
the restaurant which said, from one of the representatives of Borden’s, 
that maybe it would be a good idea if Mr. Strang would buy his milk 
from somebody else, and ‘that they had been told that if they con- 
tinued—and I was picking the milk up, they weren’t bringing it in— 
that if I continued to bring it in, they would pull all the teamsters off 
all the Borden trucks off all over the c rity of Chicago. 

I called the restaurant association and I told them what the situa- 
tion was, and I said, “If this is what can happen, and you can’t even 
go after your food, we are through, and every restaurant in Chicago 
is through, so you might as well make up your mind to it.” 

I think they got in touch with the officials of Borden, and they 
changed their tactics. However, they took their names off the cartons 
so you would not know where the milk was coming from. 

We had a se avenger—we couldn’t get anyone to take our garbage 
out, so one of the employees called a scavenger in another town nearby, 
and he said, “Yes, I will come and try and get it out.” 

He came, loaded it up, and on the way out, and he had his little boy 
in the seat with him, and they said, “If you think anything of at 
little boy, you will take that garbage back and put it where it w 
He did. He couldn’t take any chances with his little boy. 

[ called the State police for protection of the Howard Johnson truck 
coming from Clevel: “4 Ohio, coming from Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin, and stopped to leave a load at our store on the way. 

I had a hard time getting them. I even went down to the office, but 
they didn’t seem to be around. Finally I got him on the telephone, 
and he said, “Well, I am sorry, but my hands are tied. I have been 
called off by the Governor’s office, it is a local proposition, and we can- 
not do anything. Iam so mad, and our men are so mad, that they are 
hot under the collar. All of those hoodlums, we would like to put 
them in jail. But I can’t do anything about it. 

I said, “This is interstate. They are coming through the State. 
They are not inthe State. It is not local.” 

He said, “I can’t do anything about it now. But I will tell you 
now, you are getting a raw deal.” 

The Cramman. What did you say about the Governor? 

Mr. Srranc. He said he had instructions from the Governor’s office 
to lay off. 

The CHairman. The governor of what State ? 

Mr. Srrana. Illinois. 
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Senator Curtis. What year was that ? 

Mr. Srrane. 1952. 

Senator Curtis. I don’t care what year it is, I do not agree with it. 
That is one thing I have been hammering here all the time, that labor 
unions enjoy some immunities that are not extended to other citizens. 

They are permitted to do things and judges, courts, and legislative 
bodies pass it by. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. The Chair was not interested in the politics of it, 
but he was interested in the broader aspects of it. 

Mr. Srranea. I don’t know who in the Governor’s office made that 
statement. He just said the Governor’s office. 

The Cuartrman. Right or wrong, it would not matter to me who 
was governor. But 1 just cannot concede anyone occupying the 
position of chief executive of the State who would tolerate, let alone 
cooperate with, condone and protect, such criminal activity. 

So whoever it is, whoever it was, if he was responsible for that kind 
of action, I think it deserves condemnation. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course, the information you got was second or 
third hand, was it not? 

Mr. Srrane. It was second hand, and I don’t know who it was in 
the Governor’s office that gave it. But that was his excuse, because 
he was wrought up about it. He was pretty mad that they weren’t 
allowed to help us under the circumstances. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Srranc. We run our restaurants with oil. Oil was used for 
steam for cooking, for hot water and everything else. So if we run 
out of oil, we are out of business. I think they figured we would be 
pretty low, and we were. We couldn’t get the oil in. The man that 
was delivering us oil would not bring it in. SoI got a friend of mine 
who knew ¢ an oil company, and he said, “I will call and ask if they will 
bring it in,” and he did, and they said, ey es, we will try and run it in.’ 

The pickets usually were around, but they were getting a little 

careless about that time and would congregate one time and visit 
a little bit, and one time they were congregating we.ran the oil in 
the other side. There was a hole on the other side of the building, 
and we would turn the knob and we got our oil. If it had not 
been for that, we would have been out of business, too. I think that 
is one reason the union listened to reason on calling off their pickets. 

I would just like to remark that as a small-business man I went 
to Chicago in good faith and I was doing things legally, as far as I 
knew, trying to mind my own business, “aad all of a sudden I am 
besieged with this sort of thing I have just described. I could get 
no injunction. I was told if I invoked the Taft- Hartley Act it 
could be delayed in hearings so long that it would not do me any 
good. 

I even called Senator Taft’s office in Washington to ask him if he 
knew some way that something could be done to protect our interests. 
It is a sad state, and I think it is bad for the employer for such a 
thing to be allowed; I think it is bad for the unions, because they 
should be willing to sel] their wares like anyone else, their services 
like anyone, any “other salesman. I think there should be something 
done about it. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you have further questions? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. What finally happened? 
Could you tell us how it was settled ¢ 

Mr. Srrana. I was informed that the union had 

Mr. Kennepy. Who informed you? 

Mr. Srrana. Well, it was either Mr. Kiscau or Mr. Teitelbaum. 
It was pretty much of a nightmare at the time. I was told that the 
union decided to stop picketing, and I was to give Mr. Teitelbaum 
a check for attorney’s fees. I conferred with the restaurant associa- 
tion, and I said I think it is well worth it if he can convince them 
that we are not going to join for our members, and they advised that 
they thought it was, too. 

That was the end of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then pay Teitelbaum $2,240 ? 

Mr. Srrana. $2.240, I think, is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was for legal fees? 

Mr. Strrana. That was for leg: al fees? 

Mr. Kennepy. That was on the suggestion of Mr. Kiscau or Mr. 
Teitelbaum, is that right ? 

Mr. Strano. That is the only way I would pay it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you pay it in the presence of Mr. Kiscau? 

Mr. Srranc. I am not sure. I thought he was there, but I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you give Teitelbaum the money ? 

Mr. Srrana. I gave it to him in my office in the restaurant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you that the pickets would not appear 
again ¢ 

Mr. Srranc. He said that the union had agreed to remove the 
pickets. 

The Cuatrman. Did he perform any legal services for you? 

Mr. Srrane. I worked about 3 weeks on this thing to try and con- 
vince them that we were not going to join the union. 

The Crarrman. I have here a photostatic copy and also the origi- 
nal of the check you gave Mr. Teitelbaum. If you will identify both 
of them, please, I will use the photostatic copy for the record. 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

The Cuatrman. Is that the original check and also a photostatic 
copy of the check you gave Mr. Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Srrane. I think it is. It looks like it. It is my signature. 

The Cuatrman. It is your signature ? 

Mr. Srrana. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. We will accept it. The check may be made ex- 
hibit 16. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 16” for refer- 
erence and will be found in the appendix on p. 12857.) 

Mr. Kennepy. This check was given to Mr. Teitelbaum about 3 
weeks after the picketing started, is that right ? 

The picketing lasted about 3 weeks? 

Mr. Srrana. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you hear from the union again after you gave 
him this check ? 

Mr. Srrane. About a year later. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened at this meeting ? 
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Mr. Srrane. I understand that a representative called at my store, 
at the store of the company that I am the head of, and asked that we 
sign another contract. My manager said, “We have no contract with 
any union,” and he said, “Well, here is a contract.” And the man- 
ager said, “Let’s see it.” He showed it to her, and she said, “That 
is not Mr. Strang’s signature.” 

I then got a call in Cleveland, asking me, and I said that we did 
not join for any of our people. She said, “Well, I have a check 
from Mr. Teitelbaum,” and I said, “Well, I don’t know anything 
about that, because, Mr. Teitelbaum never had any authority to join 
for our members or to give you a check from us.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you hear from them again ? 

Mr. Strane. No. That was it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever learn what Mr. Teitelbaum had done 
with the $2,240? 

Mr. Srranea. Well, I saw an endorsement about 1955. It was the 
first time I knew that Mr. Teitelbaum evidently had endorsed it over to 
the union, when a revenue agent came into the oflice for a checkup of 
our books. 

Mr. Kennepy. The endorsement on the back reads, “In payment of 
40 initiation fees at $20 a person, totaling $800, and 1 year’s dues for 
$1,140,” making a total of $2,240. 

So he paid the initiation fees on 40 individuals and their dues for a 
period of a year; isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Srrane. I don’t know anything more, except what is on the back 
of that check. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened was that your employees were in the 
union and you didn’t know it. 

Mr. Strang. My employees were not in the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, the money had been paid for your employees’ 
dues. 

Mr. Srrane. They had no authority to pay for my employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand that. You made that point. I am not 
finding any fault with you. But Iam saying what happened as a result 
of this money being paid over was that your employees were made 
members of the union without your knowledge and without their 
knowledge; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Srrane. If you will call that a membership, which I don’t 
agree to—I don’t believe it is a membership myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Assuming that is a membership, they were made 
members of the union without your knowledge and without their 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Srrane. I will let the facts stand on their own feet. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know anything about it 

Mr. Strane. I donot want to give opinions on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know anything about their money being 
paid to the union and the employees did not know anything about it? 

Mr. Srranea. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And their names were entered, were they not, in the 
union records ? 

Mr. Srranea. I donot know. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think we have a witness on that. 
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The Cuatrman. Had you known that this check was going to be en- 
dorsed and that the proceeds of it was going to the union, would you 
have ever given the check ? 

Mr. Srrang. Certainly not. That was the whole basis of why we 
resisted it and went through this nightmare as long as we did. I could 
have made a much better deal than that earlier in the thing by signing 
up for fewer members, but we would have nothing to do w ith ‘anything 
like that. 

The Carman. Well, Mr. Teitelbaum then was supposed to be the 
attorney for the association, and not attorney for the union; is that 
correct / 

Mr. Srranc. He was not the attorney for the union. He repre- 
sented me in this instance. 

The Cuaimman. That is what I say, and you got him as the asso- 
ciation’s attorney for the restaurant association. 

Mr. Srranc. Well, Senator, I was under the impression that he was 
not on the payroll of the association. 

The Cuairman. You thought you were employing him just as your 
individual attorney 4 

Mr. SrrancG. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. Do you recall how he arrived at the $2,240? Did 
he give you any statement for that amount ? 

Mr. Srrana. No, he did not. 

The CuarrMan. Wasn’t it a kind of astrange thing? I know alittle 
about how lawyers charge, and was there any expense account sub- 
mitted in connection with the fee ? 

Mr. Srrang. No expense account. I have never been able to figure 
out lawyers’ bills. 

The CHarrman. Well, I have, and that is why I am intrigued by 
this check for “2 10. 

Mr. Srrane. I did not know, nor consider that at the time, and it 
was a reasonable fee if he could perform and he did perform and he 
worked for several weeks and I would have been glad to give it to any 
attorney that performed the same deal, and I hs ad been willing to pay 
a little more because we were losing a lot more than that every week. 

The CyarrmMan. Well, a $2,240 fee is just $10 short or maybe $260 
short of what an attorney normally would charge unless there is some 
arrangement about it. 

Mr. Srrane. There were no arrangements about it. That is what 
he wanted. 

The CuatrMan. He must have calculated it knowing how he was 
going to handle it with the union and he got his fee actually from the 
union. 

Mr. Srrana. Well, as I say 

The Crarrman. Instead of actually representing you all of the 
time, although you were paying him as you thought, he was represent- 
ing the union. That would be the deduction I w ould make from the 
circumstances and the facts as developed. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Strang, the endorsement that Abraham Teit- 
elbaum made on your check res ads, “In payment of 40 initiation fees 
as $20,” which equals $800 and the year dues, $1,440, making a total 
of $2,240. But when Mr. Teitelbaum approached you and asked you 
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for the $2,240 he made no explanation that would in any way indicate 
that this was the reason he was asking for $2,240? 

Mr. Srrane. Absolutely not. 

Senator Cuurcu. Earlier this morning we had some testimony con- 
cerning this local that you were having your troubles with, local 450. 
It showed that at least two notorious figures i in the ring of well-known 
racketeers in Chicago were associated with this local. 

One was Claude Maddox and the other was Joseph Aiuppa. This 
is one of the four locals we have considered where there is much evi- 
dence of the mobster element. 

Certainly, that was borne out in the tactics that were used by this 
local in the ordeal that you suffered. You have already indicated that 
there were acts of intimidation, there was considerable property de- 
stroyed, there was coercion and violence. 

Now, these acts are certainly in conflict with the local peace laws of 
the community. Did you, during the course of this ordeal, consult with 
any other attorney other than Mr. Teitelbaum 

Mr. Srrane. Yes; I did. 

Senator Cuurcu. Did you make an effort to ascertain what your 

rights were under the local peace laws? Did you attempt to contact 
the local district attorney ? 

Mr. Srranc. No; I did not contact the local district attorney. I was 
satisfied that the advice I was getting from the restaurant association 
was perhaps as good as I could get from anyone. 

However, I did call my attorneys in Chicago and ask them if they 
did not know any way out of this thing, and the only answer I got 
on that was it was a little out of their line and they referred me to 
another firm who were primarily specialists in labor relations. 

Senator Cuurcu. The point 1 want to make is this: I question 
whether this is so much a problem of labor relations as much as it is 
a problem of dealing with mobsters. Mobsters use tactics that ob- 
viously conflict with the local peace laws of the community and they 
did in this particular case. 

Now, the Federal Government is not primarily involved in the 
maintenance of peace and order within the community. That re- 
sponsibility falls primarily to local authorities and should, to the 
district attorneys and to the community police, and to the State law- 
enforcement officers. 

I am wondering what steps you took in connection with trying to 
get local authority to intervene to maintain order and maintain peace. 
In that connection I should think that the district attorney’s office 
would have been perhaps the most important office to deal with. 

Mr. Srranc. Well, it might have been a good thing to do. 

Senator Cuvurcu. But you did not contact the district attorney ? 

Mr. Srranc. No, but we did the chief of police and he gave us all 
of the support he could, and I understand terrific pressure was put 
on him to let the thing take its course. We tried to get certain local 
enforcement authorities and they were told to stay away and the State 
police were told to stay away. 

Senator Cxurcn. I think, Mr. Chairman, that one of the benefits 
that should flow from a hearing of this kind is that in bringing to 
the attention of the public generally abuses of this sort, the effect 
should be to alert local police authorities and thus to root out this 
practice at the local level where it can be dealt with most effectively. 
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Mr. Srrana. I agree with you 100 percent. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say to this gentle- 
man, that I think he is to be commended for his courage and his 
forthrightness in dealing with this situation and protecting the in- 
herent rights of his workers and everybody else involved. 

It is regrettable that you had to do battle all alone and the forces 
of law and order on every level did not come to your assistance. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think Mr. Kelly has already been sworn, Mr. 
Chairman, and I want to ask him some questions. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES P. KELLY—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you make an examination of the books and 
records of loca] 450? 

Mr. Keiiy. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you determine as to whether 40 employees of 
the Howard Johnson Restaurant were in fact entered on the books 
and records ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And were, in fact, members of the union ? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you examine that? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Ketiy. This, Mr. Kennedy, is a membership ledger showing 
the name “Howard Johnson Restaurant,” the address in Niles, IIL, 
and the initiation date June of 1952. It shows a list of names, alpha- 
betically listed. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there are 40 names, are there not? 

Mr. Ketty. There are 40 members, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right, so the 40 employees of your restaurant 
were in fact made members of the union and they were made unbe- 
knowns to you. 

Mr. Srranc. That is correct. I was asked how they got those names, 
and my answer to that was that I did not know. However, last week 
in talking with our present manager, he reminded me that several 
pages had been torn and stolen out of the payroll book at the time 
that this thing was going on. 

That may have been the way they got it. Other than that, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You paid this money, and you were not aware of the 
fact that your employees were being made members of the union ? 

Mr. Srrana. Absolutely. 

The Cuarrman. This ledger sheet may be made exhibit No. 17. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 17,” and 
may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. They never have been unionized since then ? 

Mr. Srrang. No, not since then, nor did they ever think they were 
in the union. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to call a lady who was an employee at 
the time, to find out whether the employees knew that they were being 
made members of the union, and 1 would like to call Mrs. Frances 
Schimeal. 
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The CuarrmMan. Will you be sworn. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you are about to give 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mrs. Scurmeau. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. FRANCES SCHIMEAL 


The CuarrMan. State your name and your place of residence, and 
your business or occupation. 

Mrs. Scurmeat. My name is Frances Schimeal, and I live at 39 
Woodcrest Lane, Elk Road Village, Ill. 

The Cuarrman. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mrs. Scurmeau. Yes; I do. 

The Cuarrman, I interrupted you 
tion ? 

Mrs. Scuimeau. At present, Iam a housewife. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your name before you were married? 

Mrs. Scutmeau. Frances Braun. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been married ? 

Mrs. ScHIMEAL. Six years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, you were working at the Howard Johnson Res- 
taurant in Niles, Il. ? 

Mrs. Scurmeat. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1952? 

Mrs. Scuimear, That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were employed there as a waitress, were you? 

Mrs. Scutmeau. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You and your sister both worked there 4 

Mrs. Scurmeau. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Local 450 of the Restaurant E mployees Union came 
around to attempt to organize ? 

Mrs. Scuimeat. W ell, there was a union, and I was not told what 
it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did any union official ever speak to you about join- 
ing the union? 

Mrs. Scutmean. Outside of the parking lot, I was approached by 
three men, and they wanted to know if the workers would like to join 
the union, and I told them that none were interested as most of them 
were summer help, and they were not interested in any benefits that 
a union could give them, you know, for a short time that they would 
work there. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was their reaction to that ? 

Mrs. Scuimeau. Well, they mentioned such-and-such a restaurant 
where their waitresses belonged, which later I found out was not true, 
and, I believe, from Mr. Duffy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know who these three men were? 

Mrs. Scutmean. No; they did not introduce themselves, and they 
said they were officials of the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they drive up or walk up? 

Mrs. Scurmeau. They were parked there, and this was on a day that 
I had off, and my sister worked, and at the time I would pick her up, 
so that she would not have to drive alone during the strike. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was after the strike had started ? 
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Mrs. Scutmear, That’s right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of automobile were they in? 

Mrs. Scuimeau. It was a Cadillac, black Cadillac. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were any of the employees, in fact, interested in 
joining the union? 

Mrs. ScuimMeat, None of them were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you been approached by representatives of the 
union prior to the time the picket line was placed ? 

Mrs. Scu1meau. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know any of the employees that were ap- 
proached prior to the time of the picket line? 

Mrs. Scurmeau. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. After the picket line was started, were any of the 
employees interested in joining the union ? 

Mrs. Scutmeau. None of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were never consulted ? 

Mrs. ScutMEau. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know of individuals whose cars were dam- 
aged or who were followed home or anything like that ? 

Mrs. Scurmmau. My sister was followed home one evening, and it 
happened to be one evening I was not with her, and she was chased 
out into the rural areas where we live, and she sped up the car and 
thought she lost them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there much damage or was there any damage 
to any of your fellow employees ? 

Mrs. Scurmeau. Personally, I did not see any, but, naturally, you 
get the word, and all of the things that Mr. Strang had said was the 
common conversation during that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Other employees told you of the tires of their auto- 
mobiles being slashed ? 

Mrs. ScutmeaL. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And nails in the tires? 

Mrs. Scurmeau. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And sugar in the gas tank? 

Mrs. Scutmet. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever join the union ? 

Mrs. ScutmEan. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did the pickets leave the restaurant ? 

Mrs. Scutmeat. We never knew. One morning we came to work, 
and they just were not there. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Were you aware of the fact that you were made a 
member of the union ? 

Mrs. Scurmeau. Not until Mr. Duffy told it to me 3 months ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the first time that you knew you were in 
local 450 ? 

Mrs. Scutmeau. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you know if your sister knew she was also 
a member of the union ? 

Mrs. Scutmeran. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Kennepy. That your initiation fees and your dues were paid? 

Mrs. Scutmeat. We never paid anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, it would appear, Mr. Chairman, that not only 
did the employer not know they were members of the union, but the 
employees themselves did not know they were members of the union, 
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and there was never any interest in any of the wages, hours, and con- 
ditions. Evidently, you were in the union, according to the records, 
from June of 1952 to May of 1954. 

Mrs. Scurmeau. Well, according to their books, but, of course, I 
worked 3 months there next summer, and so it would be improbable 
that I would pay dues for 2 years for 3 months’ work. 

“ Mr. Kennepy. Did any of the employees help or assist the picket 
ine? 

Mrs. Scutmeay. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. These were all outsiders ? 

Mrs. Scurmeau. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

Senator Cuurcu. I want to say, in this connection, that we have 
a habit in this country of facing up to problems with the statement, 
“There ought to be a law.” It is evident, I think, in situations like 
this, that the improvement of the law is not, by any means, the 
whole answer. 

There are laws in Illinois against the intentional and malicious 
destruction of property. Spreading tacks out on a parking lot is 
against the law of Illinois, I am sure. Slashing tires is against the 
law of Illinois, I am sure. Many of the other activities that have 
been testified to here in connection with the attempt to coerce the 
organization of these employees, I have no doubt, violate the laws 
of [linois. 

This problem could have been met and protection could have been 
given at a local level by the law-enforcement officers. What it takes 
to get that kind of law enforcement is not more laws, necessarily. 
What it takes is an alert press that brings to the attention of the 

ublic, in any given community where such activities take place, the 
acts, and then, if the local law-enforcement officers fail to do their 
duty, the public will have an opportunity to remove them and ta 
put in their place district attorneys and police officers who will. 

I think we just cannot lose sight of the fact that in this situation 
we have evidence of a problem of the kind that cannot be entirely 
solved by Federal law, but has to be worked at constantly by the 
law-enforcement officers at every level, and must always be attended 
by a press that brings the facts of abuses of this kind to the atten- 
tion of the public at large. I do not mean to give this as a lecture 
to you, by any means, and your testimony has been most helpful. 

Mrs. Scutmeat. May I add something, please? At the beginning 
of the strike, the local law enforcement, the Niles police, were on the 
property almost constantly, but, naturally, as 2 or 3 weeks went by 
they could not give this institution their full time. But any time 
that you would look out you would see 1 or 2 squad cars around, but, 
naturally, they could not S there the full time. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. William H. Kerr. 

The Cuatmrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give before this Senate select committee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Kerr. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM H. KERR, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, JOSEPH A. DePAUL 


The CuarrMan. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Kerr. William Howard Kerr, 6342 South Kolin Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and I am an employee of the Illinois State Division of 
Rehabilitation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you,sir. You have counsel present ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; I do. 

The Cuatrman. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. DePavut. My name is Joseph DePaul, and I am a member of 
the Maryland bar and the District of Columbia bar, and I have my 
offices in Hyattsville, Md. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, may I make a brief point ? 

I am rather unaccustomed to these things, but Mr. Kerr has asked 
me to ask the committee if it is possible to have these gentlemen take 
their photos and then subside into the background. 

The CuarrMan. If the witness cooperates with the committee, the 
committee will cooperate with him, and his request is granted, for 
the present. 

Gentlemen, get your pictures. 

We will proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kerr, how long have you been with the State 
of Illinois? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe about 31% years. 

Mr. Kennepy. And whom were you with prior to that? 

Mr. Kerr. Prior to that, I was secretary and treasurer of local 450. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you become secretary-treasurer of local 
450? 

Mr. Kerr. It was in January of 1940. 

Mr. Kennepy. January of 1940? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were secretary-treasurer up until May of 
1953 ? 

Mr. Kerr. May 15, 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, in local 450, did you know a man by the name 
of Joseph Aiuppa? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that question, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. Justa moment. On what ground ? 

Mr. Kerr. On advice of counsel, I would like to take the fifth 
amendment. 

The CuarrMan. Youare taking the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right; gentlemen, you can snap all of the pic- 
tures you want. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the information that we have, Mr. Kerr, is that 
local 450 was chartered by Joseph Aiuppa in 1935. Could you tell 
us anything about that? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that on advice of counsel. 

The Cuarrman. Just a moment. The advice of counsel is not a 
sufficient refusal. 

Mr. Kerr. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to the time you became secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Kerr, you were recording secretary / 

Mr. Kerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. What period of time were you recording secretary ? 

Mr. Kerr. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you rec cording secretary in September of 1940? 

Mr. Kerr. I cannot answer truthfully, sir, and I do not recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, the records indicate that you were recording 
secretary in September of 1940 and that Mr. Aiuppa received an hon- 
orary withdrawal card from local 450 in that month. Can you tell us 
about that ? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, it happened, sir, the name did not mean anything 
to me, and I do not recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not recall it / 

Mr. Kerr. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know John Edward Moore ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, he also is known as Claude Maddox. Did you 
know Claude Maddox ? 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was also associated with local 450, and did you 
hear any discussion around the union as to the relationship of Claude 
Maddox to that union, local 450 ? 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that question on the ground it may 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, I would like to ask you about this strike of the 
Howard Johnson restaurant in Niles, Lll., in May or June of 1950. 
Could you tell us what part you played in that ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the ground it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, we understand that the check of $2,240 was 
handed to you by Mr. Teitelbaum. Could you tell us why you took 
a check of this amount ? 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. What is there incriminating about people joining 
a union and paying initiation fees and dues? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Kerr. I do not feel I am in a position to give the answer to 
that. 

The Cuamman. Do you know the answer / 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Kerr. In the light of what has been testified here now, it might 
conceivably incriminate me. 

The CuHatrman. It may be if it is not legitimate. I thought it was 
perfectly proper, and legal, and legitimate, and maybe sometimes 
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advisable for employees to join a union and to pay initiation fees and 
dues, 

But it seems to me that there is a reflection cast upon your local, 
upon the way you operate implying possibly there is something illegal 
about that, and something improper. Do you want to let the record 
stand that way with that reflection 4 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Kerr. I believe, yes, sir; I have taken the fifth. 

The CuarrmMan. You will have to let it stand that way ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us anything about the violence that 
has been testified to here, Mr. Kerr, as to who was responsible for the 
violence against the employees and the property of the Howard John- 
son restaurant ? 

Mr. Kerr. I will have to decline to answer that question on the 
ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

The CuatrmMan. Did the union order it done? 

Mr. Kerr. I will have to decline to answer that, Senator, on the 
ground it may incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. If you said “no” there could not be any incrimi- 
nation against you or the union with the answer ? 

Again, do you want to let the record stand with that reflection ? 

Mr. Kerr. I have already testified to that effect, sir. 

The Cuaiman. I asked you if you wanted to let the record stand 
with that reflection. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you identify this Exhibit No. 17 for us, Mr. 
Kerr, and tell the committee how it was that you signed those 40 
employees up ? 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to inerimi- 
nate me. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators 
McClellan and Church.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Why weren't the employees ever consulted, Mr. 
Kerr ? 

Mr. Kerr. Sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. Why weren’t the employees ever consulted ? . 

Mr. Kerr. Again I will have to decline to answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell us anything about that strike what- 
soever, the payment of the money, the signing up of the employees, or 
the violence ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to testify on the grounds that it may incrimi- 
nate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Tietelbaum ? 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that question on the grounds it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Cuurcn. No questions. 
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The Cuarrman. Are you now associated or a member associated 
with a union in any way ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. When did you leave the union, sever your union 
connections ? 

Mr. Kerr. In May, May 15, 1953. 

The CuHarrman. So 5 years have elapsed and you feel now if you 
told the truth about this matter it might tend to incriminate you; is 
that right ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kerr. I have already answered that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are going to answer this. I asked you if you 
felt that if you told the truth about it, it would tend to incriminate 
you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair asks you the question: Do you honest] 
believe that if you answered these questions truthfully, the truth 
might tend to incriminate you ? 

The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we had interviewed Mr. Kerr before, 
and he had admitted that the check for $2,240 was given to him by Mr. 
Tietelbaum; I believe, in the presence of Mr. Kiscau. That is where 
we had the information. He was being called because of his partici- 

ation in this strike, and his important position in the local, and his 
nowledge about this money being paid, and, of course, because of the 
employees being signed up. 

The Cuartrman. Do you deny the statement of counsel that you told 
the investigators, representatives of this committee, that you made 
these statements to them ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CHatrman. I asked you if you denied it. 

Mr. Kerr. I decline to answer that qeustion on the grounds it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

The CHarrman. In other words, if what you told them was true, 
it might tend to incriminate you if you admit that you did so, now? 

Mr. Kerr. It may still tend to incriminate me. I decline to answer. 

Senator Cuurcu. What are you doing now? 

Mr. Kerr. I work with handicapped people for the State of Ilinois. 
I might preface that by saying I think—I used to work for them. 

The CHatrMan. Are you presently in a state of fear? Have you 
been threatened regarding your testimony here ? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You are under no apprehension of any personal 
violence or any retaliation against you ? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. 

The Cratrman. What you are doing is a matter of your own con- 
science om lack of conscience about what you have done in the past, 
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Mr. Kerr. Definitely my own conscience. 

The CHarrman. I see. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thatis all. 

Mr. De Pau. Mr. Chairman, is the witness excused? May he 
leave ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Dr Pavt. He is released from the subpena, then ? 

The CHamman. Yes; he may go home. 

Mr. De Pavut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. The committee tomorrow will have to meet in 
another room. This one will be occupied by another committee. 
the committee will recess until 10 o’clock in the morning and we will 
reconvene in room 357. 

(Whereupon, at 4:28 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Wednesday, July 9, 1958. At this point the following 
members were present: Senators McClellan and Church.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1958 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SeLect ComMMITTEE ON ImprROPER ACTIVITIES 
IN THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D.C. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in room 357, Senate Office Building, 
Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select committee) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
Sam J. Ervin, Democrat, North Carolina; Senator Frank Church, 
Democrat, Idaho; Senator Barry Goldwater, Republican, Arizona; 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Senator Carl T. 
Curtis, Republican, Nebraska. 

Present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; John J. McGovern, 
assistant counsel; LaVerne J. ‘Duffy, investigator; James P. Kelly, 
investigator ; James Mundie, investigator; Ruth Young Watt, chief 
clerk. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the committee present at the convening of the session 
were Senators McClellan and Curtis. ) 

The CHatrmMan. We will resume the hearings as previously an- 
nounced. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy, to call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Louis Romano. 

The CHatrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence given 
before this Senate select. committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Romano. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS ROMANO 


The CHarrmMan. Will you state your name, and your place of resi- 
dence and your business or occupation ? 

Mr. Romano. My name is Louis Romano. I reside at 6513 San- 
tano Street, Coral Gables, Fla. My occupation is insurance agent. 

The CuHarrMaAn. Insurance agent ? 

Mr. Romano. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. Do you waive counsel, Mr. Romano? 

Mr. Romano. I do. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Romano, could you give us a little bit of your 
background, where you were born. and where you came from ? 
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Mr. Romano. I am going to decline to answer the question because 
it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Even where you were born, Mr. Romano? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That couldn’t incriminate you. Could you give us 
the date of your birth ? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you answer or tell us where you reside at the 
present time, Mr. Romano? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you just tell us that you resided in Florida ? 

Mr. Romano. I did tell you that once, and must I repeat it? 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you repeat it ? 

Mr. Romano. 6513 Santono Street, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you reside prior to that time ? 

Mr. Romano. 132 Santalin, Coral Gables. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you reside there ? 

Mr. Romano. A year prior to that. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that ? 

Mr. Romano. 1957. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1957? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you reside prior to 1957 ? 

Mr. Romano. 43 Minoris, Coral Gables. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you reside there ? 

Mr. Romano. One year. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was during 1956 ? 

Mr. Romano. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you reside prior to that ? 

Mr. Romano. 61 Southeast 24th Road, Miami. 

Mr. Kennepy. For how long? 

Mr. Romano. Three years. 

Mr. Kennepy. For 1 year? 

Mr. Romano. No, three years. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would be 1953 to 1956 ? 

Mr. Romano. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you reside prior to that ? 

Mr. Romano. In Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Romano. 735 Junior Terrace. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you reside at that address? 

Mr. Romano. Thirteen years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you reside prior to that? That would be 
back to 1940. Where did you reside prior to 1940 ? 

Mr. Romano. 5000 Marine Drive. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Romano. Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. For how long? 

Mr. Romano. Two years. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was back to 1938 ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember the years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to 1938, where did you reside? 

Mr. Romano. I have no record, and I can’t refer to those, and I 
don’t remember. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Where do you think that you resided prior to 1938 ? 

Mr. Romano. Prior to what? 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to 1938, where did you reside? 

Mr. Romano. In Chicago, somewhere. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember where? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever live any place other than Chicago? 

Mr. Romano. I was born and raised in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. What was the date, and when were you 
born there ? 

Mr. Romano. Sixty-four years ago, July 1. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us where you went to school ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go to school? 

Mr. Romano. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember the name of the school? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many grades did you finish in school ? 

Mr. Romano. Through high school. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do after you got out of high school ? 

Mr. Romano. I worked for a printer. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what? 

Mr. Romano. A printing job, running errands for a printing shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then what, how long did you do that? 

Mr. Romano. I was a boy then, about 14 years old, and I don’t 
remember how long. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do when you were 17 or 18, for in- 
stance ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your first major job which you held? 
What was the first job you held on a permanent basis ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember that ? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us some of the businesses that you 
have been in? 

Mr. Romano. I think it was back in 1918, I was a truck driver, and 
I worked for Forker Truck Co., for 4 years or better. I worked for 
John Quirk, and drove a team for him in South Water Market. 

Mr. Kennepy. I can’t hear you very well. Could you pull those 
microphones close to you ? 

Mr. Romano. Which ones? 

Mr. Kennepy. Both of them. 

Mr. Romano. I drove a team for the express companies, in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you a member of the Teamsters then ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What local? 

Mr. Romano. 705. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was head of that then ? 

Mr. Romano. I think it was Mr. Shay, I think it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you an official of any kind ? 

Mr. Romano. I was a steward of the barn. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you drive then ? 
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Mr. Romano. A team, you mean ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Romano. About 10 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do after that ? 

Mr. Romano. I drove a taxicab for Yellow and Checker. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you a member of the Teamsters Union then? 

Mr. Romano. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What local ? 

Mr. Romano. The same one, 705, IBT. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they have jurisdiction of the taxicab drivers? 

Mr. Romano. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you drive a taxicab ? 

Mr. Romano. About a w veek, and then I was made general superin- 
tendent, road superintendent. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of the taxicab company ? 

Mr. Romano. Of the Yellow Cab Co. in Chicago, and of the Checker 
Cab Co. in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. What year was that about ? 

Mr. Romano. Well 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately. 

Mr. Romano. Back in the twenties, and I don’t remember when. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you stay with that job? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember the amount of years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Appr epvrounied , could you give us? 

Mr. Romano. Quite a few years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember what your next job was? 

Mr. Romano. Selling automobiles after that. 

Mr. Kennepy. For whom? 

Mr. Romano. For Dearborn Motors of Chicago, and Ferto Motors 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you keep that position ? 

Mr. Romano. I did that for a couple of years, I think. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you a member of any union then? 

Mr. Romano. Still a member of the Teamsters. 

Mr. Kennepy. 705? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they have jurisdiction of those employees? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir; those were the sales people. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you an officer at that time / 

Mr. Romano. Of the automobile Teamsters; no. I just got my 
book. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just had your book? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do after you were a salesman ? 

Mr. Romano. I went to work as an organizer and business agent for 
the Chicago Bartender’s Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Romano. In 1934, I think it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who hired you in that job? 

Mr. Romano. John Stackenburg, and George McLane. One was 
a secretary-treasurer, and the other was the business agent. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you stay with them ? 

Mr. Romano. I stayed there 6 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Up to 1940, or 1941, about ? 
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Mr. Romano. About up to 1940. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you resigned, did you? 

Mr. Romano. I resigned; ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then what did you do after that? 

Mr. Romano. Then I associated with a law firm, Teitelbaum and 
Milnick, and I got a contract from them doing labor relations work, 
and I did that for 12 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you known Mr. Teitelbaum for a long time? 

Mr. Romano. I knew him a couple of years prior to that. I worked 
with him on settling a strike. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had he been representing the same side as you ? 

Mr. Romano. We were on opposite sides. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were with the union ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was with the association ? 

Mr. Romano. He was an attorney at law. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he representing any particular restaurant at 
that time? 

Mr. Romano. He was Carbonetti’s personal counsel, president of 
the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he himself have some restaurants ? 

Mr. Romano. He had a chain of 13, I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember the names of those restaurants ? 

Mr. Romano. All called the Triangle Restaurants. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Mr. Milnick, or had you known him ¢ 

Mr. Romano. Melnick was the maiden name of his wife, and she 
was also an attorney. 

Mr. Kennepy. This Melnick of whom Teitelbaum was a partner, 
what was his first name? 

Mr. Romano. Esther. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that? 

Mr. Romano. Esther. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the girl, is that right? 

Mr. Romano. That was his wife. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a man Melnick in it? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, there was; and I forget his name, and he was an 
uncle of the girl, and he was associated with the law firm, Melnick, 
and there was a Max List, another attorney associated with the firm. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your position with the union at the time 
that you resigned ? 

Mr. Romano. I was president of the Bartender’s Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Local what? 

Mr. Romano. Local 278. 

Mr. Kennepy. What other positions had you held with local 278? 

Mr. Romano. I started as organizer and business agent. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you were elected as president, were you 
appointed ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir, in the process of being active, I was elected 
president 21% years prior to my resigning. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many members of the union were there? 

Mr. Romano. Well, there were 4,200 when I left, and it started 
with about 750. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any opposition when you ran for 
president or was it unanimous ¢ 
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Mr. Romano. I was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Kennepy. Everybody wanted you? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you went to work with Mr. Teitelbaum. 
What kind of work did you do for him? 

Mr. Romano. Labor relations work, and anything that pertained to 
labor, and we counseled, and we negotiated contracts together. 

Mr. Kennepy. You and Mr. Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you hold that job? 

Mr. Romano. Twelve years. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators 
McClellan and Curtis.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you resigned, or were fired, or what ? 

Mr. Romano. The job ran out. Teitelbaum’s contract expired 
and my job expired with it, and contract, too. 

Mr. Kennevy. How much money were you making at that time? 

Mr. Romano. When it expired I was making $18,000, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. From the restaurant association ! 

Mr. Romano. From the law firm. 

Mr. Kennepy. You got a check from the law firm ? 

Mr. Romano. I got checks and I got cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. You got paid both ways, did you? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also get expenses ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just the $18,000? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then what did you do after that, in 1953 ? 

Mr. Romano. Well, I went to Florida, semiretired. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any employment at all? Have you 
had any employment since 1953 ? 

Mr. Romano. With 2 or 3 different insurance companies in Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. Kennepy. What have you been living on since then ? 

Mr. Romano. My savings. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your savings? Is that the money you saved while 
you were with the restaurant association 

Mr. Romano. And my 64 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. You put all that money in a bank, did you, some- 
where? Excuse me? 

Mr. Romano. I am going to decline to answer the question. 

The Cuatrman. On what ground? Let’s make a record of it. 

Mr. Romano. You might use it, so it may tend to incriminate 
me. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, if you told whether you put your 
money into a bank, it might tend to incriminate you; is that your 
position ? 

Mr. Romano. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. It would not incriminate you, would it, if you did 
not put your money into a bank? 

Mr. Romano. I think it is personal. If I have done anything 
wrong, there is enough law-enforcing agencies to take care of me. 

The Cuarrman. I beg your pardon ? 
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Mr. Romano. I said if I did anything wrong, there are enough 
law-enforcing agencies to take care of me. I have nothing to hide. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t assume you did. 

Mr. Romano. Then it is my personal business. I don’t have to 
reveal it. There is no law that says that I do. 

The Cuarrman. It is just a question of whether you want to co- 
operate with the committee. 

Mr. Romano. I will cooperate to the extent my conscience will let 
me. 

The CuarrmaAn. The best your conscience will let you? 

Mr. Romano. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I hope your conscience will let you, and you 
will be able to fully cooperate. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever been arrested, Mr. Romano? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the same grounds. 

The Cuarrman. On what ground? 

Mr. Romano. It may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Krennepy. Prior to the time that you went with the union, 
had you ever been arrested? Would you tell us about that? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Romano, you and I had a talk down in the office 
prior to your coming up here? 

Mr. Romano. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t I ask you that question then? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember that, a half hour ago? If I 
tell you that I did ask you the question and that you replied that 
you had been arrested about a dozen times, would that refresh your 
recollection ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember that? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

The CHarrMaNn. You mean you don’t remember a conversation you 
may have had within the last hour? 

Mr. Romano. Well, he had me all excited by going into my personal 
business. I did not know what he was talking about. 

The Cuarrman. It may be your personal business, but if you were 
arrested and convicted, it would also be a public record and would 
be public business. 

Mr. Romano. And personal. 

The Cuatmrman. Yes; I suppose it could be said that anyone who 
commits a crime, while committing it is tending to what he calls his 
personal business. It also becomes a matter of public interest. 

Mr. Romano. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember that conversation at all? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you said you had been arrested about a 
dozen times. You were asked what you had been arrested for. Do 
you remember that? 

Mr. Romano. No. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You said “I have been arrested a dozen times for 
playing hooky.” You don’t remember saying that? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember that at all? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember skipping school and being ar- 
rested for playing hooky ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. That took place just about an hour ago. You don’t 
remember that ? 

Mr. Romano. Do you remember getting me all excited? Don’t you 
remember that? You told me to tell the truth. 

The Laas, Are you excited now? 

Mr. Romano. I asked you why don’t you thrive on the truth instead 
of a lot of newspaper publicity. Didn’t I ask you that? We were 
all excited, weren’t we? How do you expect me to remember any- 
thing during an excitable conversation ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I say I remember that, now, do you remember tell- 
ing me you had been arrested a dozen times for playing hooky ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember saying it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can’t remember that ? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. While you were with the Restaurant Association, 
would you tell us where your bank accounts were ? 

Mr. Romano. I was not with no Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you were with Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the grounds it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you doing any work for the Restaurant Asso- 
ciation while you were with Mr. Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the grounds it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what kind of work you were do- 
ing for the Restaurant Association ¢ 

Mr. Romano. Play it in another pitch. I can’t sing that same 
tune. I decline to answer the question on the grounds 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you say that a little louder? I could not 
hear the first part of it. 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the grounds that 
it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just what kind of work were you doing at that time, 
Mr. Romano? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the grounds it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrmaNn, Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Romano, you said that you were in labor rela- 
tions work, working for the Teitelbaum law firm. Did you take part 
in getting some strikes settled while you worked there? 

Mr. Romano. I took part in the office work. 

Senator Curtis. Were a number of strikes settled ? 

Mr. Romano. There were. 

Senator Curtis. How would you go about getting the parties to- 
gether to settle them ? 
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Mr. Romano. The first thing we would ask the union if they repre- 
sented the people, and what people they represented, to offer their 
names. If they represented a majority of the people, we negotiated 
with them. 

Senator Curtis. Is it true that sometimes you caused employers to 
put certain of their employees into the union as a matter of settlement? 

Mr. Romano. Not to my knowledge. I wouldn’t tolerate any of 
that stuff. 

Senator Curtis. So far as you know, there was never any settlement 
in any case where management would say, “Well, we will yield to 
your demand to put in 12 employees into the union _— the money will 
be sent over there and the names of the employees,” and they would not 
know anything about it? 

Mr. Romano, I never negotiated that type of a contract. The only 
time we made a concession, I would say, was when they had the 
majority of the people, and we granted the employer time to replace 
the nonunion people with union people. 

Senator Curtis. I am not talking about writing a contract. I am 
talking about settling strikes, where the union has picket lines out 
in front of a place that they did not. have any members in at all. 

Did you participate in some of those settlements ¢ 

Mr. Romano. Only the office work. 

Senator Curtis. Only the office work ? 

Mr. Romano. That is right. I had nothing to do with the negotia- 
tion between the employer and the union. The law firm did that. 

Senator Curtis, You were quite familiar with what went on in the 
office ¢ 

Mr. Romano. Sir? 

Senator Curtis. You were quite familiar with what went on in 
the office ¢ 

Mr. Romano. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Was money that came from management ever paid 
to unions or union officials during the course of these settlements ¢ 

Mr. Romano. That part didn’t come under my knowledge at all. I 
had nothing to do with that. 

Senator Curtis. You just told me that you worked in the office, and 
you were familiar with what went on there. 

Mr. Romano. Only with what pertained to negotiating a contract 
or settling a strike. If there was any moneys paid, the legal end of it 
handled that. I know nothing about it. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that we get it completely understood, you say 
that you never had anything to ‘do with m: iking arrangements to bring 
in just a certain number of employees and making them members of 
the union ? 

Mr. Romano. No. Just with Teitelbaum. Whatever I discussed 
with labor-management—— 

Mr. Kennepy. I am asking whether you personally had any knowl- 
edge, information, or participated yourself in bringing in a certain 
number of employees and arbitrarily making them members of the 
union. 

Mr. Romano. No, sir; I never had anything to do with that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had anything to do with that. Did you 
have anything to do with the Inglenook Restaurant ? 
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Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had any conversations or discussions 
about that ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Les Johnson of the Inglenook 
Restaurant ? 

Mr. Romano. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had any conversations with him? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Frank Nitti? 

Mr. Romano. I refuse to answer the question on the grounds it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have information that you did know Frank 
Nitti and that you were placed in local 278 by him. Is that correct? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir; it is not correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Frank Nitti? 

Mr. Romano. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never met him ? 

Mr. Romano. Never met him. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never discussed it with him? 

Mr. Romano. How could I discuss it with him? I didn’t know him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you take the fifth amendment on knowing 
Frank Nitti? 

Mr. Romano. Because I don’t know what you are liable to twist 
and connect me up with. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am just asking you questions. 

Mr. Romano. Not much. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Romano, I am just asking you questions. All 
we want are the honest answers. Did you know Frank Nitti? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Murray “The Camel” Humphreys? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never met him? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Never knew him? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Louis Campagna / 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never met him ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Paul “The Waiter” Ricca ? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Frederick Evans? 

Mr. Romano. I knew him because he lived in the same building as 
I lived in. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had any dealings with him ? 

Mr. Romano. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever make an arrangement with him that 
he would handle all the loans to the bartenders in the Chicago area ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Tony Arccardo ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever meet him ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever talk to him ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you ever arrested with him ? 

Mr. Romano. Not tomy knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever go to the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment and ask that a picture of you and Tony Arccardo be removed 
from the files ¢ 

Mr. Romano. That isa procedure that is followed 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Romano. I believe I did, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you explain that ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t know if it was with him or with anybody else. 

Mr. Kennepy. Explain that to the committee. 

Mr. Romano. I don’t know of any pictures. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do? 

Mr. Romano. I got nothing to do with the way the police depart- 
ment runs the police department. They will put 90 people up against 
the wall and take their picture and it will be a group picture. What 
business have they got doing that for display for your benefit for 
what you are doing now ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go to the police department and make such 
a request ? 

Mr. Romano. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the circumstances ? 

Mr. Romano. The circumstances were I got my picture out of there. 
It didn’t belong there. The arrest was false. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was your picture with ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Don’t you know your picture was with Tony Arc- 
cardo at the time ? 

Mr. Romano. No, I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Don’t you know at this time? 

Mr. Romano. You aretelling me. I know it now. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you know before this ? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never knew that? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Romano, when were you last a member of the 
Teamsters Union, about when ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember. I would have to look it up to tell 
you. 

Senator Curtis. Would it be in the 1930’s, the 1940’s, or when? 

Mr. Romano. It was back from 1917 or 1915 all the way up to the 
1930’s. 

Senator Curtis. Did you know any officials in the Teamsters Union, 
any of the international officials ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes. I knew Ray Schlesinger of the Beer Drivers. 
A lot of them are deceased now. Shea is deceased. Tom Neery is 
deceased. 

Senator Curtis. Did you ever know the international president ? 

Mr. Romano. Of a Chicago local ? 

Senator Curtis. No, of the whole country. 

Mr. Romano. I knew Dan Tobin. 
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Senator Curtis. Did you know any of the men that followed Dan 
Tobin? 

Mr. Romano. No, I just heard of them. I don’t know. I didn’t 
know any of them. 

Senator Curtis. But you did know Dan Tobin? 

Mr. Romano. Right. 

Senator Curtis. You knew most of the Teamsters officials in 
Chicago? 

Mr. Romano. I still know a lot of them now. I know Sandy 
O’Brien, with the Meat Drivers. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know any of the Teamster Union officials 
or agents in St. Louis ¢ 

Mr. Romano. No, I don’t. 

Senator Curtis. Information has come to this committee that the 
Chicago Crime Commission had a list of people alleged by them to be 
members of the Al Capone syndicate back in 1944, and it listed a 
Louis Romano, of 735 Junior Terrace, Chicago. Is that you? 

Mr. Romano. That is me. 

Senator Curtis. That is correct ? 

Mr. Romano. What is correct? I did not understand the question. 

Senator Curtis. The listing by the Chicago Crime Commission. 
Were you a part of the Capone syndicate ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You didn’t know any of the men connected with it? 

Mr. Romano. Who was the crime commissioner? Mr. Peterson? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Romano. Yes, I sat with Mr. Peterson at one of the Kiwanis 
Club meetings, several times. Mr. Peterson ain’t no angel. 

Senator Curtis. How did your name get on that list ? 

Mr. Romano. Ask Peterson. He gave it to you. 

Senator Curtis. You weren’t a member of the Capone syndicate at 
all ? 

Mr. Romano. Definitely not. I was making my living doing labor- 
relations work with a law firm at that time, 1944. 

Senator Curtis. No, I am talking about any time. 

Mr. Romano. At no time. 

Senator Curtis. Did you ever know any of the men that were in 
the Capone syndicate ? 

Mr. Romano. How should I know? I had nothing to do with them. 

Senator Curtis. When did you first learn that the crime com- 
mission listed you as a member of the Capone syndicate ? 

Mr. Romano. Right now. You are telling me. 

Senator Curtis. That is the first you ever ‘heard of it? 

Mr. Romano. The first I ever heard of it. 

Senator Curtis. If I were you, I would sue them. 

Mr. Romano. Don’t worry, I am going to do a lot of suing when I 
get back to that burg. 

Senator Curtis. If they spelled your name right, had the correct 
address, accused you of being a member of the Capone syndicate 





Mr. Romano. Can I help it if that guy likes the front page, that guy 
Peterson ? , 

Senator Curtis. And, being a member of the Capone syndicate, I 
think you have a good case. 
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Mr. Romano. I got a good case against a lot of the newspapers, too. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I would be interested in you. Proceed. 

Mr. Romano. Give me counsel and I will start tomorrow. 

Senator Curtis. I can’t do that. 

Mr. Romano. You can’t do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever shot anybody ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you arrested for shooting anyone ? 

Mr. Romano. I refuse to answer the question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the records that we have, on April 5 
1922, you shot Abe Rubin four times, and he was killed. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Romano. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you involved in that at all? 

Mr. Romano. I refuse to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Krennepy. And, also, you shot Isadore Suporr and Charles 
Hadesman. 

Mr. Romano. Why don’t you go and dig up all the dead ones out in 
the graveyard and ask me if I shot them, } you Chinaman ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am just asking you if you shot these. 

The Cuarrman. You do not have counsel. Let the Chair admonish 
you now to answer the questions respectfully. 

Mr. Romano. Yes or or no; all right; ask the questions. 

The Cuamman. Show proper respect for your Government. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you arrested in connection with shooting Abe 

Rubin ? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you arrested in connection with shooting 
Charles Hadesman ¢ 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you arrested in connection with the shooting of 
Isadore Suporr ? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was in 1922. Were you, in fact, indicted for 
the shooting of these individuals? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You stated that you were not arrested in connection 
with the shooting of Abe Rubin, and, in fact, we have information that 
you were indicted for that murder. 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer your question on the ground it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Romano, I remind’ you that you are under oath. 

Mr. Romano. Iam. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to our records, it was indictment No. 
28308. Not only were you ‘arrested, but you were indicted. 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer your question on the ground it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was for murder. You were indicted also for 
assault with intent to murder Charles Hadesman. Is that right ? 
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Mr. Romano. I decline to answer your question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, later on, in 1933, arrested for the fatal shoot- 
ing of Albert Lucenti; is that correct? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer your question on the ground it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know George Scalise ? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer your question on the ground it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have already said, in answer to Senator Curtis 
that you did not know any members of the Al Capone syndicate. 
Did you know George Scalise? 

Mr. Romano. I did not know George Scalise. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never met George Scalise? 

Mr. Romano. No. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kelly has already been sworn, Mr. Chairman. 
Could I ask him a question? 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES P. KELLY—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you interview Mr. Romano in Florida? 

Mr. Keiry. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask him at that time if he knew George 
Scalise ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. He said he had seen George Scalise in Chicago one time 
in the mid-1930’s. I asked him if he had known Scalise to be con- 
nected with any labor unions, and he said he didn’t recall, but he 
thought he saw him at a labor meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. But he didn’t indicate that he knew, but just said 
that he saw him ? 

Mr. Ketzy. He just said he saw him there. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS ROMANO—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you know Fred Evans was connected with 
the Al Capone syndicate ? 

Mr. Romano. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you know Fred Evans? 

Mr. Romano. I lived in the same building with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, he is also listed. Did you have any business 
dealings with him? 

Mr. Romano. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the master in chancery on February 13, 1941, 
stated that he was convinced that the Al Capone gang in C hicago was 
attempting to take over this Bartender’s Union and was attempting 
to use you for that purpose. Do you deny that was true? 

Mr. Romano. I certainly do. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Sid Poritsky ? 

Mr. Romano. I know him now; yes. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you get into an altercation with Sid Poritsky 
in Florida ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was that about ? 











arrest. You are a shoplifter,” and I said, “Take your hands off me; 
you don’t know what you are talki)g about.” So, he tried to drag me 
and punch me and push me, and we wound up in a fight. 
Mr. Kennepy. And you were the wrong man ? 
te. Mr. Romano. I was the wrong man. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did he apologize? 
Mr. Romano. He apologized, and it is all over with. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did he give youa written apology ? 
Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 
in. Mr. Kennepy. You never apologized to him ? 
Mr. Romano. Did I apologize to him? 
Mr. Kennepy. He apologized to you? 
Mr. Romano. He apologized to me. 
Mr. Krennepy. He had the wrong man as the individual who was 
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Mr. Romano. We had a little fight. 
ot- Mr. Kennepy. About what ? 
Mr. Romano. Somebody ran by my car, and he was chasing some- 
it body, and he didn’t see him go past my car, and he thought I was that 
person, and so he grabbed me by * hz neck, and he said, “You are under 
it 
‘is, | 


Mr. Romano. I didn’t pay him nothing, and I know nothing about 
any money. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have information quite to the 


shoplifting ? 
| Mr. Romano. That is right. 

ge | Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it a fact that you gave him $500? 
' 


ne contrary as to how he is testifying, including this matter about Sid 
m- | Poritsky. It is a matter that is not directly involved with labor, 
he | but it is a matter going to the veracity of the witness and the answers 


that he is giving to the questions that are being asked of him by the 
id committee. 
The Cuarrman. When did you have this struggle with him? 
Mr. Romano. Here about 2 months ago, I believe, or 3 months ago. 
The CuatrmMan. About 3 months ago? 
Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 
The Cuatrman. I hand you here a cashier’s check in the amount of 
th | $500 on the Coral Gables First National Bank, payable to the order 
: of Pucci, and I present this check to you and ask you to examine it and 
state if you identify it. 
(A document was handed to the witness. ) 
Mr. Romano. I never saw the check before. 
SS The CuarrmMan. Did you purchase that cashier’s check? 
Mr. Romano. No, sir. 
The CHarrMAN. Will you write your name on that pad, and send it 


1, up to me, please, sir? 
as (The witness wrote his name.) 
1g : (The document was handed to the chairman.) 


The CHarrman. Thank you very much. This check may be made 
exhibit No. 18. 
(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 18” for identifi- 
: cation, and will be found in the appendix on p. 12858.) 
y | The CuarrmMan. Are you married ? 
Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 
The Cuamrman. Would you recognize your wife's signature ? 


i 21248—58—pt. 33——-8 
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Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. I present you application here for exchange in the 
amount of $500, dated March 25, 1958, and I ask you to examine the 
signature on it, as the applicant, and state if you identify it. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Romano. I think that is her signature. 

The Cuarrman. That is her signature ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. I will ask you to examine now the check, and this 
application may be made exhibit No. 18-A. 

(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 18-A” for identi- 
fication, and will be found in the appendix on p. 12859.) 

The Cuarrman. I will ask you to examine the check and the appli- 
cation, and see if they are not dated the same date. 

(Documents were handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. They are the same date ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. After you have examined the signature, I will ask 
you to examine the endorsement on the reverse side and read that 
endorsement. 

Mr. Romano. Yes; I did. 

The Cuarrman. Will you read it out loud, please ? 

Mr. Romano [reading]: 

Pay to the order of Sid Poritsky, as full settlement for damages re Louis 
Romano. 

GERALD R, PUCCI. 

The CuatrMan. Do you have any explanation of that? 

Mr. Romano. It is Sidney Poritsky. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any explanation of that ? 

Mr. Romano. No; I haven't. 

The CuHatrman. It seems that he got $500 in full settlement. 

Mr. Romano. He didn’t get it from me, and I didn’t give it to 
him. 

The CHarrmMan. You knew about it, of course ? 

Mr. Romano. I know about it now. 

The CHarrmaAn. You knew about it then, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Romano. Not then; no. 

The CHarrman. When did you first hear about it ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t remember ; about a month later. 

The CHatrmMan. About a month after it happened ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. So, you do know that he was paid $500 in full 
settlement of damages you had caused him ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You knew that? 

Mr. Romano. Yes. 

The Carman. You knew it when we first started to interrogate 
you about it, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And yet you denied that it had occurred. 

Mr. Romano. I didn’t deny it occurred, and I said we had a fight. 


The Cuarrman. I know, but you were asked if you didn’t pay him 
damages. 


eR 
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: Mr. Romano. I didn’t settle with him. I wouldn’t give him a lead 
) nickel, and he wasn’t entitled to it. 
The Cuarrman. He was settled with by your wife; is that correct ? 
Mr. Romano. She wanted it settled. 
The CuHarrman. And to your knowledge? 
| Mr. Romano, I was in the right. 
The Cuarrman. You knew she was handling it for you, didn’t you? 
5 Mr. Romano. What is that? 
his The CHarrman. You knewshe was handling it for you? 
Mr. Romano. I didn’t know she was handling it. 
t1- The CHatrMAN. You sent her to the bank to get the money and take 
; care of it, didn’t you? 
li- Mr. Romano. I did nothing of the kind. 
The Cuarrman. Don’t you know she did it with your approval and 
under your direction ¢ 
Mr. Romano. She didn’t do it with my approval. 
The Cuatrman. I read in the record here an affidavit, pertinent 
parts of it, and it may be printed in full in the record at this point. 
sk The affidavit is from Sid Poritsky, and it is dated the 26th day of 
at June 1958. 
| (The affidavit is as follows :) 


I, Sid Poritsky, who resides at 6510 Southwest 13th Street, South Miami, Fla., 

| freely and voluntarily make the following statement to Ralph W. Mills, who has 
identified himself to me as a member of the staff of the United States Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor-Management Field. No 
threats, force, or duress has been used to induce me to make this statement, 
nor have I received any promise of immunity from any consequences which may 
result from submission of this statement to the aforementioned Senate select 
committee: 

I am employed as a security guard by Roland Bayles, of 5024 Northwest 
Seventh Avenue, Miami, Fla. 

On March 138, 1958, I was working at the Stevens Market in South Miami Fa. 
I was maintaining surveillance from a secret vantage point in the market for 
the purpose of observing shoplifters. 

I observed a person who was later identified as Louis Romano of 6513 Santona 
Street, Coral Gables, Fla., take two reels of fishing line from one of the shelves 
and place them in the pocket of the jacket he was wearing. I kept him under 
surveillance until he checked out at the cashier’s counter, at which time I went 

down and asked the cashier if this person had paid for the fishing line. She 

i informed me that he had not. I then followed him out to the parking lot, where 
I observed him taking the two reels of fishing line from his pocket and placing 
them in the open trunk of a 1956 Chevrolet sedan. 

I approached this person and identified myself as the security officer for Stevens 
Market. I said to him, “Did you pay for that fishing line?’ He said to me, 
“Are you accusing me of stealing this line?” I told him that he could call it 
whatever he wanted to, but that he had not paid for the fishing line and would 
have to return to the market with me. At this point he struck me on the face with 

his hand causing a laceration on my left cheek. I grappled with him, but he 
managed to break away, get into the 1956 Chevrolet sedan, and drive away. 

I was able to obtain the license plate number (1—131057) of this car, and 
through the South Miami Police Department was able to ascertain that the car 
was registered to a Rochelle Romano who lived at 6513 Santona Street, Coral 
Gables, Fla. She told the police that her husband, Louis Romano, had called 

her prior to their arrival and told her that he had been in some trouble at the 
market, and would not be home. 

I then went to the South Miami Police Department and swore out an affidavit 
charging Louis Romano with violation of ordinance 344, chapter 15, section 18 
(disorderly conduct, assaulting complainant, and petty larceny shoplifting. ) 

i Approximately a week before this altercation I was released from the Coral 

Gables Veterans’ Administration Hospital, with a diagnosis of a heart condition. 
i I was treated by my private physician, Dr. Yesner, and although I did not require 
hospitalization as a result of this altercation, I have had to visit the Veterans’ 
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Administration since that time for treatment of my heart condition which was 
aggravated by this altercation. 

A few days after the altercation I was visited at my home by an attorney who 
identified himself to me as Gerard Pucci, and told me that he represented Louis 
Romano, having been retained by Romano’s wife, Rochelle. He said that his 
client wanted to settle this matter and offered me the sum of $100, which I then 
refused. I then heard from my boss, Mr. Roland Bayles, who told me that he 
had received some phone calls from “people” who were putting pressure on him 
to talk to me about settling with Louis Romano. I again heard from the lawyer, 
Pucci, who told me that his client would pay $500 to settle this case, provided 
I would drop the charges against him. I finally agreed to do so, and received 
a cashier’s check from the Coral Gables First National Bank, dated March 25, 
1958, for the sum of $500. I recall that this check was made out to Gerard R. 
Pucci, who endorsed it to me as follows: 


“Pay to the order of S. Poritsky as full settlement for damages re Louis 
Romano. 
“GERARD R. Pucci.” 
I deposited this check in my own bank account. I considered this payment 
as a payoff to drop charges against Romano in this case. 


I have read the foregoing statement, and to the best of my knowledge, it is 
true and correct. 


SIDNEY PORITSKY. 
Witness: 
JAMES F,, MUNDIE. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26th day of June 1958. 
RALPH VY. ACHLUNN. 
Notary Public, State of Florida, at Large. 


My commission expires November 8, 1958. 

Bonded by Pan American Surety Co. 

The Cuamman. Is that affidavit true? 

Mr. Romano, Search me; I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by shrugging your shoulders? 

Mr. Romano. You have got it, and you didn’t get it from me. 

The Cuarrman. I asked you if it is true, and you know whether 
the facts are true or not. 

Mr. Romano. I paid no attention to you because I don’t believe it. 

The Cuatrman. You don’t believe what? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t believe what the affidavit says. 

The Cuatrman. Well, you know whether it is true or not. 

Mr. Romano. Am I going to say “yes” to a man whom you say ac- 
cepted money ? ‘ : ; 

The CHatrman. You can answer or take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Romano. No. 

The CuHairMAN. The statement is not true ? 

Mr. Romano. No. 

The CHatmrman. Well, the check is true, that part of it is true: 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir; but not for what he said he got it for. 

The CHarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Romano. Not for what he said he got it for. 

The Cuatrman. What did you give him the check for or have it 
given to him for? 

Mr. Romano. I understand it was for his doctor bill. 

The Cramman. All right, then, you paid him for the damage you 
had done ? 


Mr. Romano. And he admitted that it was a mistaken identity, and 
he was wrong. 
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The Cuarrman. Why were you paying off on a mistaken identity ? 

Mr. Romano. Because I was sorry that I hurt the man. 

The Cuarrman. Then you did pay him off, and he was paid off with 
your knowledge and consent ; was he not 4 

Mr. Romano. I hurt him. He is 40 years old and I am 64. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask the question and then you answer it. 
You said you didn’t know about it for a month afterwards? 

Mr. Romano. That is right. 

The Cuairman. That is what you testified to a few moments ago? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And now you say you knew you were paying him 
off for his doctor bill; is that right ? 

Mr. Romano. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. So you did know of the transaction at the time? 

Mr. Romano. Not what he stated. You are reading me his state- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. I am not saying that. 

Mr. Romano. I don’t care what he stated. 

The Carman. Are you going to be respectful ? 

Mr. Romano. I am respectful, but you want me to say 

The Cramman. You let me ask the questions and you answer them 
any way you want to. 

Mr. Romano. I answered “No.” 

The Carman. All right, I am asking you if you didn’t know at 
the time of this payoff to him? 

Mr. Romano. That it was for what purpose 

The CHatrman. Did you know at the time that $500 was given to 
him, that it was being given to him? 

Mr. Romano. For his doctor bill. 

The Cuarman. Did you know it was being given to him? 

Mr, Romano. For his doctor bill; yes. 

The Cxatrman. At the time? 

Mr. Romano. At the time. 

The Cuamman. Now, awhile ago you said you didn’t know any- 
thing about it, but you didn’t know it for a month afterward. 
Proceed. 

Mr. Romano. I mean a month later, and I didn’t negotiate the deal. 

The CHarrman. You knew it was being negotiated, didn’t you? 
Didn’t you know all about it ? 

Mr. Romano. I had an idea it was being negotiated but I wasn’t 
consulted on it, 

The Cuarrman. You knew it? 

Mr. Romano. What difference does it make ? 

The CHatrman. It doesn’t matter whether it makes any difference 
or not. 

Mr. Romano. A man got paid for his troubles. 

The CHarrman. I am asking you the question, Did you know it 
or didn’t you ? 

Mr. Romano. What is the question ? 

The Cuatrman. Did you know or didn’t you know that the $500 
was being paid to him at the time ? 

Mr. Romano. I knew a month later. 

The Cuamman. You didn’t know it at the time? 

Mr. Romano. No. 
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‘The Cuamrman. Now then how do you know then it was being 
paid for his doctor bill ? 

Mr. Romano. Because I was told it was for his doctor bill. 

The CuHarrman. When? 

Mr. Romano. A month later. 

The CHarrman. You never heard of it before that 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, Where were you when 
the settlement was being made ¢ 

Mr. Romano. I was at home. 

Senator Curtis. You were at home? 

Mr. Romano. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Hadn’t you telephoned your wife and said you 
wouldn’t be at home ? 

Mr. Romano. I went away on a business trip. 

Senator Curtis. You had gone away ¢ 

Mr. Romano. For about 2 days, and I was back home all of the 
time. 

Senator Curtis. The first couple of days you didn’t show up here 
at home. 

Mr. Romano. I had business to tend to. 

Senator Curtis. You didn’t go back from the market, did you ¢ 

Mr. Romano. No. 

Senator Curtis. You said you were going to take care of this 
business ¢ 

Mr. Romano. No; I didn't. 

Senator Curtis. But you did go away for a couple of days ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes; I had some business to attend to. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you get the money, Mr. Romano, and 
where did the money come from to settle this ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t know. My wife paid it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was her source of income? 

Mr. Romano. She has no income. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did your money come from ? 

Mr. Romano. I saved my money when I was working. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where do you keep your money ¢ 

Mr. Romano. In my pockets. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just walk around with it in your pockets? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You own an automobile? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of an automobile? 

Mr. Romano. Chevrolet. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you get that ? 

Mr. Romano. 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you pay for that ? 

Mr. Romano. Cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you get the cash ? 

Mr. Romano. From my savings. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where do you keep your savings ? 

Mr. Romano. In my pocket. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money did you have at the time? 

Mr. Romano. Don’t remember. 
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Mr. Kennepy. How much money do you have in cash now in your 
pocket ? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds ¢ 

Mr. Romano. It may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Romano, we examined your income-tax re- 
turns and you haven't dec lared. any income except $600 a year over 
the period of the past 4 years, and what are you living on? 

Mr. Romano. On my savings of prior years. 

Mr. Kennepy. From working for Mr. ‘Teitelbaum; is that right? 

Mr. Romano. Teitelbaum and the unions, and taxicab companies 
and I saved money when I was working and I paid taxes all of 
those years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you keep the money ¢ 

Mr. Romano. Why don’t you go and ask Uncle Sam ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Where do you keep the money ? 

Mr. Romano. I don’t have to reveal that question to you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes you do. 

Mr. Romano. I don’t have to. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are going to have to refuse. 

Mr. Romano. I refuse to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. Is that the answer you w: ant 4 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I want to get the truth. 

Mr. Romano. That is the truth, and I don’t have to tell you. 

Mr. KenNnepy. Whether you were getting “payoffs” and asking 
payoftts ¢ 

Mr. Romano. You go find out and then charge me with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Romano, the only way—— 

Mr. Romano. You find out where the payoffs were made. 

Mr. Kennepy. We want your cooperation and your help. 

Mr. Romano. I gave it to you; and the trouble with you is you are 
twisting, and you are making somebody think something else is wrong 
here when there isn’t. 

The Cuairman. You tell us what is wrong. 

Mr. Romano. The whole bunch of you are wrong. 

The Cuairman. The whole Government is wrong, is it? 

Mr. Romano. It is cockeyed in certain respects. 

The Cuarrman. It is trying to prevent wrongdoing, and the whole 
Government is wrong ¢ 

Mr. Romano. They try to prevent it. 

The Cuarrman. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. The way we can get the facts concerning the matters 
that we are asking about is to go into Mr. Romano’s bank accounts 
and learn about his cash and the sources of his income. He refuses 
to give answers to those questions. He has answered some questions, 
and we found in at least one instance that he told untruths to the 
committee. It seems to me that it raises a question as to all of the 
other testimony that he has given. 

Now we are going to have some further testimony on Mr. Romano’s 
activities, which is a further reflection on his testimony. 

The CuHarrman. The Chair feels, since the witness does not have 
counsel present to represent him, and he waives counsel, that it is the 
duty of the Chair to admonish the witness that false statements of 
material facts before this committee would constitute the crime of 
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erjury. I think that the witness has had plenty of experience and 

nows that without being admonished, but I think that it is the duty 
of the Chair so to admonish him; and if he has made false statements 
here regarding material facts pertinent to this inquiry, such false 
statements, willfully made, would constitute perjury. 

If the record develops as it may, it would be the duty of the com- 
mittee to refer to the Justice Department for proper attention and 
action the transcript of this record of your testimony and other tesi- 
mony the committee may receive that is contradictory to your 
statement. 

So the witness may bear that in mind. If you have made any false 
statements and you are conscious of it, and you wish to correct your 
testimony at any time before you leave the witness stand, you will be 
given opportunity to do so. 

I think that you should keep that in mind, if you haven’t had it in 
mind, and you should get it in mind and keep it in mind until your 
testimony is concluded. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

(At this point, the following were present: Senators McClellan, 
Curtis, and Ervin.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Romano, will you tell us what your source of 
income has been over the last 4 years ? 

Mr. Romano. I decline to answer the question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, there is no sense in proceeding with 
this witness. 

The Cuatmeman. Is there any statement you have made under oath, 
before you leave the witness stand, that you want to correct ? 

Mr. Romano. What statements did I answer incorrect ? 

The CHatrmAn. Any answer that you 7 uve given—— 

Mr. Romano. I have no record here. I don’t remember the answers. 

The Cuatrman. I think you remember the answers. I am just ask- 
ing you. You have been asked a good many questions 

Mr. Romano. If there are any incorrect, refresh my memory. I 
will be glad to correct them. 

The Crarrman. I am simply offering you the opportunity now, if 
you want to correct any statement you have made, before you leave 
the witness stand. 

Mr. Romano. I am willing to correct any misstatement. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Did you make any misstatements? 

Mr. Romano. Not that I know of. 

The CHarrman. You would know. You would know better than 
we would. 

Mr. Romano. I don’t know of any. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t think your memory is as weak as you pre- 
tend it to be. I think you can remember what you said, and I think 
you know what you are saying, and know whether you were telling 
the truth or not. I leave that to your judgment. That is a matter 
for you to decide. If you want to let the record stand as you made it, 
you have that right, and you may do so. If you want to correct it 
now, the Chair is offering you, the committee is offering you, that 
opportunity. 

Mr. Romano. I have nocorrections, Your Honor. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 
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Is there anything further ? 

Senator Ervin. I would like to suggest that Mr. Romano can be 
one of the greatest public benefactors in the United States we have 
ever had if he can just tell us how it is, in this age of inflation and 
high cost of living, a man can exist 4 years on an income not exceed- 
ing $600 a year. 

Mr. Romano. Well, one reason is I buy very little food. Mr. Kelly 
seen me fishing. I catch a lot of fish for food. And I can eat it six 
times a week. If you want any good hints how to cut down the high 
cost of living, there is a good one. 

Senator Ervin. You get more cooperation out of the fish than I do 
when I go fishing. 

Mr. Romano. I got an icebox freezer with about 40 pounds of 
frozen fish in it—pompano, barracuda. 

Senator Ervin. How do you get out where the pompano or barra- 
cuda are ¢ 

Mr. Romano. I get out there when they start feeding, early in the 
morning. 

Senator Ervin. To catch fish, you would have to go out on a boat. 

Mr. Romano. No; I catch them on the bridge. If anyone wants 
any lessons, I will be glad to give them, free of charge. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where do you live ¢ 

Mr. Romano. 6513 Santona. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you pay rent there ? 

Mr. Romano. Yes, sir; $105 a month. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you get the money? That is over $600. 

Mr. Romano. I have a lot of savings. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you get the savings ? 

Mr. Romano. My 64 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about your automobile? Where did you get 
the money to pay for your automobile ? 

Mr. Romano. Cash. 

vulticeweane Allright. You may stand aside. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Romano. Am I released? CanI go back home? 

The Cuarrman. No. You will remain here today. You may be 
interested in some further testimony that the committee may hear. 

Mr. Romano. I will be around,sir. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Call the next witness. 

(At this point, Senator Curtis withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Johnson. 

The CHatrrmMan. You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LESLIE A. JOHNSON 


The Carman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Jounson. My name is Leslie A. Johnson. I reside at 9000 
Lavlin Avenue, in the city of Chicago. My place is known as the 
Inglenook Log Cabin Restaurant at 11507 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago. 
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The CuarrmMan. You are in the restaurant business ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in the restaurant business? 

Mr. Jounson. Since 1932. 

The CuarrMan. Since 1932? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. At this same location ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Do you waive counsel, Mr. Johnson / 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Johnson, do you own the Inglenook Restaurant ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; Ido. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you approached in the period of the early 
1940’s by local 394 about putting some of your employees in the union 2 

Mr. Jonson. At that time, I didn’t know what local it was, whether 
it was 394, but I was doing some remodeling at that time, and we were 
putting a new roof on the building. At that time I was approached 
by the union and told to put my employees in the union or my con- 
tractor would be pulled off the building. 

I wanted the work done, so I negotiated with them at the time. I 
think, for a sum of around $100 or $125, they let my building contrac- 
tor finish his job. 

(At this point, Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. So, you made the payoff that time of about $125 ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then they let you alone? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you approached again in August 1951 ? 

Mr. Jounson. In August of 1951 or 1950, there was a picket line 
at my place of business on Monday morning, which I knew nothing of. 
They had not contacted me. This picket line was placed there and was 
there for about 10 days. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversation with any union offi- 
cial about it ? 

Mr. Jounson. For the first 2 or 3 days, I didn’t. After that they 
cut off all my supplies and I had to go out and get my supplies. T 
decided to get in touch with the Chicago Restaurant Association, which 
I have been a member of since 1935, and ask them for some help. So, 
I contacted the Chicago Restaurant Association and told them my 
troubles, and they said they would try to get me an appointment with 
Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whois “they”? Whotold you this? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Donald Kiscau, who at that time and since that 
time has been in charge of their employee relations for the Chicago 
Restaurant Association 

(At this point, Senator McClellan entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he arrange the appointment with Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Jounson. He arranged an appointment with Teitelbaum, and 
called me and told me I had an appointment in his office on Tuesday 
afternoon, 2 o’clock or thereabouts, at which time I appeared at Mr. 
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Teitelbaum’s office, and his secretary informed me that Mr. Teitel- 
baum was not at his office, but a Mr. Louis Romano would listen to 
my story. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us about the conversation with Mr. 
Romano? 

Mr. Jonnson. I went to Mr. Romano’s office. I told him my name 
and what I came down there for. I told him the picket line had been 
in front of my place for a week, and I was anxious to get the thing 
over with and get back to normal business operations, and I asked him 
what I should do He asked me how many employees I had, which I 
told him, and he said, “Well, you will have to make your final decision 
with the local 394.” 

So, at that time he tried to figure out something for me, and I think 
he figured that I should put 6 waitresses in the union or 8 waitresses 
in the union—no; I think he said 6—and 2 from my kitchen. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was Mr. Romano? 

Mr. Jounson. This was Mr. Romano. 

Mr. Krennepy. Were you here when Mr. Romano testified this 
morning ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. And do you remember my questions to Mr. Romano? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And his testimony ? 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, he only saw me for 15 or 20 minutes. He 
might have not even remembered me being in his office. I don’t know. 
But I definitely was in his office and talked to him. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, his testimony on this is incorrect; is that right? 

Mr. Jounson. I would say so. 

Mr. Kennepy. He did, as a matter of fact, suggest putting a per- 
centage of your employees into the union ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, he said that he would talk to the union about 
thething Hesuggested it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever hear from the union then, after that? 

Mr. JouHnson. The same afternoon, or the following morning, Mr. 
Trungell, of loca] 394, contacted me and said that he had heard that 
I would want to get this thing settled and where could I settle it? 
He suggested to settle it outside of my business, so we went over to 
my home. At that time I was living at 11201 Parnell Avenue, Chicago, 
Il. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Trungell’s position at that time? Was 
he secretary and treasurer of local 394 ¢ 

Mr. JouHnson. I believe at that time he was secretary and treasurer 
of that local. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, it was arranged ? 

Mr. JonNnson. There was a meeting arranged at my home. 

Mr. KenNepy. Who else was present / 

Mr. Jounson. There was a Mr. O’Connor present. 

Mr. Kennepy. James F. O’Connor? 

Mr. JoHnson. James F. O’Connor. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is president of local 394? 

Mr. Jounson. At this time I guess he is president of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what transpired ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Well, after a conversation with Mr. Trungell, we 
reached the decision to put 10 of my employees into the union, and I 
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had to pay their initiation fee, plus 8 months’ dues, and I had to pay 
a fine of $35 for each one of my bartenders for crossing the picket line 
during the strike. 

~ Mr. Kennepy. Approximately how much money was paid, al- 
together ? 

Mr. Jonson. Somewhere between $300 and $400. I just don’t 
remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was paid in cash / 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t remember whether it was paid by check or 
not. My records have been destroyed through a fire. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your best recollection as to whether it was 
a check or cash? 

Mr. Jounson. My best recollection is I think it was cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was paid in order to get rid of the picket 
line; is that right? 

Mr. JoHnson. So I could get back to normal operations. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were led to believe that, if you did not make this 
payment, the picket line would continue ? 

Mr. Jounson. I was led to believe that, if I made this payment, 
they would take the picket line off, which they did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever furnish the names of any employees 
for whom this money was being paid ? 

Mr. JoHnson. The way my agreement with the union was at that 
time, I put 10 employees in, and I cautioned them at that time that, 
if I put 10 employees in, if I had to change these employees at a later 
date would I have to pay another initiation fee for these employees 
that would come in as new employees, and the answer was “No”; that 
I would just keep a running account of 10 employees and pay the dues 
on those employees. From time to time, I furnished them a new sheet 
where employees had been dismissed from my service or had left for 
other reasons. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who selected the employees ? 

Mr. Jounson. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never approached these people before? 

Mr. Jonnson. They have never talked to any of my employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just selected any 10 that you wanted to? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You furnished those names to them ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I furnished the names to the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there ever a contract, then, with the union? 

Mr. Jounson. We never had a contract with the union. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did they ever discuss the wages, hours, or conditions 
of your employees with you ? 

Mr. Jounson. No; they haven't, but they have asked me several 
times what I paid my employees, and I was glad to tell them what 
I paid my waitresses and my employees. I pay my day girls 75 cents 
an hour and my night girls 85 cents an hour, well above the union 
scale. And my kitchen help is based on the same rates. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never evidenced any interest, themselves ? 

Mr. Jounson. They never were interested ; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, as far as you know, they never approached 
your employees ? 

Mr. Jounson. To my knowledge, they never have. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The only thing they were interested in was the pay- 
ment of this money; is that correct ? 2 

Mr. Jounson. Well, they send my employees literature and, I think, 
their paper. My employees have told me that, but I have never seen 
one of the papers, myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. But, as far as the wages or conditions of your em- 
ployees, as far as approaching your employ ees, you determined that 
the only thing they were interested in was this payment; is that right? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever deduct the dues from the employees’ 
salaries / 

Mr. Jounson. I never have. I have told my employees that I have 
a union condition here. I have told them that they are in the union, 
and I have also told them that I pay their monthly dues. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you take this original payment and the sub- 
sequent payment and deduct them as “business expenses on your 
income tax 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t believe so. I think they are all charged to 
my personal account. 

‘Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t take deductions on them ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was that? 

Mr. Jounson. Because I felt it was an expense of my own for keep- 
ing my place of business up. 

Mr. Kennepy. Couldn’t you, ordinarily, deduct something like that 
from your tax return ? 

Mr. Jounson. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel it was an illegal payment or an im- 
proper payment ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I didn’t feel as though it was, but I didn’t 
want it to ever be that way. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that why—— 

Mr. Jonnson. I feel as though I was doing the right thing under 
the circumstances, because 

Mr. Kennepy. If it was a proper payment, of course, you could 
deduct it. I wonder if, in your own mind, you felt 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I hope someday I can deduct it, because I 
would sure like to. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that the reason that you did not deduct it in the 
past ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, my wife is a good bookkeeper, and she don’t 
want me to do anything like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money do you pay every month now? 

Mr. Jonnson. I give them a check every 3 months for $120. That 
is $40 a month. Those payments were decreased, I think, the first 
of the year, to $96 every 3 months. 

The Cuamman. Why did they decrease? 

Mr. Jounson. Because I have two less employees on the payroll. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you paid dues on individuals who weren’t 
even employed there ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the list is changed every year, and through 
the vear there is a possibility of employee s leaving and new employees 

coming in. As far as the union records are concerned, I am paying 
on employees that are not in my employment. 
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Mr. Kewnnepy. Isn’t it a fact that, from December 1957 through 


March 1958, you were paying dues for a dead person ? 

Mr. Jounson. This waitress died; yes. The union was notified, 
not on my November payment, but they were in the early spring pay- 
ment, and at that time they told me that I should have notified them 
before, because there is a $100 death benefit from the union. So, they 
asked me to get a certificate of death from her family, and I told the 
union official at that time I thought it was up to hin, seeing that the 
union was paying it off. I thought they should follow it through. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, as another example, there was an employee 
who you have been paying the dues on from December 31, 1957, to 
March 1958, a cook who terminated his employment on December 30, 
1957. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson, did you regard this demand on you 
for payments to the union as a form of extortion ? 

Mr. Jonnson. No; I thought it was just one of the evils of business 
that was prevalent in our business, and there was no law which could 
help us out, as a small-business man. It was just a business expense 
that I had to carry. 

The CuarrmMan. You didn’t regard it as a legitimate business ex- 
pense ; did you? 

Mr. Jounson. I regard it as a business expense, because there is 
no other way out. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you have no alternative, in view 
of the power that the union had to either destroy or seriously damage 
your business. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I didn’t want to take that chance. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I say. Other than that, if they did 
not have that power to damage you, to damage your business, or to 
destroy it, you wouldn’t have paid it ; would you ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. I would much rather see the union go in and 
organize my employees themselves. 

The CuatrmMan. That would be different. But I am talking about 
under these circumstances. If it had not been for the power they 
have by organizational picketing, to either greatly damage your busi- 
ness or to put 7 you out of business, you would not have p: aid. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. So that is, in my viewpoint, a form of extortion, 
because the employees were not consulted. They were placed in a 
union not of their own choice, and not with their consent. Isn’t that 
correct 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. So, the reason that that came about, and that such 
transactions can be compelled, is because of the power that is reposed 
in the right of organizational picketing, if it is a right. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think that is why we need some of our laws 
changed, so it will help management and labor, both. 

The CuHatrman. I agree with you, but I am pointing out we are 
looking into improper practices. I would think that the power to 
do this, or the right to do it under existing law, actually constitutes 
an improper practice that can be used, a means that can be used, to 
compel union membership against the will and without the consent 
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of employees, and, also, to extort money from management. Isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

The CuHatrman. I agree with you; I think the laws should be 
changed to prohibit this type of picketing. It is an imposition that 
amounts, in my judgment, in the only way I can interpret it, to a 
form of extortion, getting money for nothing in return except not 
to use a power that is in the nature of a force to compel people to 
join a union, and management to put its employees into the union. 

May I ask you: Did any of your employees that joined the union 
receive any benefit whatsoever, so far as you know, the 10 of them that 
you paid initiation fees and dues for ? 

Mr. Jounson. The only benefits that they will get—this girl that 
died; her family might get the $100 that the union pays for a death 
benefit of an employee. 

The Cuatrman. Did they get the money ? 

Mr. Jounson. I talked to her son about a week ago if the union 
contacted them for a death certificate from his mother, and he said 
oO” 

The CHarrmMan. So, as far as you know, they have not even gotten 
that ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But I mean, primarily, with respect to this. You 
don’t pay any pension or welfare funds, do you ? 

Mr. Jounson, No; I don't. 

The CHARMAN. So, there is no money being paid for them into a 
pension fund or a welfare fund / 

Mr. Jounson. Definitely not. 

The Cuairman. Was there any arrangement made or any effort 
at any time by the union to get you to raise your wages or improve 
the conditions of employment, or do anything that was for the benefit 
of your employees ? 

Mr. Jounson. No; nothing but what I have done myself. 

The CHairMAN. You did that on your own. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Not because you were in a union, not because you 
have paid the money. You did that of your own volition. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Without their knowledge or consent, I suppose. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. They had no interest in it, so far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Noneat all. 

The CyHarrman. How long is your contract—or this arrangement ; 
possibly it is not a contract ? 

How long has this arrangement been between your business and 
the union ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Since 1950. 

The CuairMAN. Since 1950 4 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The CuamrMan. Something near 8 years. And it is still in effect ? 

Mr. Jounson. It is still in effect. 

The Carman. Have you any questions, Senator Ervin ? 

Senator Ervin. No questions. 

The Cuamman. If not, thank you very much. 
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Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Sheldon Esrig. 

The Cuarrman. Will you be sworn, please? Youdosolemnly swear 
the evidence you shall give before this Senate select committee shall 
be the truth, the whole ‘truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Mr. Esrie. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SHELDON ESRIG 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Esric. Sheldon Esrig 

The CHarman. Mr. Johnson, I have one further question before 
I proceed. I forgot to ask you, "How mi ny employees have you now 
in your restaurant ? 

Mr. Jounson. We have 16 employees. Some are part time—dish 
washers and janitors. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. I wanted to get that into 
the record. 

Mr. Esrig, would you state your name, your place of residence, and 
your business or occupation, please ? 

Mr. Esric. My name is Sheldon Esrig. I live at 3808 North Shef- 
field Avenue, Chicago. I am in the restaurant business at 600 South 
Dearborn. 

The Cuarrman. You will have to speak a little louder, if you will, 
please. 

How long have you been in the restaurant business ? 

Mr. Esria. Since 1945. 

The CuHarrMan. Is your business at the same location now as when 
you established it ? 

Mr. Esric. No. 

The CHairman. What is the present location ? 

Mr. Esric. 600 South Dearborn. 

The Cuarrman. What was previously the location ? 

Mr. Esric. 230 West Van Buren. 

The Cuarrman. Are those the only two locations? 

Mr. Esria. No. We were at 65 East South Water Street. 

The Cuatrman. Do you waive counsel? Mr. Esrig, do you waive 
counsel ? 

Mr. Esrie. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. All right. Thank you very much. Proceed, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Esrig, you and your brother Rog the restau- 
rant known as Esrig’s Coffee Shop on February 15, 1949, did you not? 

Mr. Esrie. Yes; we bought it that date. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was at 230 West Van Buren Street? 

Mr. Esric. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately 6 months later, did a representative 
of the local 593 approach you? 

Mr. Esrig. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what happened ? 

Mr. Esric. They wanted to—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was it that came to you ? 
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Mr. Esric. I don’t—I am pretty sure that Mr. Sinegram and 
another man, but I don’t recall the other man’s name. 

They talked to our employees without our knowledge, about join- 
ing the union. Then they told us that the employees ‘agreed to join 
a union. Well, we told them if the employees want to join a union, 
we will join a union. So when we told the employees that they had 
to pay their dues monthly, they changed their mind. They didn’t 
want to belong to the union. So we told them that we can’t join 
the union because these people will quit and to come down every morn- 
ing looking for different help, it is too tough. Well, they pressed the 
issue, So we went tothe Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you say they pressed the issue, what did they 
say ¢ 

Mr. Esric. Well, they kept bothering us to join the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they indicate what would happen if you did 
not join the union 4 

Mr. Esric. Yes; they said they would picket us. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had informed them, had you, that th 
membership, your employees, were not interested in joining the calont 

Mr. Esria. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Finally you decided to go down to see them ? 

Mr. Esrrc. The Restaurant Association ; yes. And they sent us to 
Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennep. Who is “they” 

Mr. Esric. Mr. Kiscau. 

Teitelbaum said he would make a deal with the union. He made a 
deal for seven employees, and we accepted it, and a few months later 
they wanted more, they wanted more employees. 

Mr. Kenney. When you say 7 employees, did you pay the dues for 
those 7 employees ? 

Mr. Esria. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you deducted it from the employees’ salaries ? 

Mr. Esric. Not at first;no. We just paid 

Mr. Kennepy. What about initiation fees ? 

Mr. Esric. We paid that. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was a blanket sum that you gave them ? 

Mr. Esric. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was not deducted from the salaries of the em- 
ployees ¢ 

Mr. Esria. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much was it approximately at that time ? 

Mr. Esria. I don’t know. The statement was made to me that it was 
$200. That might be so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that by check or cash ? 

Mr. Esria. I am pretty sure it was a check. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know / 

Mr. Esric. I am almost positive it was a check. I wouldn’t say for 
sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you make this deal with ? 

Mr. Esric. We made it with Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Esric. And the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they all there together / 
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Mr. Esric. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who represented the union at that time ? 

Mr. Esric. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many union officials were there ? 

Mr. Esric. I think there were four of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. So then did you consult with your employees at that 
time? Did you tell them you were putting them into the union? 

Mr. Esric. I don’t recall if we did then, but they knew about it later 
because we decided to take it out of their pay. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you didn’t tell them in the beginning ? 

Mr. Esric. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just took seven names, did you ? 

Mr. Esric. Seven names that were working there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then they approached you again later on / 

Mr. Esric. Yes, for more. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell us what happened ? 

Mr. Esric. So we called Teitelbaum. ‘Teitelbaum told us to give 
them whatever they want. At this point we did not need Teitelbaum, 
so we quit the restaurant association and we went with the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many more employees did you put in? 

Mr. Esric. I think there were three. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money did you pay then ? 

Mr. Esric. Just the three initiation fees. 

Mr. Kennedy. Didn’t they make a demand on you to pay the 
retroactive dues between the time that they came in to see you and 
the time that you opened the restaurant 6 months earlier ? 

Mr. Esric. I don’t recall that, but if that was the reason that we 
gave them the money, that would have to have been done at the first 
meeting with the union and Teitelbaum, and I don’t recall whether it 
was retroactive or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember any discussions about that ? 

Initially when you were interviewed by the investigators, you 
stated that they made a demand on you that you pay the retroactive 
dues for the 6 months’ period of time and that this $200, approxi- 
mately, was to cover that. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Esric. That might be very true. But I just can’t recall 
whether it was retroactive or not. As I sit here and think what would 
make up $200, if that were the amount, then maybe that would have 
to be the way it happened. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was even before they had approached you, 
is that right ? 

This was during a period of time that they had not even come into 
your restaurant, a 6-month period ? 

Mr. Esric. Yes. Do you mean when the $200 was supposed to have 
been paid ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Esric. Well, it would have to be. 

Mr. Kennepy. So first you put in the 7 men, and made this pay- 
ment of $200 and ultimately you put in 3 more; is that correct ? 

Mr. Esrie. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you sign a contract at that time, in 1951 ? 

Mr. Esric. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was the first time you signed a contract ? 
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Mr. Esric. About 1956. 

Mr. Krennepy. The union officials, did they ever inquire about the 
wages, hours, or conditions of your employees ! 

Mr. Esric. Would you repeat that, please # 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the union offic ials ever inquire about the wages, 
hours, or conditions of your employees ‘ 

Mr. Esric. I think they did. They gave us a booklet on the wages. 
But our wages at the time were above the union scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they ever ask for a look at your books and 
records to determine how much you were paying? 

Mr. Esric. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if they ever had any conferences or 
conversations with your employees about it 4 

Mr. Esric. About their salaries ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Esric. No, I don’t know if they did or not. They did in the 
very beginning. I guess they painted a pretty good picture to them 
before you knew anything about it, because they were very happy to 
join the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. But your employees decided after that that they 
would not join the union, did they not ¢ 

Mr. Esric. Yes. 

(At this point, Senator Goldwater entered the hearing room. ) 

The Cuatrman. Did they ever present to you cards that your em- 
ployees ma sign, stating they wanted to belong to the union? 

Mr. Esric. I don't recall. Yes; I think they did. I think that is 
what they came into us with the first time, with cards to sign. I am 
pretty sure. 

The CHatrMan. Saying they had cards signed up ? 

Mr. Esric. Yes; that was without our knowledge. We didn’t know 
anything about it. 

The Cuamman. As I understand you, when you talked to your 
employees and they found out the dues would be deducted from their 
wages, then they didn’t want to join ? 

Mr. Esrta. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you give any gifts to any of these union officials ? 

Mr. Esric. We gave wifts to everybody that we did business with. 
If they happened to be there at Christmastime, they got gifts like 
everybody else, but no special gifts. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you give some gifts to these union officials? 

Mr. Esric. I think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. On occasion, did you give them some cash gifts? 

Mr. Esric. I doubt it. We might have, but I doubt it. We gave 

cash gifts, but I don’t know if we gave it tothe union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Donald Esrig, is he your brother ¢ 

Mr. Esria. Yes. 

Mr, Kennepy. He stated in a staff interview that he had given 
them. 

Mr. Esric. No, he did not state that. He stated we had given cash 
gifts, but not giving cash gifts to the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Donald Esri ig admitted giving cash gifts to mem- 
bers of the union. 

Mr. Esric. Not at Christmastime. 

Mr. Kennepy. It says officials of local 593. 
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Mr. Esric. That must be a mistake. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you or your brother gave cash 
gifts to union officials at Christmastime ? 

Mr. Esric. Well, I will state—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you did? 

Mr. Esria. Yes, I deny that I did. 

Mr. Kexnepy. What about your brother ? 

Mr. Esric. I don’t believe so. We dealt with this Sinegram through- 
out the entire time, and he was not a bad fellow. He would not even 
let me pick up his check. 

He told me he was on an expense account. But as far as a lighter or 
some kind of a token, we might have given him a bottle of whisky. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrmay. Is there anything further ? 

Let me ask you: Have your employees ever rec eived any benefit 
whatsoever from the fact that you placed them in the union ? 

Mr. Esria. Not that I know of. 

The Cuarrman. Has the union manifested any particular interest 
in their working conditions? Did they ever talk to you about them, 
asking you to improve them ? 

Mr. Esric. No. One waitress became pregnant and the union agent 
told me to tell her to go to the American Hospital and she would be 
treated free. I told her that, but she decided to go to her own doctor 
anyway. 

The CHARMAN. Being pregnant would not necessarily have any 
relation to the working c conditions, I wouldn’t think. 

Mr. Esria. You asked me if they received any benefits, 

The Cuarrman. What I am interested in is whether the union has 
done, as most legitimate unions do, and those who are representing 
unions in good faith and who are concerned about the welfare of 
their members and employees. They usually try to ascertain what 
working conditions prevail at a plant or at a business, and also the 
wages that are being paid, and check on them to see that those condi- 
tions are satisf: \ctory. 

Mr. Esric. Only the business agent of the Waitress’ Union has ever 
made any inquiries on that. No other. 

The Cuarrman. In this union, they have not? 

Mr. Esric. No. 

The Cuamman. The union they belong to, they have not inquired 
about it ? 

Esric. No. 

The CHarrmMan. They have showed no interest in them / 

Mr. Esria. No. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure you pay your employees well, and so 
forth, but even where that prev: ails, the purpose of belonging to a 
union, as I understand it, or one of the purposes, is that the employees 
may benefit by reason of collective bargaining that takes into account 
working conditions, wages, hours, and so forth, for the improvement 
and for the benefit of the people who do the work, who are laborers, 
and who belong to the union. 

What I am trying to ascertain is whether this union, in which your 
employees have ‘been placed, whether it has taken any interest in that 
aspect of its responsibility. 

Mr. Esria. No. 
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The CuarrMan. It has not? 

Mr. Esric. No. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions ? 

If not, thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Harold Schwimmer. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD SCHWIMMER 


The CuarrMman. State your name, your place of residence, and 
your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Scuwimmer. My name is Harry Schwimmer. I reside at 6130 
North Central Park Avenue, in Chicago, Ill. 

The name of the restaurant that I manage and part own is Barney’s 
Market Club, known as Yes, Sir, Senator’s Restaurant in Chicago. 

The CuarmMan. Known as what ! 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Yes, Sir, Senator’s. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Sir, Senator’s ¢ 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right. 

As a matter of fact, I do have pictures of you and all presiding 
Senators in our restaurant with your signatures on it. 

The CHatrMAn. Do you regard that as good advertising ? 

Mr. Scuwirmme_r. Well, it is regarded as an old restaurant from the 
early 1920’s, and famous for all the important politicians going 
through the city of Chicago. 

The Cuarman. I see. 

May I ask you now if you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Schwimmer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMANn. How long have you been in the restaurant business ? 

Mr. ScHwimMMe_er. Since 1941. 

The CuatrmMan. You have been at this same location, I suppose ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. The same location. I have held a job, manager’s 
jobs, at different restaurants to acquire the experience needed. 

The Cuairman. And you have been in business for yourself since 
1941. 

Mr. Scowimmer. I am at this location as a manager since 1951, when 
the past owner passed away, Barney Kessel. 

The CHatrMAN. Proceed, Mv. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Schwimmer, you were approached in 1953 by 
representatives of local 278 about getting certain of your employees 
to join the union ? 

Mr. Schwimmer. At that time we had about seven bartenders work- 
ing. Among them there was only one that was a member of the 
union. Their negotiations were strictly with the bartenders, without 
my knowledge. After several meetings during working hours, I have 
found out that they have been contacting my bartenders during their 
working hours, and I have asked the bartenders at their next meeting 
or the next time the men or man should come in, I should be called 
immediately, for I wanted to speak to them. 
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Well, I would say about 3 or 4 days later these 2 men approached 
my bartenders again, and I was notified of it, upon which I had asked 
their name and their business, and then they had identified them- 
selves. 

I could not tell you their names now; I do not remember it. And 
they have told me that they are here to organize our bartenders. 

I asked them why they did not approach me first and ask my per- 
mission to speak to them, and why do they molest my man, and why do 
they demand that my man come up to their office within a certain given 
day and join the union. 

Their reply was then that they were negotiating with the bartenders 
themselves, and if I had any objec tions that they would put out pickets 
in front of my place and organize all the rest of the employees, mean- 
ing the cooks, waiters, and waitresses. 

‘At that time, and at the present time, we have about 100 people 
working there. 

Well, I told them that they have no right to speak to my employees 
during working hours, and if they felt that they wanted to organize 
they should call them on their own time. They left and came back 
the following day, 3 strong instead of 2, and demanded that we have 
2 of the bartenders go with them immediately up to the union and 
join up, and the following day the rest of them, or I would have to 
dismiss them. 

I asked in plain English as to what did he mean by dismiss them. 

“Well, you would have to fire them. They will not be able to work 
for you any more.” 

Well, these employees have been with us for, right now, 12, 14, and 
16 years, and some 25 years with us, and I felt that that was unjust 
to me and to them. TI told them that they better get out and stay 
out of our place. Well, there was a big gorilla among them. He 
came up to me and he said, “What will you do about it if we do not 
leave ?” 

I went behind our bar where I have a .45 revolver. I took out this 
revolver and I cocked the pit on it, the safety, and I told them on 
the 3 of a count, if they were not out, that I would start shooting, 
and then ask questions later. 

Well, they thought they would bluff me and I opened the safety, 
counted to 1, to 2, well, they all went up to the front door, turned 
around, and he says to me, “You have the upper hand now, but you 
will hear from us later.” And with that they left. 

Surely, I was as scared as they were, perhaps more so. After they 
left, about an hour or two later, I called Mr. Crowley who was the head 
of the Bartenders Union. 

The Crarrman. The head of the Bartenders Union ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right. I think that is his position at the 
time. I don’t know what position he has held. But I heard of Mr. 
Crowley only due to a yearly publication that they have. 

Every year they come out with a bartenders’ union book, in a 
they advertise your name, which cost us, I think, $60 a year. I do 
recall the name of Mr. Crowley. So TI called Mr. Crowley and asked 
him what was on his mind, what did he want from us? He said, 
“Well, you threw out a couple of my men bodily, and for that we are 
going to organize the entire staff of yours.” 
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He told me that within a week’s time they would have a picketline 
in front of us, and organize all of them. Well, it never came about, 
for I have called on some friends around town, and after a couple of 
tries they finally, my 2 bartenders, the first 2 that were ever ap- 
proac hed to join the union, decided that, rather than to have trouble, 
and they had families, that they would join the union, and perhaps 
they would call off the heat that we have had. 

I went as far as having signs made, stating that we are going out 
of business due to a strike condition which was called by the union 
for no reason whatsoever. Our employees have been there so long 
that due to all these wage increases, we would be way above union 
wages today, and they have been higher above union wages. I hire 
them above union wages today. 

So my conversation with Crowley was at the time on the phone. 
I said, “Well, perhaps I should join the union and fire all my men 
and get new help at the new rate and I will be saving a lot of money,” 
for most of my men are earning much more than union scale is, and he 
said, “No, you would have to retain all of your employees, pay them 
the sal: ary they have now, plus all the benefits that we would negotiate 
between you. All these increases would have to go with the s salary 
they are now earning right now. 

Union wages, I think, are eel $87.50 per bartender per week, 
and my men are earning in excess of $120 a week or $130 a week. 

Well, not knowing that Mr. C rowley had had previous trouble, and 
I am relating to that shooting that he has had, his wife and he, in 
which his wife was killed—I did not know about that—I asked him 
on the phone, I said, “Mr. Crowley, if 1 were to come to your house 
around 11:30 or noon, and pick up the pot and look in the pot to see 
that your wife made an Irish stew, would it be proper for me to de- 
mand a dollar in order for her to serve that to you,” at which he got 
very angry and hung up on me. 

Then I found out the following day that his wife was killed due to 
a shooting accident, and that kind of provoked “-—; 

Well, I don’t blame the man. But, of course, I did not know it at 
the time. After my two bartenders have joined the union, for which 
I have paid their initiation 

The Cuatrman. You paid all of it? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. I paid all of it incash. I paid it out of my own 
money. 

The Cuairman. What was the initiation fee? 

Mr. Scutmne_r. I think it was about $100 a man. And they con- 
tinue paying their dues now every 3 months. 

The Cuamman. Do you pay their dues or do they pay it? 

Mr. Scuwrmer. They pay their own. I also was instructed that 
I would have to collect their dues, at which point I have told them 
that in order to do that, they would have to pay me for a bookkeeper 
in order to keep the books straight. I will not have my girl do their 
work. If they wanted me to deduct their dues, we w ould have a girl 
come in 2 days a week or 1 day a week, pay her a salary, and deduct 
it from the dues to take care of it. Well, then they finally decided 
that they would come in. I would not allow that either. So they 
have decided that the bartenders will go up to the union hall and 
pay it every 3 months. 
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The Cuatrman. Each three months? 

Mr. Scuwirmmer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you try to get help from any other source, from 
any outside source / 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, I have had many people try tohelp me. In 
other words, I probably called on dozens of people to get me out of 
this hotspot. I was still new in the management of the restaurant 
business, for the man that owned that restaurant was a one-man 
operator. Only one man operated that, and I knew nothing about 
management. Of course, 1 worked in all phases of that business. 
After he passed away, which was at the end of 1951, my troubles began 
in the beginning of 1953. Not having previous experience in handling 
unions, I have called on anybody I thought might have had some hand 
politically or influentially. 

After this thing was settled, everybody come in and took a bow 
and said, “I told you I would help you.” 

Well, the question is, Who helped me? Personally, I think the two 
men joining the union helped the situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Did you go to them ? 

Mr. Scuwimner. No. I did not approach the restaurant associa- 
tion, although I did have one meeting with Mr. Kiscau in May of that 
year at the restaurant show at the Navy Pier. I bumped into him 
there, for he is at all meetings, all these shows, and elaborated about 
my problems. Well, I don’t know the exact discussion of it, all the 
way through. 

There were some questions I did ask him about the union, which 
he could not say much to. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the schedule about the voluntary fund? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. At that time I found out that the restaurant 
association, of which we were a member all along, has had another 
fund or whatever you might call it, I do not know the right name for 
it, in which employers pay $1.50 per month per employee into this 
so-called kitty. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of that ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they suggest that you pay into that? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No; they did not suggest that I pay it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have a conversation about it? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Yes. I think we had a conversation to the effect 
that I asked him “What is this for?” and I don’t recall the exact words 
but I did narrow it down to the point that if I were a member of this 
voluntary group, that they seul possibly have helped me in case of 
a strike, meaning that they could perhaps pick up my refuse, they 
could bring in food, they could have their own man bring and take 
out foods and merchandise or liquor, and so on, even though there was 
a strike going one. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you agree to belong to the voluntary fund and 
make the payments? 

Mr. Scuwimmenr. I did not agree, because I was not asked to join. 
I was given to understand at the time that I could not join it any more, 
because I already have had my labor problems. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you decide to do? Did you decide to join 
the voluntary fund 
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Mr. Scuwimmer. No; I still do not belong to it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, let’s put it plainly, that if I were to pay that, 
or pay it to the union, I don’t see any differential there. It would be 
the same people. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why wouldn’t you want to pay into the voluntary 
fund ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, I wouldn’t want to pay it. I wouldn’t never 
accept it. That would be—well, shall we call it protection money? 

Mr. Kennepy. You felt that paying into the voluntary fund was 
protection money ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, I don’t know much about this voluntary 
setup. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just tell me what you thought ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, I really don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you used the term. You felt that your payment 
to the voluntary fund was a protection payment that you were receiv- 
ing or were going to get ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, if you narrowed it down, in case of trouble, 
if they could help me out, that would be more or less something you are 
paying for protection in future years or at future times. I hope I 
abbreviate it properly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you against that ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, if I didn’t want to pay off the union, if I 
didn’t feel like belonging to a union and paying them, why should I 
have to pay the restaurant association or anyone else ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that they had Mr. Teitelbaum at that 
time, that they were paying Mr. Teitelbaum out of this voluntary 
fund ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that Mr. Louis Romano had been paid out of the 
fund ? 

Mr. Scuwimmenr. I never heard of the man before. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any approach to anybody else ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. I had no approach except for these friends of ours, 
family friends from the old days gone by, Barney’s friends, except I 
had a call from Captain Barnes of the labor detail in Chicago, at that 
time, telling me that he has heard that I have been having labor 
troubles, and some friends of his have approached him to get in touch 
with me. 

He suggested that I join the union and iron out my own problems 
for he could not help me in any way. 

Mr. Kennepy. He suggested that you join the union ? 

Mr. Scuwrmmer. That I join the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you called him first / 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No; I did not call him. 

Mr. Kennepy. He called you first ? 

Mr. Scuwim™er. He has called me on the phone. 

Mr. Krennepy. And he is the one that suggested that you belong 
to the union ¢ 
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Mr. Scuwimner. That is right. That I take care of my problems 
with the union and do whatever they ask me to do, for he could not 
help me in any way. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask him to help you? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. I did not ask him. As a matter of fact, I had 
harsh words with him over the phone. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say to him? 

Mr. Scuowmmer. Well, that I thought it was improper for a police 
officer who was supposed to perhaps help me to tell me to join the union, 
or negotiate with them. I asked them who has told him about my 
problems, and he said, “Well, the word gets around.” 

Mr. Kennepy. How did the conversation end with him? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, I don’t know whether he hung up on me or I 
hung up on him, but I know we had kind of harsh words on the phone. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Schwimmer, what is the function of the 
Chicago police labor detail ? 

Mr. Scuwnner. I do not know. I could not tell you, sir. I have 
very little knowledge of the labor detail at all. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you know how big it is? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you know how long it has been in existence ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Gotpwater. What are it duties? Do you know ? 

Mr. Scuowrmmer. I could not tell you, sir. 

I would say offhand perhaps during a strike that they would have 
assigned men in front of the place to observe or watch for violence of 
any sort. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. When you started to have this trouble with the 
union, did you know of the existence of the Chicago police labor detail ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No, I did not, except perhaps from reading it in 
the newspapers. But I definitely did not approach Captain Barnes 
for any help. 

Senator Gotpwarer. If you had called the police in case of trouble, 
would you have been furnished police offices from the regular force or 
from this labor detail ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That I could not tell you,sir. I don’t know. 

Senator GotpwaTter. Do you know of other restaurant owners and 
operators in Chicago who have had trouble with this same union ¢ 

Mr. Scuwrmmer. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. You are the only one that you know of ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did you ever talk with other restaurant owners 
about your business ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. You play it pretty much alone? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. I am an 18-hour-17-hour operator, 7 days a week. 

Senator Gotpwater. And you have never heard of this police labor 
detail ? 

Mr. Scuwrumer. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I will ask the counsel if the staff has looked 
into that. 

That is, the police labor detail. 
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Mr. Kennepy. In what way, Senator / 

Senator Gotpwater. To find out how they operate and what fields 
they operate in, and if they approach all problems with the same 
attitude that they approached this one, namely “Join the union and 


you wouldn’t have any trouble.” 


Mr. Kennepy. I wouldn’t have any idea about that. I know just 
that they have a labor detail. I have never met Captain Barnes and 
do not know the manner in which they operate or whether this is a 
characteristic of Captain Barnes’ operations. 

Senator Gotpwater. It seems rather strange to me that police de- 
partment officials would immediately side in with the labor union 
and advise the owner to sign up with the union. 

He may have been perfectly correct in doing that. I don’t know 
the details. But it does seem peculiar that an organization that is 
supposed to give assistance to law and order would side with an 
organization th: at, from what we have heard, is not too much interested 
in law and order. 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Of course, Senator, we did not have yet any open 
trouble with them. This was still strictly on the inside. There was 
no strike called. There was no violence of any sort. This perhaps 
could have been just a friendly call to Captain Barnes on the side of 
some friends of ours. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. When 2 or 3 men come to visit you and you 
say 1 was a gorilla, and you had to ask them out at the point of a 
45, you did not expect a tea party at the next meeting; did you! 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No. I just figured—of course, what I am saying 
now has no bearing on Captain Barnes’ detail or the labor detail 
at all, 

Senator Gotpwatrer. You didn’t call Captain Barnes? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No; I did not, at no time. 

Senator GoLpwaterR. Some friends of yours called him ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. And you know nothing about the operation 
or duties of that detail ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. I don’t either, and I don’t want my remarks 
to seem to be critical of them. But it does seem to be a rather strange 
operation, for a police force to be helping the organization of your 
employees when you do not care to have them organize, or that the 
employees w: anted to be organized. That is what impresses me. 

Mr. Scuwirmmer. That is the debate we had over the phone that 
got me so upset at the time that we got into some rather violent words. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Was he ‘ather insistent that you go into the 
union ¢ 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No, sir, he was not insistent. He just made a sug- 
gestion at that time. That got me very angry. 

Senator Gotpwater. Was ita strong suggestion ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No, ina friendly manner, but very precise. 

Senator Gotpwarer. It was friendly but firm ? 

Mr. ScuwimMer. Yes. 

Senator GoLpwatTer. You got the idea ? 

Mr. Scuwnemer. I saw the sign immediately, yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you have a bartender by the name of August 


Rinella ? 
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Mr. Scuwimmer. Yes. August Rinella is working for us for 8 
or 9 years—8 years, I would say. 

The Cuairman. Do you have one by the name of William Joseph 
Schuck ? 

Mr. Scuowimmer. Shuck is working for us for about 12 years, or 
13 years now. 

he CuarrmaNn. We have affidavits from both of those. Those are 
the two that joined the union, are they ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We have affidavits from both of them. The affida- 
vits may be placed in the record at this point. I will read the pertinent 
parts of one of the affidavits. 

They arealong the same line. This is from Mr. Rinella. 

He states: 


Since the year 1950 I have been employed as a bartender at Barney’s Market 
Club, located at 741 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 

Some time in June 1953, I recall that my employer, Mr. Harold Schwimmer, 
was approached by certain business agents of Bartenders Local 278 here in 
Chicago. The agents demanded that he put two bartenders in the union. At the 
time I was on a withdrawal card from the union, and I felt I was working in 
an establishment where I didn’t have to belong to the union if I did not want to. 

I attended only one of the meetings that Mr. Schwimmer had with representa- 
tives of local 278. On this particular occasion Al Tack, business agent of 
local 278, came into the establishment and insisted that Schwimmer put two 
bartenders in the union. 

Mr. Schwimmer had related to me prior that he had been visited by certain 
union officials of local 278 who tried to force him to sign up the nonunion bar- 
tenders. Although I did not want to go back into the union, I decided to 
rejoin because I felt if Mr. Schwimmer continued to fight our battle something 
would happen to him or the restaurant. 

Since the year 1953 I have belonged to the union and have paid $16.50 in 
union dues every 3 months. In my many years in the union, no union official 
has ever informed me of any union benefits. I do not even receive any sick 
benefits from my dues. 


The other affidavit of Mr. Schuck may be printed immediately 
following this one in the record. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, August Rinella, who resides at 3148 South Lowe Street, Chicago, Ill., freely 
and voluntarily make the following statement to LaVern J. Duffy, who has 
identified himself to me as a member of the staff of the United States Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field. 
No threats, force, or duress has been used to induce me to make this statement 
nor have I received any promise of immunity from any consequences which 
mnay result from submission of this statement to the aforementioned Senate 
select committee. 

Since the year 1950 I have been employed as a bartender at Barney’s Market 
Club, located at 741 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 

Some time in June 1953, I recall that my employer, Mr. Harold Schwimmer, 
was approached by certain business agents of Bartenders Local 278 here in 
Chicago. The agents demanded that he put two bartenders in the union. At 
the time I was on a withdrawal! card from the union, and I felt I was working 
in an establishment where I didn’t have to belong to the union if I did not want to. 

I attended only one of the meetings that Mr. Schwimmer had with repre 
sentatives of local 278. On this particular occasion Al Tack, business agent 
of local 278, came into the establishment and insisted that Schwimmer put 
two bartenders in the union. 

Mr. Schwimmer had related to me prior that he had been visited by certain 
union officials of local 278 who tried to force him to sign up the nonunion bar- 
tenders. Although I did not want to go back into the union, I decided to rejoin 
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because I felt if Mr. Schwimmer continued to fight our battle something would 
happen to him or the restaurant. 

Since the year 1953 I have belonged to the union and have paid $16.50 in union 
dues every 3 months. In my many years in the union no union official has ever 
informed me of any union benefits. I do not even receive any sick benefits from 
my dues. 

y have read the foregoing statement, and to the best of my knowledge it is 
true and correct. 

AveusT RINELLA. 

Witnesses : 

GERALD 8. GorToH. 
LAVERENE J. Durry. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 2d day of July 1958. 
ETHEL APPEL, Notery Public. 
My commission expires November 12, 1960. 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, William Joseph Schuck, who reside at 903 West 76th Street, Chicago, IIL, 
freely and voluntarily make the following statement to LaVerne J. Duffy, who 
has identified himself to me as a member of the staff of the United States Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field. 
No threats, force, or duress have been used to induce me to make this statement, 
nor. have I received any promise of immunity from any consequences which may 
result from submission of this statement to the aforementioned Senate select 
committee. 

Since the year 1946 I have been employed as a bartender at Barney’s Market 
Club, located at 741 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Some time in June 1953 I recall that my employer, Mr. Harold Schwimmer, 
was approached by certain business agents of Bartenders’ Local 278 here in 
Chicago. The agents demanded that he put two bartenders in the union. As 
one of the nonunion bartenders, the union officials did not ask me if I wanted 
to join the union or not. 

I attended only one of the meetings that Mr. Schwimmer had with repre- 
sentatives of local 278. On this particular occasion, Al Tack, business agent 
of local 278, came into the establishment and insisted that Schwimmer put two 
bartenders in the union. 

Mr. Schwimmer had related to me prior that he had been visited by certain 
union officials of local 278 who tried to force him to sign up the nonunion bar- 
tenders. Although I did not want to join the union, I decided to join because 
I felt if Mr. Schwimmer continued to fight our battle something would happen 
to him or the restaurant. 

Since the year 1953 I have belonged to the union and have paid $16.50 in 
union dues every 3 months. In my many years in the union no union official 
has ever informed me of any union benefits. I do not even receive any sick 
benefits from my dues. 

I have read the foregoing statement, and to the best of my knowledge, it is 
true and correct. 

WILLIAM JOSEPH SCHUCK. 

Witnesses : 

LAVERN J. DUFFY. 
Mary F. KENNEY. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 9th day of June 1958. 
ErHei, AppeL, Nortary Public. 

My commission expires November 12, 1960. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. I believe you said you had about 100 employees? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And these two bartenders are all that ever joined 
the union ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. The rest are still unorganized ? 

Mr. ScHwIMMER. Well, we have many - employees that have been in 
the union or perhaps are in the union when I hire them, but that is of 
no importance to me. 

In other words, we do not question 

The Cratrman. What I mean, your store as such has never been 
organized, except the two that w ent in # 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right. 

The Cuairman. In other words, that was the deal, if you would put 
in those two, they would leave you alone? ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you have related the circumstances preceding 
your having them join the union ? 

Mr. Scowrmmer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. There is one thing I want to clear, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Did you ask them to join the union or did they do it of their own 
volition ? 

Mr. Scowimmer. They have joined on their own, for I still in- 
sisted at that time that I would not want them to join. 

Senator Gotpwater. If anybody else wanted to join the union, 
would you allow them to, and would you let them work? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Well, if it was more than the two employees, I 
would have rather not at that time. 

Senator GotpwarTer. You would have what ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. I would have not had them join the union if it 
was more than two people. 

Senator GorpwaTer. Do you feel that your pay and your working 
conditions and hours are better than the union can get these men ? 

Mr. Scuwrmmer. My men are earning more money for an hour less 
work a day than union wages require. They have practically all the 
benefits that the men could have. I would say offhand that they are 
better off in my employment than if they went any place else, for they 
already have a lot of seniority, which is to their benefit, of course. 
But even if I were to hire a new man as of today, he starts out with 
about $7.50 a day more than union scale is. 

Senator Gotpwarer. If you wanted to get a replacement bartender, 
where could you find an experienced b: artender other than in a hiring 
hall? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. No; I never turn to the hiring hall. We always 
put an ad in the paper and get it through an ad in one of the local 
newspapers. 

Senator Gotpwater. You don’t have any trouble getting them ? 

Mr. Scuwimmer. Never have so far. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o'clock and we will 
resume here in this room at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m. the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 2 
p. m., of the same day, with the following , members present : Senators 
McClellan, Ervin, and Goldwater.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the committee present at the convening of the session 
were: Senators McClellan, Church, Goldwater, and Curtis.) 

The CuarrMan, Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chris Carson. 

The Cuarrman. You solemnly swear that the evidence given before 
this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing bu the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Carson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHRIS CARSON 


The CuHatrmMan. State your name, and your place of residence, and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Carson. My name is Chris Carson, I live at 2322 West Fer- 
wald, Chicago, and Iam a restaurant owner. 

The CHAtrman. How long have you been in the restaurant business, 
Mr. Carson 4 

Mr. Carson. Since about 1940 or 1941. 

The Cuatrman. Do you waive counsel; do you? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; Ido. 

The CuHarrman. Where is your restaurant located and what is the 
name of it? 

Mr. Carson. Presently I have one restaurant at 6162 North Broad- 
way, known as Carson’s, and another at 5525 West Lake Street, both 
in Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, prior to that time, Mr. Carson, did you own 
some other restaurant # 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were they named? 

Mr. Carson. Peter Pan. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many of those were there? 

Mr. Carson. Eight. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they were in the Chicago area ? 

Mr. Carson. They were all in Chicago, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long had you owned those? 

Mr. Carson. I started with 1 in 1945, I believe, and I sold them in 
1953, and there were 8 at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, were you ever approached by the union about 
making any of your employees members of the Restaurant Union ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Carson. I think the first time was somewhere around 1948 or 
1949. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whocame to see you at that time? 

Mr. Carson. I think his name was Cinegram. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you join the union at that time; did :ny of 
your employees become members ? 

Mr. Carson. Well, let me see. I really didn’t, and my general man- 
ager did, and made a contract, and we went up to see Mr. Teitelbaum, 
and we joined the voluntary fund, or whatever it was called. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That is when you were approached in 1949, was it 
not? 

Mr. Carson. 1948 or 1949. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t Mr. Blakely speak to you? 

Mr. Carson. I never spoke to him. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never spoke to Mr. Blakely or Mr. Albi? 

Mr. Carson. Albi or Cinegram are the only two I have ever talked 
to. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were their positions with the local ? 

Mr. Carson. I think they were business agents. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, of local 593, is it not ? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t know what it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were then a member of the restaurant associa- 
tion, but you hadn’t contributed to the voluntary fund, and will you 
tell us what your conversations were then about the voluntary fund ? 

Mr. Carson. With whom? 

Mr. Kennepy. When you went to see Mr. Kiesau ? 

Mr. Carson. I told him I was approached by Albi or Cinegram, or 
whichever it was, and that I was anticipating some labor difficulties 
and if there was anything he could do. He told me that he could 
do for me the same as he was doing for many others; that I would 
have to contribute to the fund X number of dollars per month per 
employee, and I don’t remember the figures. 

Mr. Kennepy. About $1 a month for each employee? 

Mr. Carson. That is right, or $1.25, and I think it excluded hostesses 
and cashiers and management. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of this voluntary fund? 

Mr. Carson. It was a fund that the Chicago Restaurant Associa- 
tion was going to use to counteract the efforts of the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. To fight the unionization of the employees? 

Mr. Carson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet Mr. Teitelbaum at that time? 

Mr. Carson. I think that I went up to Mr. Teitelbaum’s office, and 
I waited, and he didn’t come in that day, or maybe I did or maybe 
I don’t, and I really don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet him subsequently ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know whether you ever met him ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can’t remember whether you had any conver- 
sations with Mr. Teitelbaum about this problem ? 

Mr. Carson. I know that I was up to his office on Jackson Boulevard, 
and we waited, and I really can’t remember if we did get to see him 
or not. Maybe we did and maybe we didn’t, and I really cannot 
remember. I was with my general manager. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened then with the union efforts to or- 
ganize your employees, after you starting contributing to the volun- 
tary fund? 

Mr. Carson. The efforts ceased. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never came around again ? 

Mr. Carson. I won't say never came around, but, at least, the im- 
mediate problem was corrected. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, were you approached again in 1950 or 1951? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. By whom? 

Mr. Carson. The same person, and I think it was Fred Albi again. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you sure that wasn’t from local 450? 

Mr. Carson. What is local 450 ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders, 
and the other union, we understand, was local 593. 

Mr. Carson. I am sorry. I recollect now. Yes, when the Harlem 
Avenue new store opened; you see, I had 7 stores in Chicago, and 1 
was across the street from Chicago, but it was in Elmwood Park. 
That particular restaurant didn’t come under the jurisdiction of the 
Albi union. 

So, that particular restaurant, I suppose, that is what you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. 

Mr. Carson. Yes; it was more than an approach. Someone from 
whatever local you call it there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Local 450. 

Mr. Carson. Yes; local 450 went to the store, and started to make 
attempts to unionize them, and the manager, and so forth, told me 
about it, and I went out there one day and I met with someone from 
that local. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know whom you met with ? 

Mr. Carson. No; I don’t remember his name. He was a big man, 
big a man as I am, if not bigger or taller. I sat down and reasoned 
with him and tried to show him where it was impossible to get his 
demands, and I would appreciate if we couldn’t find some happy 
medium so that neither one of us would be particularly hurt. I 
finally worked out a contract with him, that he took a certain per- 
centage of those employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees did you agree to give him? 

Mr. Carson. Well, it is 10 years ago, Mr. Kennedy, but I would 
say possibly 20. 

Mr. Kernnepy. You just selected any 20? 

Mr. Carson. No; I selected the ones that seemed that they wouldn’t 
migrate, the ones that had been with me for a while, and told them 
about it, and they each signed a card, personally, and filled it out, and 
made their own beneficiaries, and all of that, and then I gave those to 
the union and they knew they were in the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you pay the initiation fees ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you pay the dues? 

Mr. Carson. No; I don’t think there was initiation fee, and I think 
that I just paid the dues. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t deduct it from their salaries ? 

Mr. Carson. No; I paid it from the store. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you continue to pay the dues each month then ? 

Mr. Carson. Each quarter. 

Mr. Kennepy. By check or by cash ? 

Mr. Carson. By check. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you write those payments off as a busi- 
ness expense ? 

Mr. Carson. I presume so; yes. 

21243—58—pt. 33-10 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did the union representatives discuss the wages 
and hours and conditions of the employees ? 

Mr. Carson. Quite a bit. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they ask to examine the books to find out. how 
much your employees were being paid ‘ 

Mr. Carson. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are your employees being paid above the union 

scale ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Everyone except the waitresses. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are any of the waitresses in the union ? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t know, sir, and I don’t remember if some of 
them were in the union or not, but the bone of contention between 
myself and the union has always been the waitresses. 

It is very easy, and we can stay in business, to pay at least union 
wages to the men employees and the chefs and the miscellaneous help, 
but the part of the union contract that I have always fought was the 
salary that they designated for waitresses, because the waitresses, 
naturally, get gratuities, and it is part of their salary. So, it is always 
that waitresses’ salary that I fought, personally. 

Mr. Kennepy. W ell, when they examined your books and found 
out you weren’t paying union scale, did they take any steps to enforce 
the contract ? 

Mr. Carson. Well no, because, subject to that misunderstanding, 
I told them I had no objection to anything else, and if they w anted 
to get. some unionization in the place and they would cooperate with 
me, and not make me get involved in this high waitress salary, I 
would go along with them; so, we more or less bargained, and they 
took the 20 people that would satisfy them, and I benefited in not 
having waitresses in the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of the waitresses went in the union? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t presume so; at least, that is the thing I tried 
to keep out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if you kept them out or not? 

Mr. Carson. I can’t remember 10 years ago, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, when did you sell the restaurants ? 

Mr. Carson. In 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not 10 years ago; it is 5 years ago; did you 
have any waitresses in the union ? 

Mr. Carson. I have to repeat; I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said you bargained on this matter with the 
union, and I am trying to find out what the results of it were. 

Mr. Carson. The results must have been that I didn’t have any 
waitresses in the union, or I wouldn’t have accepted the bargain. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about your present restaurant? 

Mr. Carson. It isthe same thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that organized ? 

Mr. Carson. On the same b: asis. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you paying union scale to your employees? 

Mr. Carson. Everyone but the waitresses. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are any of your waitresses in the union there? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They are not? 

Mr. Carson. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of them are in the union ? 
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Mr. Carson. No. 

Mr. Krennepy. Why hasn’t the union tried to organize your 
waitresses ? 

Mr. Carson. For the same reason I just told you; I bargained with 
them to give them the rest of the help if they would leave the 
waitresses out. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made a payment to them so that they would 
not organize your waitresses ; is that right ? 

Mr. Carson. I didn’t quite understand that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made a payment to them so they would not 
organize your waitresses ? 

Mr. Carson. No; I bargained with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you made a payoff ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You gave them some money ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you give them any money ? 

Mr. Carson. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never gave them any money ? 

Mr. Carson. Outside of the dues that I told you we paid on the ones. 

Mr. Kennepy. You gave them some money at this time, and this 
didn’t come out as a checkoff, and it is forbidden by law for you to 
make any payment of that kind, under section 302. 

Mr. Carson. That is what I found out recently, and I didn’t know 
it at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you made a payment with the understanding 
that they wouldn’t organize your waitresses, and you got a “sweet- 
heart” contract ? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t quite accept it that way, Senator. I think 
that I bargained because what I didn’t want in the restaurant to be 
unionized was the waitresses. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not the point. The point is that the em- 
ployees also have a right. Now let me ask you: Did you have on 
your payroll any individual with a criminal record ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you have on your payroll ? 

Mr. Carson. Well, I had many, but I presume the man you are ask- 
ing about is a man by the name of Charles Gioe. 

Mr. Kennepy. How do you spell his name ? 

Mr. Carson. G-i-0-e. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is known as “Cherry Nose” Gioe? 

Mr. Carson. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you have him on your payroll ? 

Mr. Carson. About 2 years. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators 
McClellan, Church, Goldwater, and Curtis. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. What was he doing for you? 

Mr. Carson. He was helping me in many respects. He was closing 
some of the stores. I would call him a supervisor, if you want to call 
him that. 

Mr. Kennepy. A supervisor of your employees ? 

Mr. Carson. Supervisor of the restaurants, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know of his long criminal record ? 

Mr. Carson. It was made very clear to me by his parole officer. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You were aware of that? 

Mr. Carson. Positively. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened to “Cherry Nose” Gioe? 

Mr. Carson. He was murdered. 

Mr. Kennepy. When ? 

Mr. Carson. In 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was murdered-— 

Mr. Carson. In gangland style. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was he murdered ¢ 

Mr. Carson. He was machinegunned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us how many times he had been 
arrested ? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t know, sir. I didn’t know Mr. Gioe that well. 

Mr. Kennepy. He visited at your home; did he? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Gioe came to me when he was employed by 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. Did he visit at your 
home? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you visit at his home ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What other financial interests have you had other 
than your restaurant since 1950? 

Mr. Carson. I went into the automobile business for a short time. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name of that company ? 

Mr. Carson. 6162 North Broadway Auto Exchange. 

Mr. Kennepy. What other companies ? 

Mr. Carson. I can’t remember of anything else that I went into. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had any other financial interest since 
1950 other than the restaurant and this auto thing? 

Mr. Carson. I haven’t been in anything but the restaurant business. 
I am trying to think. Oh, yes, in 1957, I believe, I went into a dis- 
tributing business connected with the restaurant business. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name of that ? 

Mr. Carson. I called it the Carson Distributing Co., but I only 
operated it about 6 weeks and decided to get out of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever have an interest or work for the Con- 
solidated Molding Co. ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever hear of that company ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never did? You never had a financial interest 
in that? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know a Paul Mann? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had any other financial interests since 
1950 other than your restaurant and the two that you have men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees do you have in your present 
restaurant ? 

Mr. Carson. About 50. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many are members of the union ? 
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Mr. Carson. Twenty. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what interests Cherry Nose Gioe had ¢ 
Did you know of any other financial interests that he had ¢ 

Mr. Carson. I started to tell you, Senator, but you told me not to 
answer. Do you want me to answer ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Carson. It seems that Mr. Gioe had an interest in or owned 
the company known as Calumet Construction Co. When I was build- 
ing one of my stores, he came in to bid on the job. That is how I 
got to know him. He didn’t do the job, because he wasn’t competitive. 
Shortly after that I had a store near his residence. I saw him a few 
times, and one day he approached me, if I had any opening in my 
organization for him, that he had discussed it with Mr. Condon. Con- 
don came in and saw me, and I thought I did. Condon thought it was 
a good idea to give him a chance to rehabilitate himself. 

I think that this Calumet Construction Co. ceased then. It was not 
doing so well. That is why he came to work for me. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did he come to work for you ? 

Mr. Carson. I believe it was 1951. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Did your waitresses want to join the union ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Yes; they did. 

Senator Curtis. The waitresses wanted to? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. This controversy about paying waitresses, that in- 
volved the gratuity or tip income? I mean, in what should be a proper 
pay, most restaurants take into account the gratuities the waitresses 
get; is that correct ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir; they don’t. 

Senator Curtis. Here is what I have in mind: Not that you have to 
consider it, but is that one of the considerations in determining what 
a restaurant will pay a waiter or waitress, the amount of tips re- 
ceived ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. There are some restaurants that we term as 
dinner houses, where the girls will work, say in a steak house or some- 
thing, where their salaries are very unimportant, because in a steak 
house between, say the hour of 5 and 9 that girl may make somewhere 
between $10 and $12 a night. 

Therefore, if she gets a $3 salary, she makes $15 for the night. On 
the other hand, if you have a short-order restaurant, like Peter Pan 
was, where the tips aren't that great, then, of course, you have to pay 
them a little more money. 

My argument with the union always was that there should be a 
separate contract where the gratuities should be taken into con- 
sideration, because, Senator, I would like to point out, and I think 
it would be of interest to you to know, that the restaurant business 
is a partial-service business, a partial-purchase business, and a certain 
amount of overhead. 

The way our business was always set up, our food cost runs some- 
where between 40 and 42 percent, our overhead is something around 
20 or 22 percent, and our payroll cannot go beyond 30 percent. 
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I do not believe that there is any restaurant operating in Chicago, 
even though they are paying this $3 a day or whatever it happens | to 
be, that can show a payroll that is much less than that 30 percent. 

Now, if you take the bulk of your help, which happens to be the 
waitresses, and you take and pay ‘them $36 a week instead of $18, you 
are doubling your payroll amongst the most. employees. Actually, 
they are not the ones that need it, because they do get these gratuities. 

So I don’t see how any body—at least, I couldn’t find aw ay to stay in 
business and pay $36 a week ‘which the union felt the waitresses should 
get. 

Yesterday, I heard you, Senator, mention to someone that he gained 
about $16,000, the difference between what he should have paid in 
help and what he did not pay by having his contract. 

Senator Curtis. I heard that mentioned here. I think it was some- 
one else. 

Mr. Carson. I don’t know. It was someone. I would like to point 
out that if you are seeking facts, I would like to point out, Senator 
McClellan, that if we had paid the actual salary the union wanted, 
there would not have even been the 7 or 8 percent left for the operator 
of the restaurant. In other words, there was never an attempt made 
by the restaurant to take advantage of the employees. It was just a 
bad setup where the waitress’ s: alary was concerned. 

Senator Curtis. Are there some eating houses in this country where 
gratuities are sufficient and they pay no salary { ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, there are, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What type of eating house would that be? 

Mr. Carson. Well, it would be a house where the tips were known 
to be very good. 

There are places in Chicago where girls get only a dollar a day. 
There are other places where they get $10 a day. In other words, if a 
girl works in an industrial factory neighborhood, where a working- 
man comes in and he pays the price of the food and leaves maybe | a 
nickel or a dime, that girl you have to pay her maybe $10 a day to 
keep her. 

But if she is working in a place, say—well, I will take Wolfie’s, in 
Miami Beach, where it is a resort town and everybody tips so well, 
those girls work for, maybe, $3aday. Idon’t know. 

Senator Curtis. I don’t know enough of the facts, and I am not 
attempting to appraise it or condone it or condemn it either, but what 
would have happened in the restaurant situation in Chicago if they 
had not the restaurant association ? 

Mr. Carson. Well, in my opinion they never would have needed a 
restaurant association if the union would have worked out a contract 
like I am telling you. I think every restaurant man would have been 
happy to have every employee in the union if they would take and 
have a separate contract for a separate type of business. 

When I argued with Cinegram, that was my argument. I was not 
opposed to paying—I have a chef now that I pay $180 a week. I 
don’t have anybody working in the kitchen that gets less than $100. 
But I still can only afford to pay $18 a week. You can see my records. 
Even by paying the girls $18 a week, my percentage of labor cost in 
my business is still 27 to 28 percent. 

‘You can understand in a barber shop, he sells nothing but labor. 
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In a food mart, where it is a self-service business, they have a small 
labor percentage. 

But in the restaurant business, we have it combined. The only 
thing we can control is the labor cost. The food cost is more or less 
controlled by the customer. 

If we cut down the portions, by increasing our labor cost, then we 
are not going to do any business. As far as our oper ating cost, the 
electricity, insurance, and things like that, we hardly control them, 
except for the exception where 3 you might make a bad lease. So the 
only thing that you can control is the “labor percentage of cost, and 
that is the thing that I fought. 

If any union would come up today and bargain with me on that 
basis, I would be very happy to have a 100-percent union shop. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Mr. Carson, you said you have 50 employees 
in your present restaurant ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes. 

Senator GoLtpwaTer. You have two restaurants ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Goitpwater. You have 50 in each or 50 total ? 

Mr. Carson. No, the second restaurant has only opened up about 3 
months ago and nothing has been done yet about the labor situation. 
When I spoke of the 50, I was speaking of Broadway. 

Senator Gotpwarer. You speak of negotiating with the union. Do 
the negotiating yourself ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, I did, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did you have a lawyer to help you? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Senator GoLpwaTer. You did it all by yourself? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Do you ever call on the association for their 
help? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Have you always negotiated yourself? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, I have. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I want to get to one other subject that was 
mentioned in this this morning. You have been in the restaurant busi- 
ness in Chicago since 1941 ? 

Mr. Carson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Have you ever had occasion to use the police 
labor detail ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you know about it? 

Mr. Carson. I didn’t even know that one existed. 

Senator Gotpwater. When did you first hear about it? 

Mr. Carson. Now. 

Senator Gorpwater. Today ? 

Mr. Carson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. From me? 

Mr. Carson. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Gotpwater. If you ever had to call the police, would you 
expect a member of the labor detail or would you expect a member of 
the regular force ? 

Mr. Carson. I would expect a regular policeman. 

Senator Gotpwater. You have never heard of this detail? 

Mr. Carson. I have never heard of it; no, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. It is rather amazing. Have you ever had any 
labor trouble, where you have had strikes? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Any violence? 

Mr. Carson. Never, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Any threatened violence ? 

Mr. Carson. Never, sir. 

Senator Gorpwater. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Church ? 

Senator Cuurcu. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, | would just like to have the witness 
remain while we put another witness on regarding the advantages 
this witness obtained through the deal that he made with the union. 
I would like to call Mr. Gotsch, who was sworn yesterday. 





TESTIMONY OF GERALD GOTSCH—Resumed 





Mr. Kennepy. Have you made a study of the books and records 
of Mr. Carson’s former interests in Peter Pan Restaurants? 

Mr. Gorscu. No, I have not, sir. 6162 North Broadway store is 
owned by him presently. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the other interests, when he had the 
interest in Peter Pan in 1953 ? 

Mr. Gorscu. The study was made under the present ownership. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am talking about when Mr. Carson had the owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Gotscu. No, we did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you make a study of those books and 
records ¢ 

Mr. Gorscu. Of Peter Pan? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. Are the books and records available ? 

Mr. Gorscu. No, they aren’t, sir, as I remember. 

The Cuarrman. Are the books and records of the former Peter 
Pan Restaurant available? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where are they ? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do with the books and records? 

Mr. Carson. The bookkeepers would know what they did with 
them. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have no idea where they are? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Do you have your own bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Carson. I have a bookkeeping firm. 

Senator Gotpwater. You hire them? 

Mr. Carson. We hire outside C. P. A.’s. 

Senator Gotpwater. Are books kept on the premises ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. They are in your possession ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. I gave Mr. Gotsch the books of the restau- 
rant I operate. 

Mr. Kennepy. We will get into that—the restaurant you own at 
the present time. I am talking about the former ownership. We 
wanted to go through the former ownership. 

Mr. Carson. I didn’ t have them; no, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. When was that restaurant sold ? 

Mr. Carson. 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make a study of the books and records of 
Mr. Carson’s restaurant at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you determine how many employees he had, how 
many were union and how many nonunion ? 

Mr.Gorscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Gorscu. This is the restaurant located at 6162 North Broad- 
way. He has a total of 32 employees. The only union employees are 
three bartenders and the organist. There are 8 miscellaneous kitchen 
workers, all of whom are nonunion, 7 paid lower than the scale and 
1 paid above the scale. There are 3 cooks who are nonunion; 2 are 
paid below union scale and 1 paid above. 

There is one hostess, nonunion, paid above the union scale. Of 
course, as Mr. Carson pointed out, the waitresses are all paid below 
the union scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many waitresses are there ? 

Mr. Gorscu. 17 in all. 

Mr. Kennepy. And all paid below the union scale ? 

Mr. Gorscn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees does he have? 

Mr. Gorscu. 32. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many are members of the union ? 

Mr. Gorscu. In the restaurant category, only three. 

Mr. Kennepy. Only three ? 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carson. That cannot be right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what your books and records show. 

What is the total saving to Mr. Carson in not having to pay union 
scale ? 

Mr. Gotscu. Approximately $13,500. 

Mr. Carson. Where do you come to that figure ? 

Mr. Kennepy. He will tell you, if you want to know. 

Mr. Carson. I would like to know, yes, because I think this is 
stigmatizing the restaurant business in Chica; go. 

Mr. Kennepy. Not the restaurant business in Chicago. It is a 
question of your restaurant. 

The Cuarrman. Give a breakdown of these figures, how you arrived 
at the total. 

Mr. Gorscn. Senator, that is based on the union scale for each 
craft. The miscellaneous, for example, who are nonunion. Let’s take 
the waitresses. There are 17 waitresses paid $3 a day and the union 
scale is $5.33 per day. Therefore, each waitress would be shorted, 
more or less, from the union scale, $2.33 per day. 
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That figure, of course, is multiplied by the number of working days 
in the year. That is how we arrived at, for instance, the amount of 
money from the waitresses. 

The Cuarman. In other words, you have taken the union scale 
and then taken the wages as reflected by his records, and determine 
the difference, and the thirteen- thousand-and-some-odd dollars is the 
difference bet: ween what he would have to pay out if they were all 
union and lived up to the union standards and requirements about 
wages, and that which he actually does pay out ? 

Mr. Gorscu. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. The $13,000 plus makes the difference? 

Mr. Gorscu. That is right. 


TESTIMONY OF CHRIS CARSON—Resumed 


The Cuamman. Have you any other ideas about it? 

Mr. Carson. Senator McClellan, yes. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. It seems to me that of that $13,000 that Mr. Gotsch is talking 
about, $12,000 of it is waitresses. Senator, you are presuming that 
the $5.50 that the union is asking as a salary for a waitress is the 
proper one. 

The Cuatrman. Is it what? 

Mr. Carson. Is the proper salary. If you are to presume a —-- 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know whether it is proper or not. I don’t 
know whether it is too high or too low. We are talking about your 
dealing with the union. “That is what the union says “they should 
be paid. 

Mr. Carson. That is right, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. But you don’t put them in the union and, there- 
fore, the union does not tell you how much you shall pay them. 

Mr. Carson. That is right, but may I tell you this: You are looking 
for facts, and I hope I am giving you some. 

I think I am giving you some that will possibly help you. The 
union comes along and says that a man that works behind the kitchen 
as a broiler man all day long is entitled to whatever Mr. Gotsch says. 

I don’t know. If he will tell you what the union scale is for a 
broiler man—he has the figures there. I don’t know what it is. Is 
it about $90 a week, Mr. Gotsch ? 

Mr. Gorscu. The salary for a broiler man is $14.58 a day. 

Mr. Carson. If we are to presume that is in balance, then they come 
along and say they want $5.50 for a waitress, and the waitress, on a 
Saturday night—and I am sure there are other restaurant men here 
who will bear me out—will make $15 in tips. Does that seem to you 
like her base pay is a fair one? Where she makes $20? She makes 
$6 more than the man who stands behind in the kite hen, by a hot stove? 

The Cuarrman. I am not arguing how much should be paid for 
anything. I am simply talking about your dealing with unions. 

They have a scale. They make a contract with someone, and I 
assume their scale is supposed to prevail. In other words, if the union 
has a standard scale of $5.50 for waitresses, it would hardly be proper 
for it to go out and m: ake different contracts with different restaurants. 

If they say that is the standard, that is the minimum that should 
be paid. You do not put your employ ees into the union. I am not 
saying you should or should not, but I am talking about the union. 
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If it is one the job and trying to represent the people whom it takes 
money from, trying to do a job for their benefit, interest in their wel- 
fare, I think it would be the union’s duty to try to see that they were 
all treated alike. 

Mr. Carson. I agree with you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. But if they make a sweetheart contract, and I am 
not saying they did with you, but I am pointing out, if they make a 
sweetheart contract and let you put 3, 4, 5, 6, or 8 of your employees 
in and pay for them, with the understanding they will not organize 
your waitresses, who you say wanted to join 

Mr. Carson. That is right, sir. 

; ; ‘se att 

The Cuarrman. Then I can’t see that the union is acting in good 
faith. Maybe you can. 

Mr. Carson. I didn’t say that, sir, but if you were on a board to 
negotiate that salary, don’t you think you would adjust that waitress’ 

ay: 

r The Cuatrman. I don’t know what I would do. I don’t know 
enough about your business. But I am pointing out that if the 
union is in good faith, it ought not to make a deal with you to leave 
the waitresses out, and at the same time exact from you payment of 
some that are getting the union wages. 

Mr. Carson. I agree with that. 

The Cuamrman. We are looking into improper practices. 

Mr. Carson. That is all right, Senator, but what I want you to 
know is that there have been some inferences made here that the 
restaurant men were making these deals to take advantage of the 
employees. I say that the waitress problem is the only reason that 
the restaurant men fought this thing. 

The Cuatrman. I think the real inference, or if not the inference 
the facts have been, according to the testimony, if it has been proved, 
and I assume it is, that restaurant men, many of them, were caught 
in a situation where they were compelled to make some kind of a 
deal with the union, to put their employees or a part of them in the 
union. 

In other words, pay tribute to keep from having union trouble, from 
being picketed and having their business damaged, which I think is 
rackets. 

And an improper one. 

(At this point, Senator Mundt entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Carson. What is your opinion of the restaurant men in Chi- 
cago? 

The Cuarmman. I don’t know them. I don’t have any opinion on 
them. 

Mr. Carson. It isimportant tous. I mean, it seems to me when some 
one takes a figure like this and says you make $13,000, it sounds like 
you are running a sweat job. We have never done that. We have 
had a bad problem here, and this is what we have been trying to do 
with it. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, it sounds like you have a problem there. I 
can appreciate that businessmen sometimes are put under such pressure 
and are threatened with such injury from a business standpoint or 
maybe otherwise that they will enter into some kind of a contract 
against the will, without the consent, and sometimes without the 
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knowledge of their employees, put them in the union, where they have 
to pay dues, or where the employer has to pay the dues for them. 

That, in my judgment, is a sweetheart contract, because the union 
is not primarily interested in or trying to serve the interests and 
welfare of the people who are doing the work. 

The businessman may do it voluntarily or he may do it under 
coercion and intimidation, but he is getting an advantage by forcing 
his employees into the union or putting some of them in there and 
paying their transportation in, so to speak, out of his own income. 

There is something wrong about the whole thing when it operates 
in that fashion. That is what we are interested in. 

Mr. Carson. No argument. 

Senator, may I ask you one thing? I came down here to cooperate 
and give you whatever information I had. I would like to ask Senator 
Kennedy what did he benefit by taking a businessman like myself who 
tried to do a good turn for someone and asking me whether I employed 
Charlie Gioe. 

The Cuamman, I don’t know what the connection is with respect 
to that, except we are undertaking to show, and I think we are making 
some progress in that direction, that people of underworld sources are 
infiltrating into labor and management relations. They are, there- 
fore, engaging in racketeering, exploitation, and, in some instances, in 
extortion and the implication could very well be that you were required 
to give this mana job, to satisfy some underworld character. 

I don’t know whether that is true or not. But it would be a proper 
matter for this committee to interest itself in. 

Mr. Carson. Right, and I want this committee to know, and any- 
body else that knows me, and I have under oath, and I have two chil- 
dren who mean more to me than anyone else in the world, I will take 
an oath to them that Charlie Gioe was an employee of mine that I tried 
to help, who never invested one dime in my business, and by trying 
to be a good fellow Senator Kennedy may have made me look today 
like I don’t know what. 

Mr. Kennepy. Senator Kennedy is not here, and I am Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Carson. Iam sorry, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would just like to say, if I could answer that, that 
Mr. Gioe is a notorious underworld figure, and he was killed in gang- 
land style. He was mixed up in many of the rackets in Chicago, and 
he appears on your payroll for a period of 2 years under unusual 
circumstances. At the same time you have a “sweetheart” contract 
with the union. 

Mr. Carson. That is not right, Mr. Kennedy, and my union prob- 
lems were settled before Mr. Gioe ever came to work for me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you had a “sweetheart” contract with the union 
during the period of time Mr. Gioe worked for you, and at this 
present time you have a “sweetheart” contract. 

Mr. Carson. And Mr. Gioe is dead now and he can’t be negotiating 
that one for me. 

Mr. Kennepy. The relationship that arose during that period of 
time is very interesting to us. You wanted to have the answer as 
to why we brought it up, and that is the reason. 

Mr. Carson. You discussed it with me in privacy, and I don’t think 
it was fair, because after all I am in business in Chicago, and there 
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are a lot of people that might start thinking that I don’t run a legiti- 
mate restaurant. 

Mr. Kennepy. They possibly might be right. 

The CHamman. Let the Chair say this: It is not the purpose of 
this committee’s function primarily to hurt people. It is primarily to 
get facts and information upon which we may legislate for the good 
of all decent Americans. 

We are going to search in these fields to find out practices that may 
prevail, or may be presently or in the past have been engaged in with 
a view of guidance toward legislation. 

Senator Curtis. Did I understand you employed this man after 
discussion or arrangement with some official, a parole officer ? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What was his name? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Condon. He was a Federal parole officer. Sena- 
tor, in 1948 Mr. Kupcinet, a columnist of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
wrote an article commending me for helping a few men who came 
out of prison and giving them a start in life. I think that that is 
where this connection stemmed from, where in 1951 Condon came to 
me. But it looks bad, you know, to 6 million people in Chicago. 

Senator Curtis. But the parole officer okayed the arrangement you 
made with this man ? 

Mr. Carson. Absolutely. 

Senator Curtis. And he knew what his duties were, and about what 
his pay would be and so on ? 

Mr. Carson. Absolutely he came there every month and checked on 
what the man was doing. 

Senator Curtis. I am very much interested in those things, and I 
have been informed from reliable sources that restaurant people more 
than perhaps any other business have given a chance to down and 
outers when they couldn’t get jobs many other places. 

Mr. Carson. Thank you, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Curtis. Maybe some of them are wrong, but I think that 
that should be said. 

Senator GoLpwatTerR. Now, you said that you do your own negotiat- 
ing ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you know how many other restaurants 
in Chicago have the same kind of a contract where they exclude the 
waitresses ¢ 

Mr. Carson. I would think that most of them have that contract, 
that have anything to do with the union. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Is that pretty general across the country, to 
your knowledge ? 

Mr. Carson. It is general in Chicago that the waitress’ salary is 
too high. 

Senator Gotpwarer. That wasn’t the question. Is it general in Chi- 
cago that the waitresses are not included in a union contract ? 

Mr. Carson. I would say yes, sir. 

Senator GoLtpwater. Does that come about as a result of your nego- 
tiating or does it come as a suggestion from the union side ? 

Mr. Carson. No, sir. Did you notice of this $13,000 that Mr. Gotsch 
pointed out, $12,000 of it was in this fietitious—what I call fictitious— 
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waitresses’ pay, and it should never be based on that. That is what 
makes it look bad. That is what I have always fought. If they will 
come in with a contract and I don’t see why they can’t, and I imagine 
every union has a right to negotiate 8 soatveies for separate 
businesses, and they could take nightclubs and put them in one class, 
and short-order restaurants in another, and take care of that. 

Senator GotpwarTer. Let me ask you a question there: I don’t know 
whether or not the Pump Room has a union contract ? 

Mr. Carson. I would say they do. 

Senator Gotpwater. Would their waitresses be under that ? 

Mr. Carson. They have men waiters, and I would say that their 
base pay, I think, is around $6 a night. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is what I was getting at. Are there 
different scales for different types of restaurants? For instance, the 
same as the Pump Room ? 

Mr. Carson. The only difference that exists today, I think they have 
a different scale for a man waiter and a different scale for a woman 
waitress but they have never broken down the categories of waitresses, 
which I think they should do. 

Senator Gotpwater. So $5.30 for a woman would be the same re- 
gardless of the type of restaurant it was? 

Mr. Carson. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Gorpwarer. A drive-in or the best place in town ? 

Mr. Carson. That is right, sir. 

Senator GoLpwATER. Now, do you go into the bargaining table with 
the purpose in mind of excluding the waitresses ? 

Mr. Carson. Nothing else. I will accept anything else but. that 
waitresses’ pay. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you think then that the union is doing a 
conscientious job for the people they represent when they allow any 
restaurant to drop a segment of their people ? 

Mr. Carson. No; I don’t. 

Senator Gorpwater. Do you think that they could bargain a little 
harder on that, and possibly come to some terms with you ? 

Mr. Carson. I think if the union would set up a different wage scale 
for the waitresses, I believe, I have heard they have 10,000 members, 
and I think they would have 25,000 in 1 month, and I will personally go 
out and get them all. 

Senator Gotpwater. There is no way of knowing, I imagine, under 
the investigating income-tax returns, what your girls make as a total; 
is there ? 

Mr. Carson. Well, I would generally say that it would be safe to 
presume that a restaurant, say the restaurant does in the dining room 
about $600, and if I were representing the union I would go in toa 
restaurant man, and if I saw that he was doing $600 of business, I 
could be pretty close in feeling that there was about $60 in tips left 
in that establishment that night. 

Now, if the man had 7 girls, I could almost bet my life that they 
averaged somewhere between $8 and $9 a girl. On the rare occasion, 
one may make a couple of dollars more than the other, but the hostess 
rotates the customers as they come in, and she sits one party to one 
girl and the next one to the other. There is an exception where a party 
walks in and said, “I want Mable,” and that one, of course, may get an 
extra party that night. 
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Senator Gotpwatrer. What happens in these restaurants that add a 
10-percent service charge? Do those restaurants pay a basic salary 
or do they depend on the 10 percent ? 

Mr. Carson. I don’t think that there is one operating-like that: in 
Chicago, Senator. I have paid a gratuity tip in the East, and I don’t 
remember where else I may have paid it, but I have never been in 
a restaurant in Chicago where anything was added to the check. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, to sum this up, then, it seems to me, 
and I apologize for not having been here during the earlier part of 
these hearings, from just the testimony today that the unions are 
doing a bad job in negotiating. 

Mr. Carson. You are right, sir. 

Senator Gorpwater. If they feel any responsibility at all toward 
those people in your establishment and others whom they represent, 
then they should attempt to represent them 100 percent and not 
exclude any group. 

Mr. Carson. You are right, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. I don’t know how you can negotiate when 
you reach the impasse of their refusing to set less than $5.30, and 
you refusing to any more than whatever it is you give, $3 or what- 
ever it is? 

Mr. Carson. I am sure you have a pad of paper there. If you will 
please mark down something it will clarify it in your mind. When 
a restaurant takes in $1, take these figures and check them with internal 
revenue, or we have here today the president of the Chicago Restau- 
rant Association, who operates a very big restaurant, and I think 
he can stand up here and call me a liar if I am lying, and our operating 
expense today provided we don’t make a bad lease—I have made a lot 
of leases, and opened up a lot of restaurants, and I think you are 
talking to a man who knows his business, and if you make a bad lease 
you anticipate a certain amount of business and all of a sudden your 
percentage of rent is out of line. 

Now, barring that, I would say that our total operating expense 
which takes in light, gas, linen, insurance, some advertising and rent 
and so forth, runs around 22 percent. 

Now, if you write that down, that is 22 cents has got to go there. 
You can’t operate a restaurant in this town competitively and have 
much lower than a 42-percent food cost. If you do, the customers 
are going to come in and say “well, I am getting robbed here,” and 
never come back. 

So we add 42 cents of that dollar. 

Now, right there, we are now at 64 cents, and I bet you that my 
friend, the man that bought the Peter Pan chain from you, Mr. 
Sidney Smith back there, would wish that he was running those 
figures, and we fight to maintain those. 

But surmising everything is good, it is 64. Now, if we allow about 
28 percent for labor, we are at 92 percent. Now, this is a small busi- 
ness, Senator, where there is no salaries, and there is no officers salaries, 
and so in this 28 percent we haven’t allowed anything to the man 
operating this resaurant. So he has 8 percent left. The average 
restaurant in Chicago if it does around $170,000 to $200,000 a year, 
gross volume is a good business. So if we take the top figure of 
$200,000, the man makes $16,000. 
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Now, if the union comes in, and by doubling this salary on wait- 
resses alone that Mr. Gotsch checked my books for, and he takes 
that $13,000 away, does that sound fair? 

Senator Gotpwater. It depends on how you look at it. You are 
talking percentages on one side, and if your salary costs are limited 
by reason of negotiations your prices go up also. 

Mr. Carson. But you can price yourself out of the market. 

Senator Gorpwarer. That is true, and we see that happening all 
over America today. 

Mr. Carson. That is the thing we have been fighting. The only 
thing wrong with this union contract in Chicago, in my opinion, there 
should be an adjustment made in the w: aitress’ sal: ary ‘and that union 
can go on and sign up a lot of people and it can work just like General 
Motors does. 

It doesn’t have to be a hidden thing, and if someone sensible sits 
down and comes to a basic rate for only that waitress. Nobody will 
argue about paying the chef a living wage, and we pay our hostesses 
$65 a week. We pay our cashiers $60 a week and there is no objection 
to that. We know an employee has to take home a living salary, but 
when we know a girl is making $10 or $12 a day in tips, we try to save 
that $3 because we have 15 or 20 girls. That $3 is $60 a day which 
is $2,000 a month. 

That is the only bone of contention that I have ever had with the 
union. 

Senator Gorpwater. I don’t want to pursue this any further, Mr. 
Chairman. It is getting into arithmetic. 

The CHamman. Is there anything further ? 

All right, stand aside, and call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Sidney Smith. 

The CuHarrman. Will you be sworn ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence given before this Senate 
select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Sairn. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY SMITH 


The CuarrMan. State your name, and your place of business, and 


your residence, and your business or occupation. 
Mr. Smiru. My name is Sidney Smith, I am a general manager of 
the Peter Pan Restaurants, in Chicago, and my address is 188 West 


Reaeeien Street. 


The CHarrman. How long have you been in the restaurant bus- 
iness, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrru. I was in the restaurant business in 1942 and 1945, in 
California. I left it for a while, and I came back into the business 
again in 1948. 

The CuHarrman. In Chicago? 

Mr. Smiru. No, in Detroit. 

The Cuamman. When did you go to Chicago? 

Mr. Smiru. In 1949. 

The CHatrman. Allright, you waive counsel? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Smith, in 1953, you purchased eight Peter Pan 
Restaurants ? 

Mr. Smirn. Seven. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you built one since that time? 

Mr. SmirxH. We have built four more since then in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. So now you have altogether 11 ? 

Mr. Smiru. Eleven in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they all called Peter Pan? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do they operate under the Richard’s Drive-In 
Restaurant ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. That is a separate group, Mr. Kennedy, and those are 
drive-in restaurants. 

Mr. Kennepy. It has nothing to do with Peter Pan? 

Mr. Smiru. Only in a corporate way. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you ever approached by any representative 
of the union about your employees becoming members of the union? 

Mr. Situ. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are any employees of your restaurant members 
of any restaurant-employees union ¢ 

Mr. SmirH. No, with one exception, and that is the unit that Mr. 
Carson just testified about, one store in Elmwood Park, a suburb of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. What are the arrangements on that ? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, when we were negotiating the purchase of the 
Peter Pan chain, at some point in the prepurchase negotiations, Mr. 
Carson informed me that he had a union contract or agreement at 
one of his stores, which is the one we are talking about now. Upon 
inquiry, asking him some of the details, it was revealed to me that 
there were 15 members of that store that were under union contract. 

Mr. KenNepy. So did you decide to continue to pay the dues for 
those people ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever sign a union contract ? 

Mr. Smitn. No, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Has there ever been an attempt by the union to 
organize any of the other employees? 

Mr. SmirH. At that particular store, you mean ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Sarru. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know of any effort to organize the rest of 
the employees? 

Mr. Smirn. At that store? 

Mr. KenNnepy. Yes. 

Mr. Smitu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have there been any efforts at any of the other 
stores to organize the employees? 

Mr. Smiru. From time to time there have been. 

Mr. Krennepy. Successful ? 

Mr. Smitrn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Out of your whole operation, there are only these 
15 employees who are signed up? 
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Mr. Suirn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just continue to pay the dues on these 15 
individuals ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has the union come around at all to find out about 
their wages, hours, or conditions of work ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, according to the records of your restaurant 
that we have studied, of the 15 employees that dues have been paid 
on, 13 are no longer working at the restaurant; is that correct ? 

Mr. SmirnH. That was revealed to me when one of your investi- 
gators came out. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were paying dues for 13 individuals who 
were not even employed there? 

Mr. Smrru. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. One individual actually was deported from the 
United States for jumping ship over Greece, while you were pay- 
ing dues on him, did you know that ? 

Mr. Suiru. I didn’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Kennepy. He left the United States on December 8 and he 

was deported by the United States Government, and he left on 
December 8, 1957, and you were paying dues on him in 1958. 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you. Do you just pay dues on a name 
irrespective of whether the person is actually in your employ or not? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, there was an original list of names of em- 
ployees at the time that Mr. Carson owned these restaurants. 

The CHarrMan. Was that list not kept current? 

Mr. SmirH. It is not current now, but I believe that the union 
had made an honest attempt to keep it current, because I received 
a communication from them not too long ago in which they sent me 
the list of current employees on their list and made the statement 
that if this list was not correct would I please bring it up to date. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whose place is it to keep that list current, if you 
were actually paying the dues / 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know, and I am under the impression it is 
up to the union to keep it up to date. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you are collecting the dues and reporting on 
who you are collecting them for, and if. you are paying them your- 
self you should know on whom you are paying, and whether you are 
paying on your own employees. 

Mr. Smiru. We don’t deduct these dues. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just pay it out of the business operation as an 
expense / 

Mr. Smirnu. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And neither you nor the union has been very much 
concerned about whether you are paying on people who now work 
for you or people who may have worked for you before but may now 
be working somewhere else. 

Mr. Smiru. Except as I just said, this indication in the communi- 
cation from the union asking me to bring the list up to date. 

The Cuatrman. When did you receive that communication ? 

Mr. Smiru. In April 1958. 

The Cuatrman. How long have you been operating under this 
arrangement ¢ 
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Mr. Smrru. Since we purchased the restaurants from Mr. Carson, 
in 1953. 

The Carman. All right, for 5 years there has been no checkup 
either way, by you or by them? 

Mr. Smiru. I believe there was a checkup made 2 or 3 years ago, 
and I think they have been trying, and I may have been remiss if it 
was up to me to keep this thing current. 

The Cuarrman. That is the thing I am interested in, in the first 
place you have no contract. 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

The CuarrMan. There is no contract ? 

Mr. Smiru. There is no contract. 

The Cuarrman. The follow who is working there may quit to- 
morrow and you may be paying out of your business on someone 
who is not your employee at all. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what benefit have any of them ever received 
by reason of the fact that you pay that money ? 

Mr. Sairu. I don’t know. 

(At this point the following members were present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan, Church, Goldwater, Mundt, and Curtis.) 

The Cuarrman. You know of none, do you? 

Mr. Smirn. Not tomy knowledge. 

The CHatrMan. That is the way the arrangement with the union 
out there in the restaurant business operates ? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any employee who has gotten any 
benefit from one of these arrangements ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. In my store? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know of any; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. This isa deal that had been made earlier ? 

Mr.Smiru. Yes. AsI say, I was under the impression that a union 
contract or agreement was negotiated before we took over this chain. 
T have gone on the assumption since then that that union contract has 
been in force. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if you are paying your employees above 
or below union scale ? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know what the union scale is. I have never 
seen a union contract. 

Senator Munpr. When you make your payments out to the union 
for these employees, do you list their names or do you just send them 
a lump sum ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, there is a list of names. 

Senator Munpr. Do you list the names or does your bookkeeper list 
the names? 

Mr. Smirnu. Yes; they have a list of names. 

Senator Munpr. Twelve, thirteen, or fourteen names ? 

Mr.Smiru. I believe there are 15 there. 

Senator Munpr. And every time you send a check, every month, 
you send that list of names ? 

Mr. Smiru. No. I don’t send them a list of names; no. The list 
of names, I presume—— 

Senator Munpr. Do yousend just a lump sum of money ? 
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Mr. Smiru. Is the latest list of names. I get a statement for the 
dues every 3 months of so much money. 

Senator Munpr. Do they havea list of names? 

Mr. Suarn. The union hasa list of names ; yes. 

Senator Munpr. Which accompanies the statement ? 

Mr. Smiru. No; it does not accompany the statement. I receive a 
statement every 3 months. 

Senator Munpr. What does it say on the statement ? 

Mr. Smirn. I believe—I don’t know for sure. I don’t remember 
the details of the statement, but in general the statement calls for a 
payment of dues for 3 months covering 15 employees. 

I believe the amount is $52.50. 

Senator Munpr. They don’t list the names of the employees ? 

Mr. Sarrn. No; not each time they send the statement. 

Senator Munpr. You don’t have a list of the names of the employees 
that you send them ? 

Mr. Situ. Yes; I do. 

Senator Munpr. You send a check ? 

Mr. Smirn. No; I havea list of the names. 

Senator Munpr. You havea list of employees ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. There must be a great difference between the list 
of employees to whom you make your weekly paycheck and the names 
of the employees on which you pay the union dues? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; if that list is not up to date, that is true. 

Senator Munopr. It can’t be up to date if one of them is over in 
Greece some place and has not worked for you for a long time. 

Mr. Smiru. That is true. 

Senator Munpr. How do you convince Uncle Sam’s tax inspectors 
to let you deduct as a cost ‘of doing business the union dues for a 
fellow living in Greece? 

Mr. Smirn. That is a good question. 

Senator Munpr. We have a pretty good bunch of fellows checking 
on these tax returns. While you may be completely innocent about 
it, perhaps, it seems to me that this would be a cause of considerable 
concern to the income-tax people. Conceivably, these employees, who 
move around from place to place, could have 4 or 5 sets of dues de- 
ducted every week on the same employee as a cost of doing business, 
and people ‘who would be getting hurt on that would be the general 
American public and the taxpayers. 

Mr. Smirn. That is true. 

Senator Munpr. How do we stop that sort of thing? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know. 

Senator Munpr. You don’t know? 

Mr. Smiru. How do we stop ? 

Senator Munpr. I can suggest a very simple way, as a country boy 
from South Dakota, and that is if you would insist that they send 
you the names of the people on whom you pay the dues, and you 
looked out in the kitchen and say “These boys belong to someone else. 
One of them is in Greece, a couple of them are in Tex as,” and then 
you would say “I am not going to pay on them.” 

It would be as simple as that. 

There are probably about 100 million taxpayers that would like 
to see it stopped. There would be less deductions for business ex- 
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penses, and that would mean more taxes, and the more taxes that you 
fellows have to pay, the less we country boys have to pay. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman,. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator GotpwatTrer. With respect to the deduction of these so- 
called union dues, who advised you to take that as a tax deduction ? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know, sir. My office is a field office of our chain, 
and none of those transactions are carried out in my office. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Do you have your own auditor? 

Mr. Smiru. We have a set of auditors, yes. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Does this auditor make out your income-tax 
statements or do you have an outside man come in? 

Mr. Smirn. We have an outside firm of auditors. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Did he advise you to take this as a business 
deduction ? 

Mr. Smiru. I have nothing to do with that, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, in fairness, if this item ap- 
peared in the salary column, which an auditor would probably put 
it in, I would think that any auditor would advise that it could be 
deducted as a business expense. 

I don’t agree that it should be, in view of the fact that some of these 
payments are going for people that are not even in the country. But 
if the 15 were in his employ, it would be proper in my opinion for 
him to deduct this as an income-tax deduction. 

Mr. Sairu. I imagine the auditors assume, not knowing anything 
about the details, that it is a legitimate expense, not knowing whether 
those employees are in the country or not. 

Senator Munpr. There would be no argument, of course, if the 

eople were working in your place, about the item being deductible. 
Ihe question is whether or not they are working in your place. 

Mr. Smiru. But the auditors wouldn’t know, I don’t believe, whether 
they were working in the store or not. 

Senator Munpr. But it would seem to me some place between Peter 
Pan Restaurant and the union, somebody ought to find that out. 

Senator Gotpwater. I wanted to correct one thing here. If these 
employees had made a written request that you deduct it from the 
salary, you would be in conformity with the law, but if you just take 
money without asking them if you can do it, you are not in conformity 
with the Taft-Hartley. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I was not familiar with that, Senator. I don’t 
know. 

Senator Gotpwater. I wanted to get to this tax deduction because 
itis mentioned. <A tax auditor, I believe, has told these people to take 
this as a tax deduction. I don’t agree that it is a correct thing to do. 

Now, does the union keep this list of people that you are supposed to 
pay on, or do you? 

Mr. Sairu. I believe they keep the list, yes. 

Senator Gotpwater. You don’t keep a list at all? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I have a list, too. 

Senator Gotpwater. How many years have you had this Peter Pan 
place ? 

Mr. Smiru. Five years. 

Senator Gotpwater. Have you ever had your personnel department 
check to see that these people were still on the employee rolls? 
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Mr. Smiru. I don’t believe I have, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Did it ever enter your mind that they might 
not be? 

Mr. Smiru. I never gave much thought to it, Senator. We have a 
fairly large chain and we have great, a phenomenal growth in the res- 
taurant industry. 

I have been very busy to try to keep on top of all of this growth, 
develop it, organize it, hire personnel, develop manpower, and I have 
not paid too much attention to that particular thing. 

Senator Gotpwater. What form does the union request this pay- 
ment in? 

Mr. Smiru. They send mea statement every 3 months. 

Senator Gotpwarer. And on the statement are the names of the 
people? 

Mr. Smiru. No, there are no names on the statement, just the dues 
for the 3 months. 

Senator Gotpwater. Suppose they send you a bill for 20. Would 
you pay it instead of 15? 

Mr. Surru. No, because I know that when we bought the restau- 
rants, and when I talked to Mr. Carson, he had told me that there were 
15 members in the union for that particular store. It is the only store 
that we have where this situation exists, so I would remember very 
clearly that there were 15 members there. 

Senator GotpwaTer. How long did Mr. Carson say that that con- 
tract ran ? 

Mr. Smrru. He didn’t tell me. 

Senator Gotpwater. You just assumed that it went on in perpe- 
tuity ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Before we took over? 

Senator Gotpwater. No, when you took over. 

Mr. Sairu. I don’t think I gave that any thought, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you know if there is a signed contract in 
existence ? 

Mr. Soiru. I donot know. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Have you ever asked to see a signed contract? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir, I have not. 

Senator Gotpwater. What do you think would happen if you did 
not pay this in a 3 months’ period? What would the union do? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know. 

Senator Gotpwater. Why don’t you try it? In view of what you 
have heard here today, wouldn’t you be tempted to try it? 

Mr. Siru. I might. 

Senator GotpwatTer. You don’t want to be paying for a fellow in 
Greece. 

Mr. Smirxn. Do you mean the fellow that jumped the boat? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Yes. 

Mr. Samir. No, I don’t want to be paying for him. But on the 
other hand, they have asked me to bring the list up to date, which 
I have not done. Now, if I brought that list up to date, would that 
in your opinion constitute a 

Senator Gotpwater. When did they ask you to bring it up to date? 

Mr. Smiru. In April 1958, just a couple of months ago. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Who asked you to bring it up to date? 

Mr. Smrru. I received a letter from the union. 
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Senator Gotpwater. May I ask ./a counsel about when you started 
to look into this? 

Mr. Kennepy. About January of 1958. 

Senator Gotpwater. They have requested you since the so-called 
heat has been put on you, they requested you to bring it up to date? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know. I don’t know what motivated their 
actions. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Something motivated them. 

Mr. Smiru. No, I think they asked me once before to bring the list 
up to date, too. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Have you ever discussed with union officials 
not paying this sum of money any more? 

Mr. Smiru. No, I haven’t talked to them. 

Senator Gotpwater. You don’t have any idea what might happen ? 

Mr. Smiru. I have had nocontact with them at all. 

Senator Gotpwarter. One other thing. In your experience in Chi- 
cago, have you come across the police labor detail, of the police 
department ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Have I come across them? 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you know what it is? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, I know what it is. 

Senator Gotpwater. Can you give us a little light on it? 

Nobody from Chicago seems to have heard about it. 

Mr. Smirn. About the Chicago Police labor department ? 

Senator Gotpwater. Labor detail. 

Mr. Smirn. I have read about them in the paper. 

Senator Gotpwater. What do they do? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I believe they are detailed to answer calls by 
businessmen who may be in trouble, either through picket lines or 
some other means, with union activities. I have read often in the 
paper that the Chicago labor detail answered the call, went to the 
place of business to take care of the matter. 

Senator Gotpwater. Have you ever had occasion to use them ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. You have never come in contact with them ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Who are the officers of this union? Is this the 
same union as the one we were taking testimony on yesterday ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Who are the officers ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Dan Leonardi is business agent. He is the one that 
operates the union. 

Senator Curtis. Leonardi? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Is this the same union that dealt with Mr. Strang, 
mentioned in the testimony ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. That might happen to answer Senator Goldwater’s 
question. It was Strang’s testimony about slashing tires, letting off 
the heating oil, and cooking oil, and a secondary boycott against 
Borden’s Dairy, the refusal to haul out the garbage, the refusal of 
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some garbage receiving place to accept it after he hauled it to them, 
and so on. 

This is a payment to keep that from happening, is that right? 

Mr. Soirn. I don’t know. 

Senator Curtis. It seems to me that is what it is. 

Mr. Smirn. You are relating this to Mr, Strang’s testimony. If 
you will remember, sir, he was testifying about a physical strike, 
where pickets were in front of his restaurant. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Suir. I haven’t had that happen to me. 

Senator Curtis. But he refused to make the payments. 

Mr. Smrru. Who refused ? 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Strang. 

Mr. Smrru. Whatever he said in testimony. Yes, I believe he 
did, yes. Idon’t think it was the same situation sir. 

Senator Curtis. No, you came into the business where this was 
going on. That is understandable. But I think there is a serious 
question of whether or not it would be a legitimate union, when a 
union is following such practices. 

That is all, Mr. ‘Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan, Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Smith, you bring a picture here to the com- 
mittee and it seems to me to consist of these components: You say 
in 1953 you purchased this business. You inherited a situation in 
which the seller had been paying on 15 memberships, once a month. 

You continued to pay on 15 memberships once a month since 1953. 

Mr. Smitn. That 1s correct. 

Senator Cuurcu. You testified that ever since 1953 you have not 
signed a union contract; you don’t know what the terms of the union 
contract are, if, in fact, one exists; that no attempt has been made 
by the union to organize the other employees that work for you. 

Mr. Smiru. Correction. There have been. 

Senator Cuurcu. But no successful attempt. That the union has 
had no discussions during all that period of time concerning wages, 
working conditions, or welfare payments; that you paid so little atten- 
tion to the people for whom you were supposed to be paying these 
dues, that 13 out of the 15 actually had left your business; that only 
recently, other than one other time that you have alluded to, and 
several months after the committee commenced this investigation, 
has the union itself asked you to bring the list up to date. 

And all during this period of time you have not had the kind of 
difficulty that Mr. Strang had. You have not had pickets, or strikes, 
have you, at your places ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, I haven’t. 

(At this point, Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing room. ) 

Senator Cuurcn. What kind of a picture does this present to this 
committee? It presents a very nice picture of a very cozy deal. 
What are you paying the 15 memberships for, when 13 of the em- 

loyees of the 15 have left your business, and when you don’t even 

now who ought to be on the list, who is covered ? 

Because the person from whom you bought the business in 1953 
did it, is that the reason you have been making these payments? 
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Mr. Smirn. Well, let me explain, sir, that at that particular time, 
when this was explained to me, in my opinion there was nothing cir- 
cumspect about the situation at all. There was nothing underhanded 
about it. There were no cash payments involved. A statement was 
sent regularly, paid by check, endorsed, receipts. 

Senator CHurcH. at are you paying for? What are you mak- 
ing these 15 membership payments for if in the whole course of time 
you have not even bothered to keep the membership up as to who you 
are paying these payments for, if the union never enters into negotia- 
tion with you, if you don’t know whether you have a union contract 
or not, and you seem to care less ? 

What are you making these payments for ? 

Mr. Smiru. We assumed and honored an obligation of Mr. Carson, 
along with many other obligations that were outstanding at the time. 
In my opinion, this was a minor obligation. It did not require a 
great deal of thought and study and time on my part. I had more 
important things to take care of. It sort of got lost in the shuffle. 

At this point, Senator McClellan entered the hearing room.) 

Senator CHurcH. Now that you have had an opportunity to bring 
yourself up to date on the case, and to have this case to focus on the 
details, is it your intention to continue making these payments? 

Mr. Smirn. I can’t answer that now. 

Senator CuurcH. It is not your present intention to discontinue 
making them ? 

Mr. Sarru. I will think about it, and give it some thought and con- 
sideration. 

Senator Cuurcn. I certainly hope you do. 

Mr. Smiru. I certainly will. 

Senator Munpr. How long have you been making these payments? 

Mr. Smiru. Five years. 

Senator Munpr. How long did you imagine that contract ran? 

Was it a continuous commitment Mr. Carson made? Did you think 
it had been made for 100 years? 

Mr. Smirn. I have never been told when it would end or how long 
it would continue. I have never been told that. 

Senator Munpr. It didn’t concern you at all? 

Mr. Smiru. No, it didn’t, really. It didn’t concern me. As I ex- 
ign to the Senator there, we have a chain of 55 units in our chain. 

hey spread from Chicago to the east coast. I am the general man- 
ager of this company. I am hopping around all the time, trying to do 
a good job. It is quite a tough one, if I may say so. It is a rough 
business, the restaurant business. I believe the mortality figures will 
show that it has the highest mortality rate of any business in the 
country. ‘You have to be with it all the time or you will find yourself 
losing out. As Isay,in my opinion 

Senator Munpr. You have 55 stores, did you say ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Restaurants? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, we have 22 Peter Pan Restaurants; we have 22 
drive-in restaurants and we have 11 Aimee Joy Donut shops. One of 
them just opened up here in Washington a few weeks ago. 

Senator Munpr. And is this the only one on which you make these 
payments ? 
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Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; it isthe only one. 

Senator Munpr. Y ou have no idea whether you are going to have 
to make them as long as you live, or maybe the contr act lasted only 
10 years, 5 years, or 3 years? You have no idea at all about how long 
this commitment is going to endure? 

Mr. Smiru. No, I don't, at the present moment. 

Senator Munpr. And no curiosity ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I have some curiosity now, yes. 

Senator Munpr. Didn't you know you were making the payments 
before you appeared before the committee ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. You mean you didn’t know what the payments 
implied in that until you came before the committee ? 

Mr. Suir. As I explained, we assumed an obligation of the pre- 
vious owner. I honored that obligation and continued the obligation 
without question, after I was satisfied that there was nothing cireum- 
spect about it in the first place. 

Senator Munpr. How did Mr. Carson explain the obligation to you? 

What did he say when he got to that particular point ? 

Mr. SmirxH. Well, he told me about this one store in which he had 
made a union agreement, and would I leave it the way it was and 
accept it and pay the dues, just as he had been doing. 

Senator Munpr. Did he explain how he happened to have an agree- 
ment with just one little store ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Coming in from the East, to the Midwest, would 
you have some Spe as to why a man would have some 

Mr. Smirn. I didn’t come in from the effete East. I come from 
the Wild West. 

Senator Munpr. I thought I read Boston somewhere in your name. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I get lost in Boston, but out in Chicago or Cali- 
fornia, I get around. 

Senator Munpr. Well, wherever you come from, even if you grew 
up on Michigan Avenue, it would seem to me you would be curious, 
when you buy a business, 8 units, and the fellow s: ays “We have a com- 
mitment on 1 and we would like you to continue it.’ 

You don’t ask how long you are to continue it, but it may be as long 
as you live. 

It seems it would be rather strange to be on 1 and not on all 8. 

Mr. Sairn. Perhaps I just did not have curiosity aroused in me. 
We had many others at the time the negotiations for the Peter Pan 
Restaurant were taking place. I was still working. I didn’t have 
enough time to delve into the intricate details of his previous arrange- 
ments and previous business experience. 

I had plenty to do myself in running the business we had in existence 
at that particular time. 

The Cuatrman. That is a signal for a rollcall vote in the Senate. 
The committee will have to be in recess for a little while, until we can 
vote and return. We will resume as soon as a quorum returns from 
the Senate Chamber. 

(Brief recess. ) 

(At the recess, the following members were present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan, Church, Goldwater, Mundt, and Curtis. ) 
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(At the reconvening of the committee, after the brief recess, the 
following members are present : Senators McClellan and Church.) 

The CuairmMAn. The committee will come to order. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Smith, how many employees do you have at 
this one Peter Pan Restaurant, where the deal was made ? 

Mr. Smrrn. I don’t know for sure, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately. 

Mr. Smiru. Approximately, I imagine there are between 30 and 40. 

Mr. Kennepy. And how many do you have altogether in the Peter 
Pan Restaurant in Chicago ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. In Chicago? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. I would make an educated guess of about 250. 

Mr. Kennepy. 250? 

Mr. Sniru. I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money do you pay each month? 

Mr. Smiru. Each month ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. $52.50. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The CHatrrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to ask Mr. Gotsch, again, about this point. 

The Cruairrman. If you can stay a minute or two longer, you might 
be interested in the testimony of this next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. I might say Mr. Smith has been very cooperative in 
the course of the investigation. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF GERALD GOTSCH—Resumed 


Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Gotsch, have you made a study of the books and 
records of the Peter Pan Restaurant where the payments are made in 
the name of the 15 individuals? 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Krennepy. Can you tell us what the breakdown is as far as 
the employees receiving union scale wages ? 

Mr. Gorscu. There are a total of 34 employees at this restaurant. 
There are 19 waitresses and they are nonunion. They are below union 
scale. 

Mr. Kennepy. All 19 are below union scale ? 

Mr. Gorscu. Yes, sir. There are a total of 15 workers in the mis- 
cellaneous categories, and 1 is union. The other 14 are nonunion. 
The one union employee is being paid scale, but he is not being com- 
pensated for overtime as in the union contract. He works a 54-hour 
week. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the others ? 

Mr. Gorscu. The other 14 are being paid below scale. Excuse me. 

Of the employees, 3 are being paid above union scale and 11 below. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the saving to the employer per year? How 
much more would he have to pay if he paid the union scale ¢ 

Mr. Gorscn. The yearly saving is approximately $10,900. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much is that for the kitchen employees and 
how much for the waitresses ? 
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Some $5,000 ? 

Mr. Gorscx. $3,000 for miscellaneous, and the majority of them, 
the waitresses, would be about $7,800. 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand your answer to an earlier question, 
you never knew what the union scale would be in the first place ? 

Mr. Smirn. I never knew. 

Mr. Kennepy. And no one ever approached you or discussed with 
you whether you paid union wages ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Marienthal. 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear the evidence you shall give 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Marrentua.. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE MARIENTHAL 


The Cuarrman. State you name, your place of residence, and busi- 
ness or occupation. 

Mr. MarrentHau. My name is George Marienthal. I reside at 442 
Wellington Avenue, Chicago. I am coowner of the London House 
and Mr. Kelly’s restaurant in Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. You waive counsel, Mr. Marienthal ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I do. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in the restaurant business ? 

Mr. MarrentTHa. Since 1945. 

The Cuatrman. In this same business? 

Mr. MartentTHAL. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. At thissame location ? 

Mr. MarrentruHat. The London House has been in existence since 
1945. Mr. Kelly’s is but 3 years old. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you bring the microphones closer, please, so 
we can hear you? 

How many employees are at the London House? 

Mr. MarrentHuau. There are approximately 100 employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at Mr. Kelly’s? 

Mr. Martentuat. About 30. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the late 1940’s, Mr. Marienthal, did you under- 
stand or learn here that the union was interested in organizing your 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Marrentuat. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. At which restaurant was that ? 

Mr. Marientuar. The London House. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do after you heard that? Did they 
approach you ? 

fr. MarrentHau. They approached—in the first place, when we 
opened up London House, and during the first 2 years of operation, 
the employees were hard to get. It didn’t make any difference 
whether a man was a union employee or not. We had in quite a few 
instances union employees working right alongside of nonunion em- 
ployees. As long as they paid their union dues to their unions, it 
didn’t make any difference to us. We always had union bartenders. 
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We had a few union cooks and a few union waitresses. But as you 
say, at the end of 1949, the union business agents came around to our 
employees, particularly the miscellaneous union, and attempted to 
interest them in joining their union. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do then ? 

Mr. Marrentuan. We did everything we could to dissuade the 
union agents from coming around the place. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were anxious to keep your employees from join- 
ing the union, were you not? 

r. Marrentuau. Yes. We had heard of other union houses and 
hotels who had particularly tough union contracts. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go, then, to the Chicago Restaurant Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Marienruat. I have always been a member of the Chicago 
Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have conversations with Mr. Kiscau, of the 
Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. MarrentHat. Yes, I spoke to Mr. Kiscau. 

Mr. Kennepy. About this situation ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate what he suggested to you at that 
time ? 

Mr. MarrenTHa. He suggested that the restaurant association had 
a voluntary contribution fund, where we would contribute so much 
per employee into a fund that was used for labor relations, attorney’s 
fees, and to protect our restaurant in the event of a strike and so forth. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand from his conversation that the 
money in this voluntary fund was used in order to keep the unions 
out of restaurants? 

Mr. Marrentuat. Not necessarily, no. There was no assurance. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not asking you whether there were any assur- 
ances, but that was the purpose of the voluntary fund, was it not? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I do not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, did you understand, from the conversation, 
that that was the purpose of the voluntary fund, to keep the unions 
out ? 

Mr. Marrentuau. No;I did not;no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, did you have any idea what the purpose of the 
voluntary fund was, as far as unionization of the employees? 

Mr. Marrentuan. The voluntary fund, as I understood it, was to 
have funds to hire an attorney for labor relations, to help member 
restaurants in the event they had astrike, or had troubles. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you understand, Mr. Marienthal, that one 
of the purposes of the voluntary fund was to prevent unionization or to 
keep the unions out? You understood that at that time, did you not ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. Possibly. We all felt that we did not want the 
unions to unionize our restaurants. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not saying that there is anything wrong with 
it. All I am saying is that, at that time, you understood the voluntary 
fund was for this purpose. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. MartentHat. That was one of the purposes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then decide to contribute, when you started 
having these difficulties? Did you then decide to contribute to the 
voluntary fund ? 
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Mr. MartenTHAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you started at this time; is that right? 

Mr. MarientTua., Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1950, did a picket line appear in front of your 
restaurant, the London House ? 

Mr. Martentua.. I believe that was the date; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you get in touch with Mr. Kiscau ? 

Mr. Marrentuau. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did he in turn get you in touch with Mr. 
Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Martentuau. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Teitelbaum come out to your restaurant / 

Mr. Marrentuat. I don’t recall whether he came out to our restau- 
rant or whether he handled the transactions from his office. I do not 
know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. What steps were taken then, after Mr. Teitelbaum 
was brought in on the scene ? 

Mr. Martentuat. I do not know what steps Mr. Teitelbaum took, 
other than the fact that the pickets were removed from our restaurant 
before the end of the day. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum came in, and the picket line disap- 
peared on that same day; is that right ? 

Mr. Martrentuat. The picket line disappeared. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn, subsequently, any of the steps that Mr. 
Teitelbaum had taken to get the picket line removed ? 

Mr. MarientTHau. Some time later I was requested to submit names 
of about 40 employees, something around that, to Mr. Teitelbaum, 
and found out that he had agreed to pay the dues on this number of 
employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that he had already paid some 
of the dues on the employees ? 

Mr. Marrentua.. I do not know whether he had already paid it, or 
whether he did it at the time I gave him the names. 

Mr. Kennepy. What steps did you take then? Did you give him 
the 40 employees, the names of 40 employees? 

Mr. Marrentuau. Yes; I did. I picked 40 names at random and 
gave them to him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then who paid the initiation fees and dues on those 
40 employees? 

Mr. Marrentuan. As far as I know, they were paid by Mr. Teitel- 
baum’s office. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were not paid by you? 

Mr. Martentuau. They were not paid by me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they were not paid by the employees ? 

Mr. MartentTua. They were not paid by the employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were the employees ever informed that they were, in 
fact, made members of the union ? 

Mr. Martentuat. They possibly were, indirectly. There was no 
direct notification given to the employees, either by ourselves or by the 
unions. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did Mr. Teitelbaum continue to pay this 
money, that you know of ? 

Mr. Martrentuat. I would only be guessing, but I know it was, per- 
haps, quite a few months. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Why did it cease? 

Mr. Marrentuat, I can’t answer that. My only recollection is that 
the union agents came to me and said they were not getting their money 
from Mr. Teitelbaum, and what was I going to do about it; that they 
were tired of getting the runaround from Mr. Teitelbaum’s office. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, what did you do? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I called Mr. Teitelbaum’s office, and I was prom- 
ised that he would take care of it. He also called the restaurant as- 
sociation office, and they said that they would call Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did you talk with in the restaurant associa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. MarrentHau. Mr. Kiscau. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said that he would contact Mr. Teitelbaum 
about it ? 

Mr. MartentTuar. He said that he would contact Mr. Teitelbaum 
about the trouble we were having. There was no mention 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you mention to him that Mr. Teitelbaum 
was not paying the dues? 

Mr. MarientHaw. I don’t recall that, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, didn’t you describe to him what the difficulty 
was and why the business agents were getting in touch with you? 

Mr. MarientHa. No, other than the fact that they were still being 
bothered by the union agents, and Mr. Teitelbaum could not be located, 
and would Mr. Kiscau assist in locating Mr. Teitelbaum to answer to 
the union agents. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never discussed the fact at all about the dues 
with Mr. Kiscau ? 

Mr. Martentuat. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. Then, what occurred after that? 

Mr. Martentruat. I had several conversations with Mr. Teitelbaum, 
and he mentioned that he was in quite a bit of trouble and was busy 
and financially embarrassed, and asked me to pay these dues that 
he had been paying, and he would reimburse me at his earliest con- 
venience. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, did you start paying the money, yourself ? 

Mr. Marienruau. I paid the dues for a matter of a couple of 
months. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was this? 

Mr. MarientTHAt. I don’t recall the date. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do then? Did you send him a bill for 
the dues that you had paid ¢ 

Mr. Marrentuau. At his request, after a conversation that I had 
had, I sent him an itemized statement showing the amount of money 
that I had advanced to the unions that he had promised to reimburse 
me. 

The Cuatrman,. Did you write him a letter about it? 

Mr. Martentuat. I believe I did, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is this a copy of the letter that you wrote him ? 

(The document was handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Marrentrua. Yes; it is. 

The Cuarrman. That letter may be made exhibit No. 19. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 19” for ref- 
erence and will be found in the appendix on p. 12860.) 
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The Cuamman. The letter is dated May 1, 1952. In the letter you 
state : 

I am enclosing receipt for payments made to the Waitress and Cooks Union 
totaling $587 in accordance with our conversation. I would appreciate a check 
as soon as possible. 

Is that what you wrote him ? 

Mr. MarrenTua. Yes, <a 

The Carman. All ri 

(At this point, Seaator Mandi entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened after that? Did he send you the 
check for $587 ? 

Mr. Martentuat. I don’t believe I did; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, what did you start doing then ? 

Mr. MarrenTuat. I finally decided I was not going to get the money 
from Mr. Teitelbaum, and the unions were insisting upon their money 
each month. We officially enlisted our employees into the union 
and notified them that they would be paying their own union dues from 
that time on. 

Mr. Kennepy. You brought the employees into the union yourself, 
then? You said, “We officially” 

Mr. MARIENTHAL. We officially told the employees. I shouldn’t say 
the employees. I should say the waitresses and the miscellaneous 
workers. There were several, about a half dozen, cooks and one pantry 
girl that had been in our employ for quite a number of years, and we 
paid their dues. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you consider that part of your job, part of 
your responsibilities, to bring these people into the union, to tell them 
that they should start deducting dues from their salaries ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I had no other choice. They were already union 
members. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you start then deducting dues from their salary ¢ 

Mr. MarrEnTHAL. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you increase their salary to make allowance for 
the dues that were being deducted at that time ? 

Mr. MarrentHat. We had always paid union scales or higher. 
Whether I increased it, I perhaps had increased it in several instances, 
but I don’t think it was general. 

Mr. Kennepy. In other words, what it meant, as far as the individ- 
ual employees were concerned, meant actually a reduction in wages, 
did it not, once the dues were deducted from their salaries ? 

Mr. MartenTHat. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you continue to pay into the voluntary fund 

Mr. Marrenruat. I don’t believe I did; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you quit the voluntary fund? 

Mr. MarrentTuat. I quit at that time because I did not feel that I 
needed any further labor counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. That they weren’t performing the task that they 
were supposed to ? 

Mr. MarrentHa. But I will say that, at a later date, I did resume 
contributing to the voluntary fund in a group of unionized restaurants 
under the association. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is Mr. Kelly’s restaurant union or nonunion ? 

Mr. MartentTHau. That isa union restaurant. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That is union ? 

Mr. MaRtentTuAL. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. And London House; is that union ? 

Mr. MartenTHAL. Both places are practically 100-percent union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you leave the voluntary association at that time, 
or discontinue contributing to the voluntary fund at that time, because 
they had not been able to produce what you expected them to pro- 


duce ? 


Mr. MarrenTHaL. Not necessarily; no. I think, in all fairness to 
the association, and Mr. Teitelbaum and the other attorneys that the 
association had, they did the best job they could do under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. Kennepy. But they obviously did not produce what you ex- 
pected. You quit at the same time you started making the payment 
yourself? Wasn’t that the reason that you quit? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I quit, perhaps, because I was not happy with 
the fact that I became a union house. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had expected the voluntary fund to prevent 
that, had you not? 

Mr. Marrentuau. Well, I had not been promised that, although I 
would have been happy had it been that way. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I will not say promised. You had expected 
it ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You got into the union when you were paying to 
stay out of the union, but they arranged to get you into the union? 

Mr. MarriENTHAL. That is correct, Senator; yes. 

The CuarrMan. You got in there before you knew it. 

Mr. MartentHat. That is right. 

The CuHatrman. You were hooked and had not felt it until the 
fellow quit paying the dues; is that right ? 

Mr. MarrentHau. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Then it fell upon you. So, in turn, then, you just 
put your employees into the union ? 

Mr. MartenTuat. In turn, then, I felt I would make the most of it 
and be a good union house. 

The Caamaan. And you began to take the money out from their 
wages ? 

Mr. MarrentHar. That is right. 

The CHarrman. So, your employees did not join the union volun- 
tarily, did they ? 

Mr. Martentuat. Well, there would be some question there. The 
union agent said that they had X numbers of employees signed up. 

The CuarrmMan. Your employees never came to you and said, “We 
want to join a union” ? 

Mr. Marrentua. Never. 

The CHarrmMan. You never had that expression ? 

Mr. Marrentnau. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. So they got into the union without their knowledge 
and consent in the first place; is that correct ? 

Mr. MarrentHa. That is correct. 

21243—58—pt. 383-12 
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The CuarrmMan. Or, rather, should I say you got them in the union, 
or those representing you, your association and its lawyer Teitelbaum, 
got your employees into the union, when you were trying to keep them 
out; is that correct ? 

Mr. Marrenruat. I had no objections at any time to them belonging 
to the union. My only objection was that we did not want to be a 
union house. 

The Cuarrman. If they got into the union, you would be a union 
house ; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. MartentTua. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. And it amounts to the same thing; doesn’t it? 
You can say the same thing either way; can’t you? 

Mr. Martentuau. Except we always had some union employees. 

The CHarrman. Here is the only thing about it. In the first place, 
you did not want your place organized. You joined this restaurant 
association and paid the voluntary contribution to that fund; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I paid a contribution to the fund so that I could 
be properly represented for good labor relations. 

The Cuarrman. But you wanted to be represented to keep out of a 
union ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. If possible; yes. 

The Cuarrman. If possible. 

Mr. MarrenTua.. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. So the first thing you know, the fellow who is 
representing you, or the attorney for the association, had gotten you 
into the union. 

Mr. Marrentuat. There is no doubt about it. 

The Cuarrman. And you were in there before you knew it. 

Mr. Marrentua. That is right. 

The CHatrman. And then when the burden fell upon you to either 
keep up those dues or have trouble with the union, you turned on the 
employees and put them in and began deducting their salaries; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Martentua. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is, deducting their dues. Do you call that 
voluntary unionism ¢ 

Mr. Marrentuat. No. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t either. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. What reaction did you get from the employees 
when you called them in and told them they were about to become union 
members ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. As I stated before, we continued to pay the union 
dues for about 6 key employees—cooks and 1 pantry girl—that had 
been with us for a long time. Those are the only ones that I would 
have had any objection from. The others did not object. They made 
no comment whatsoever. 

Senator Munpr. That was to them a reduction of net take-home 
pay? 

Mr. MARIENTHAL. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Munpr. They did not object to that ? 
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Mr. Marrentuau. They might have volunteered a question of 
“What is this all about?” They got their receipts for their union dues, 
and the union agent came to our office, and during the succeedin 
months or year, duly informed them of their union membership, an 
had them sign the necessary papers, and so forth. 

Senator Munpr. At the time you called them in and said, “Now, we 
have been getting along fine. You have been getting satisfactory pay. 
Everybody seems to be happy. 

“But I have some rather bad news for you. You are going to have 
to belong to the union. You are going to have to pay your dues. You 
will get a reduction in pay, with less take-home money for your 
family.” 

Didn’t any of them say, “Well, we are kind of satisfied the way 
itis. Wedon’t want to belong to a union.” 

Mr. Martentuau. Yes. They had no choice. I had no choice. 

Senator Munopr. In other words, they were really being forced into 
the union by, let’s say, circumstances over which they had no control 
and perhaps over which you had no control, but they were being 
forced into the union to their own detriment, because they were 
getting not higher pay as a consequence of union membership but 
actually getting less take-home pay than they were getting before 
the bad news broke; is that correct ? 

Mr. MarientHau. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Church? 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Marienthal, you testified that the first time 
you had troubles, Mr. Teitelbaum came out and that the picket line 
was withdrawn, and that you later learned that Mr. Teitelbaum had 
made an arrangement with the association and the union, or Mr. Teitel- 
baum had made the arrangement, and you were to pay, or he was to 
pay, for 40 memberships. 

And when he advised you of this, he asked you for a list, and I 
believe you testified that you selected 40 names at random; is that 
correct ? 

So it was acceptable to you, the arrangement which he had made 
which resulted in the removal of the picket line, that was acceptable 
to you even though it involved 40 union memberships, providing that 
he pay the dues. That was your first understanding, wasn’t it? 

It was acceptable to you, because you then proceeded to give him 
the 40 names he asked for; is that not right? 

Mr. MarrentrHau. Yes. As I could see it or understand it, he 
made the best possible arrangement he could. 

Senator Cuurcu. Under the terms of that arrangement it was your 
understanding that he was going to pay the dues and you were going 
to furnish the names at random ? 

Mr. MarientTuat. I did not have that understanding. I did not 
know how or by what means he removed the pickets. 

Senator Cuurcu. At that time, you did not understand that you 
were to pay them ? 

Mr. Marrenruat. I knew nothing about any dues-paying at the 
time. The pickets were removed. 

Senator Cuurcu. All you knew was that you were to furnish them 
the 40 names? 

Mr. Martentua. That came at a later time. 
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Senator Cuurcn. Then later, too, it developed that he was paying 
the dues, and when he failed to pay the dues, you had to pick up the 
five-hundred-and-eighty-some-odd-dollar tab, did you not? 

Mr. Marrentuau. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Then when it became apparent that he was not 
going to pay the dues any longer, you began deducting the dues from 
the 40 employees that you had selected at random ? 

Mr. Marrentuau. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Cuurcn. That is correct. What local were you dealing 
with? 

Mr. MartenTuat. Well, the two locals that I remember best are the 
waitresses union and the miscellaneous union. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you remember the numbers of those locals? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I remember the miscellaneous is 593. I don’t 
recall the waitresses. 

Mr. Kennepy. Eighty-eight. 

Senator Cuurcu. Locals 88 and 593 ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. Local 484. 

Senator Cuurcn. Very well, I will accept that ; 484. 

Tell me, after you began deducting, after you had become a union 
shop and necepted as such, and began to deduct these memberships for 
these dues each month for the 40 members you selected, and after you 
advised the members that the deductions were to be made henceforth, 
did you have any further troubles with picket lines? 

Mr. Martentuat. No, sir. 

Senator CuHurcu. Have you ever had any further trouble with 
picket lines? 

Mr. Marrentuat. No, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Did you enter into a contract, a union contract, 
with these locals? 

Mr. Marrentuar. We were under a blanket contract that I perhaps 
signed the power for under the restaurant association contract, which 
was the last contract we have had from the unions, which is now at 
least several years old. 

Senator Cuurcu. The contract is at least several years old. Can you 
give us an idea of how many years old it is? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I believe the last contract was 1955. 

Senator Courcn. 1955. Have there been any further negotiations? 

Have these locals negotiated with you about wages or working con- 
ditions for any of these employees since ? 

Mr. Martentuan. No, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Are you still continuing this arrangement ? 

Mr. MarrentHau. What arrangement do you refer to? 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you still make deductions for 40 employees 
and pay these locals? 

Mr. Marrentuar. We have upward of over 100 employees now, 
and they are all union, with the exception of a very few. Hostesses 
and cashiers are not union. All our waitresses, waiters, cooks, bar- 
tenders, and miscellaneous workers are unionized. We are what is 
considered a union restaurant in Chicago. 

Senator Cuurcu. Are you paying union scale? 

Mr. Marrenruar. We are paying, to the best of my knowledge, 
union scale or more in all instances. 
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Senator Cuurcn. To the best of your knowledge you are paying 
union scale. Do you know what the union scale is? 

Mr. MarrentHat. I am not up on every bit of it. I could volunteer 
pretty well, knowing what we are supposed to pay a cook and what 
we are supposed to pay a waitress caer a waiter, as there have not been 
any changes in several years. 

I know what to pay a bartender. I am sure that our payroll, which 
T do not examine on every person and every bit, I only get gross figures 
on the payroll each week 

Senator Cuurcn. To the best of your knowledge and information, 
you are paying union scale or better ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Martentua. Yes, definitely. 

The CuHarrman. How much do you pay your waitresses ? 

Mr. Marrentuant. My waitresses, I believe, get 66 or 67 cents an 
hour. 

The CHatmrMaNn. Does that amount to at least $5.30 a day? 

Mr. Marrenruat. Yes. [ think that is a division of that divided 
by 8. 

The CHarrMan. You are unionized, all except a very few of your 
employees. Your waitresses are unionized ? 

Mr. MarrenTHaL. Waitresses and waiters. 

The Cuarrman. You pay an hourly wage that equals the union 
scale of $5.30 a day ? 

Mr. MARIENTHAL. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. If you could pay those waitresses $3 a day, you 
would be saving money, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Marientua. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. We had some other testimony here from another 
operator, a Mr. Carson, another restaurant operator, who claimed 
that there was not any particular savings in the $3 a day. 

Mr. Marrentuau. My arithmetic shows me that 3 from 5 is 2. 

The CuatrMan. It shows me the same thing, plus 30 cents. It is 
$5.30. So the union contract—I assume this is the same union. 

Well, I was trying to rationalize his theory that there was actually 
no saving in his $3 a day for waitresses and the union scale of $5.30 
a day. 

If you only had to pay under that contract or if you could avoid 
paying a full union scale and only pay $3 a day, you would make a 
saving of $2.30 a day on each waitress you have, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Marrentuat. That isr ight. 

The CHamrman. Your competitor or some of your competitors are 

making that saving, are they not? 

Mr. Martentitav. Yes, they are 

The Cuarrman. And the waitresses are all in the same union or the 
shops in the same union ? 

Mr. MarrentTHan. Well, let’s say that the city of Chicago is a large 
city. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s say the waitresses in the other place are not 
in the same union, though the same union does have a contract or an 
arrangement whereby they pay on so many employees. 

I guess that is to leave the waitresses alone and not organize them. 
I mean that is the way it looks on the face of it. I don’t see why the 

same local, the same union, would be interested in going over and 
organizing and collecting dues from your w aitresses and requiring 
you to pay $5.30 a day, and then go into a restaurant who is a com- 
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petitor of yours and only organize a part, or have the management 
organize for them a part of its employees, and pay so much, deducting 
it out of the business, and not taking it out of the wages ‘of the em- 
ployee, and pay that in each month for the privilege ‘of not having 
that waitress gr oup organized, so they can escape the paying of $2.30 
a day for eac h waitress that they would have to pay under the union 
scale. 

Is that the way this thing is operating ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. [ really don’t know. 

The CuarrmMan. You know how it has operated against you. 

Mr. Martentuat. I know by my own problems and what we pay 

The Cuarman. You heard the testimony of one of your competitors 
in the same area, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Marrenruat. He is not in the same area and he is not a com- 
petitor. 

The CuarrMan. He is not a competitor ? 

Mr. MarrentHa. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I thought any two businesses in the same line were 
competitive. 

Mr. Marrentwa. His businesses are located 5 to 10 miles away. 

The CHarrman. What else about them ? 

Mr. Marientua. They are different type restaurants. 

The Cuairman. What ty pes are yours ? 

Mr. Martentuan. We specialize in steaks and good entertainment, 
and we are located in the business area. 

The Cuarrman. According to his testimony, where you specialize 
in high-priced food, and you get the customers that patronize such 
places, he said that at some places the waitresses are paid even less 
than $3, and just $1 a day because their tips are so much better. 

Mr. Marrentuat. I have heard stories like that, too, but I would 
not know. 

The Cuarrman. It has not happened to you? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I have heard of some people paying to get jobs 
in places. 

The Cuarrman. But it has not happened in your case ? 

Mr. MarrentHa. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further ? 

Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Marienthal, you have indicated that your 
restaurant is the kind where generous tips would be given. That is, 
it is a restaurant that specializes i in steaks and provides entertainment, 
so that tipping represents a substantial part of the waitress’ pay, does 
itnot? Hercompensation that she gets? 

Mr. MartentHat. Yes. I would say my waitresses make perhaps 
as much or more than waitresses in any other establishment in the city. 

Senator Cuurcu. They make their tips, and in addition you are 
paying them union scale, 67 cents an hour 4 

Mr. Marrentua. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. For a comparable, competitive restaurant. busi- 
ness in your area, wouldn’t it be a great competitive advantage if, in 
your area, a similar type restaurant were able, by virtue of one of these 
cozy arrangements with a local union, to pay dues on 15 members each 
month and in return not have their waitresses organized, so that they 
only have to pay $3 a day ? 
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Wouldn't that give them quite a competitive advantage on you? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I would say so. 

Senator Cuurcu. I would say so, too. So I think that we have a 
factor here that not only goes to legitimate representation of the 
interest of the waiters and waitresses, but also goes to the legitimate 
interests of business. 

Therefore, I think the inquiry is relevant in the direction of both 
objectives of this committee, as to improper practices in the field of 
both labor and management. I think your testimony has been very 
helpful today. 

Mr. MarrentHa.. I might add that in spite of our union scales and 
high tips, we still find it difficult to get good employees. We also 
have a profit-sharing system in our restaurant, where our employees 
get 15 percent of our payroll each year. 

Senator Cuurcn. Is that the result of the union contract? 

Mr. Martentua. No, the unions have nothing to do with it. 

Senator Cuurcu. That is something you have offered your em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Marrentuat. In fact, I had trouble getting the plan approved 
by the Treasury Department because of the fact that we are a union 
house. But finally they approved it, as long as all employees of all 
classes were included. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just how much was being paid at the time? Back 
in 1949 or 1950? How much was being paid by Mr. Teitelbaum and 
then by you? 

Mr. MartentHau. How much? 

Mr. Kennepy. For these dues payments. How much was involved ? 

Mr. Marrentuat. I really don’t know. The dues, if I can guess, 
were about $3 a month per employee. 

Mr. Kennepy. And how many members were there, about 140 
employees ? 

Mr. MartentruHan. About 40, I think. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it was about $120 a month being paid to the 
union ¢ 

Mr. MarrentHat. That would be purely a guess on my part. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately $120 a month. 

Mr. MarrentHat. I think in that letter I wrote $587 was a period of 
3 months. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that lasted for a period of about a year and a 
half, did it? 

Mr. MarrentHat. I don’t recall the dates, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Until about July of 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Martrentuau. I think so. You can check the record on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, about a year and a half, according to our 
records. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock, and we will resume hearings at that time in the caucus room. 

(At the recess the following members were present: Senators 
McClellan, Church, and Mundt.) 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m. the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Thursday, July 10, 1958.) 
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Unirtep States SENATE, 
Setect ComMMITTEE ON Improper ACTIVITIES 
IN THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FYELD, 


Washington, D. C. 


The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, United States Sen- 
ate, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select committee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
John F. Kennedy, Democrat, Massachusetts; Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Democrat, North Carolina; Senator Frank Church, Democrat, Idaho; 
Senator Barry Goldwater, Republican, Arizona; Senator Karl E. 
Mundt, Republican, South Dakota, and Senator Carl T. Curtis, Re- 
publican, Nebraska. 

Also present : Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; John J. McGovern, 
assistant counsel; LaVern J. Duffy, investigator; James P. Kelly, in- 
vestigator; James Mundie, investigator; and Ruth Young Watt, chief 
clerk. 

(At the reconvening of the committee, the following members were 
present: Senators McClellan, Curtis, and Goldwater. ) 

The CHarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have had some background in- 
formation and evidence presented on the various restaurant unions, 
in Chicago, and also some background information on the restaurant 
association and some information, testimony yesterday afternoon, on 
the purpose of the restaurant association, with particular emphasis on 
the voluntary fund of the restaurant association. 

Today for the first two witnesses, I would like to develop some more 
information regarding the activities of the restaurant association. 
For that purpose I would like to call for the first witness Mr. Ralph 
J. Gutgsell. 

The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear the evidence you shall give 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. GurTeseLu. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH J. GUTGSELL 


The CuarrMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. GureseLt. My name is Ralph J. Gutgsell. My residence is 
1208 Douglas, Illinois, and Iam an attorney at law. 
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The Cuarrman. I assume you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Gureseiu. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been a practicing attorney ? 

Mr. GureseLu. I have been practicing since the fall of 1916. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Gutgsell, did you do some work for the restau- 
rant association in Chicago ? 

Mr. Guresett. I did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you begin that ? 

Mr. GuteseLt. I was employed by the restaurant association in 
Chicago in November of 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you remain with them ? 

Mr. Gutese.u. I remained with them until October of 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what you had to do with the strike 
that took place in the Nantucket Restaurant ? 

Mr. GureseLu. Well, the strike of the Nantucket Restaurant arose 
after I had completed the full negotiations for the union restaurants 
of Chicago, and had a contract agreed upon, and right after that, I 
would say about a month or so after that, the Nantucket Restaurant 
problem came up in this way—if you want me to go on and tell you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Please do. 

Mr. GuteseLu. I was called by the union office, Mr. Cullerton who 
is the president. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. James Cullerton ? 

Mr. Gutesett. John Cullerton, I believe itis. Isn’t it? 

Mr. Kennepy. John, yes. 

Mr. Guresett. And he stated that they had been organizing the 
help at the Nantucket Restaurant, and then he had cards signed by the 
individual workers, and that they had a majority of them, and, wanted 
to know whether I represented the Nantucket Restaurant. I said I 
was still the attorney for the restaurant association, and I stated I 
thought I was. 

So he suggested that I come and look at the cards, which I did. As 
I remember them, or at least my count was that he had 19 names on 
cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. Out of how many employees? 

Mr. GuteseLt. Out of how many? Well, I understood there were 30 
employees in the restaurant. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it would appear that he had a majority of the 
employees signed up? 

Mr. Guresett. The union so claimed that they had a majority. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at least he showed you the cards that they did 
have, is that right ? 

Mr. GuteseLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And indicated that they were true cards and that 
they had a majority of the employees signed ? 

Mr. Gutesett. He so stated. He wanted to know what I was going 
to do about it, and I stated I would confer with Mr. Reade, the owner 
of the Nantucket Restaurant. That evening I drove over to Mr. 
Reade’s restaurant and had dinner there at the restaurant, and so 
advised Mr. Reade of what I had just told you about the talk with Mr. 
Cullerton. 

I said that they claimed that “they have a majority of your em- 
ployees. I have no way of verifying the names. I do not know your 
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employees. But you certainly could find that out quickly. Mr. Cul- 
lerton has indicated that he would send someone out with the cards or 
you could go down to the place and examine them.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cullerton was not trying to keep the cards secret 
or quiet ? 

Mr. Guteseiyt. No; he was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said he would be glad to have the cards examined 
with the signatures ? 

Mr. GuteseLn. Yes, sir. And with that, Mr. Reade said to me, he 
said, well, he was satisfied that they had contacted some of his em- 
ployees, because he had noticed the representatives of the union talking 
to the employees coming and going from his place of business. Out- 
side of that, that is as far as he stated, whether they had a majority or 
whether they did not have a majority. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel at that time that what Mr. Cullerton 
told you was correct, that the Nantucket Restaurant should go ahead 
and sign a contract ? 

Mr. Guteseiy. I didn’t quite understand you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel that what Mr. Cullerton said was cor- 
rect, that the Nantucket Restaurant should then go ahead and sign a 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Guresett. Well, I felt that they should. During all the time 
that I represent the restaurant, I could see the situation that the chair- 
man pointed out clearly, where we were drifting into a situation where 
the union was trying to get the majority of the employees signed up, 
or they would make a survey of the restaurant. But they would reac 
a place where they could not operate any further because they had no 
way of forcing the employer to unionize the restaurant, if they did 
have the majority of the people working there. Their only redress, 
apparently, was to put the pickets out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they then put pickets out ? 

Mr. GuteseLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Reade refused to recognize the union? 

Mr. Gutesety. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have some conversations or discussions with 
Mr. Kiscau, head of the restaurant association ? 

Mr. Gureset.. I did, sir. After my contact with the union office, 
and my contact with Mr. Reade at the restaurant, I advised Mr. Kiscau 
that I would be unable to do anything for Mr. Reade in the way of 
keeping the pickets off of his restaurant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell him that Mr. Cullerton indicated that 
he had a majority of the employees signed up ? 

Mr. GureseEu. I did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he interested in that ? 

Mr. Guteseti. Well, he didn’t demonstrate it to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the union was ultimately forced to place pickets 
in front of the Nantucket Restaurant ? 

Mr. GutTaseuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your role after that ? 

Mr. GutTesety. I was charged—at least, they fired me the day that 
the pickets went on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did they fire you? 

Mr. Gureseti. Well, when I was employed, Mr. Chairman, I signed 
a letter stating, or an agreement between us, that they could revoke 
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my services in 30 days. It was sort of a general understanding when 
the pickets went on the place that I was through as the attorney for 
the association. I was primarily hired to negotiate the contract with 
the union restaurants. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your role, then, was just to have the pickets removed 
or not allow pickets, and when you were not able to do that, the restau- 
rant association fired you ? 

Mr. GuteseLt. That was the net result ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the restaurant association interested in? 

Was it interested in just preventing unionization of the restaurants, 
the members, the membership ? 

Mr. GutesELL. Well, Mr. Kennedy, it seemed to me that they had 
sort of a dual setup. One portion of the restaurant association cer- 
tainly was interested in not having the restaurants unionized, while 
the union people naturally wanted to remain as union restaurants. So 
I would say that a portion of them certainly were against unionizing 
the restaurants. 

Mr. Kennepy. What proportion were union and what nonunion ? 

Mr. GuteseLL. That was never disclosed to me, Mr. Kennedy. 

But I understand, from hearsay and what have you, that the ma- 
jority of them were nonunion. 

Mr. Kennepy. And were the nonunion people paying into a so- 
called voluntary fund ? 

Mr. GuraseLu. I was so advised ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the purpose of that voluntary fund was to 
avoid unionization ? 

Mr. Guteseti. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was to avoid unionization not only where 
the union acted improperly, but in a case such as this where they had 
a majority of the employees signed up ? 

Mr. Gutesety. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were fired because you could not do that? 

Mr. Guteseit. That’s not the statement that came out in the press, 
but that I am sure was the reason. 

Mr. Kennepy. But shortly after the picket line came out, you were 
fired, were you not, by the restaurant association ? 

Mr. Gutasety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They felt you were not able to serve them as Mr. 
Teitelbaum had served them, and Mr. Champaign, who was the as 
sociate of all of these gangsters and hoodlums in Chicago ? 

Mr. Guresetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They wanted an individual such as that ? 

Mr. Guresett. Well, apparently they didn’t want me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Tony Accardo and Paul “The Waiter” 
Ricca ? 

Mr. Guteseii. No, sir; I don’t know the gentlemen. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were not the attorney for Al Capone? 

Mr. Gureseti. Never in my life. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Gutgsell, you have been practicing labor law 
for some time ? 

Mr. Guresrru. I have had some experience in that, yes, with one 
client. 
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Senator Curtis. Does a citizen have a right to oppose unions ? 

Mr. Gutese.u. Sir? 

Senator Curtis. Does a citizen have a right to oppose unions? 

Mr. Guresetu. I would think that they have some right to do that; 
yes. . 
Senator Curtis. Yes. He has just as much right to oppose or 
favor. 

Mr. Guresetn. Yes. I believe Mr. Reade had his rights under the 
circumstances. 

Senator Curtis. I am asking you hypothetically. Does an em- 
ployee have a right to 5 faa unions ? 

Mr. GuteseLt. Would you say that again, please ? 

Senator Curtis. Does an employee have a right to oppose unions? 

Mr. Gureseiu. I would say that they did have. 

Senator Curtis. And if they have a right to do so, every right 
should be protected ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Gutesett. That is correct. I think you have to specify it a 
little more than that. I think if an employee is employed in an indus- 
try or a place where it is 90 percent unionized, I think he either ought 
to join the union or not work there. I mean, I think it either should 
be one or the other. I think it should be nonunion or union. 

Senator Curtis. You mean as a practical proposition you say that ? 

Mr. GurGseti. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. But as a legal proposition, anyone has a right to 
oppose any organization they want to. 

Mr. Guteseti. Well, I would go along with that; yes. 

Senator Curtis. And an employer has a right to oppose unions ? 

Mr. GuraseLt. I would say so; yes. 

Senator Curtis. And he is not in violation of law because he does 
that. 

Mr. Guresety. I think they should have in the State of Illinois 
something similar as I understand exists in the State of New York, 
that they should have a fair labor relations law, and then everybody 
can take their grievances and have a fair and impartial decision of 
whether the particular business should be union or nonunion. 

Senator Curris. I was asking you an abstract question, not applying 
to the Chicago situation at all. But I wanted the record to show that 
at least it is my opinion that it is not a violation of law for someone 
to oppose any particular organization that he chooses. 

Mr. Guresett. I have to go along with you on that, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. He could oppose the Chamber of Commerce or any- 
body else that he wants to. 

Mr. Gutaeseti. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Were at least part of these unions that were nego- 
tiating with restaurant owners in Chicago dominated by an element of 
hoodlums or similar type people ? 

Mr. Gureseitt. Well, in my regime I didn’t see any evidence of it. 

Senator Curtis. No; I am asking you just as a citizen of Chicago 
and what you observed. 

Mr. Guresrti. Well, all T know, really, about that is what T read in 
the papers. I have no general knowledge of the hoodlum element. I 
have no concrete proof that any of them are hoodlums. 
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Senator Curtis. I think the committee here has established quite a 
record in that regard in identifying the leaders of some of these 
unions. 

Mr. GureseLt. I was quite impressed during the last couple of 
days at that; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Mr. Gutgsell, as an attorney, is it your opinion 
that the action that Mr. Reade took in effect refusing to recognize 
this union in violation of section 8 (a) 1 of the Taft-Hartley ? 

Mr. GuteseLt. No; I do not, because I think that that implies inter- 
state business, and this is purely an intrastate business. 

I don’t believe the Taft-Hartley law applied. As a matter of fact, 
Senator Goldwater, that seems to be the complaint of the union people 
that I contacted with, that they had no law that would adequately 
answer their problem, once they felt that they had a majority of the 
place organized. 

Senator Curtis. Let’s assume that this restaurant was in interstate 
commerce. Then do you feel Mr. Reade would have been in violation ? 
Would Mr. Reade have been in violation of section 8 (a) (1) ? 

Mr. Gureseiy. I think he would then. 

Senator Curtis. Do you think the association would have been in 
violation of 8 (a) (1), had this restaurant been in interstate com- 
merce ¢ 

Mr. GuresELt. Do you mean the Restaurant Association ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. GutaseLt. Well, assuming that they had carried out all the re- 
quirements of that section, which I assume that you have assumed, 
1 would say they would be in violation, if they were fostering this 
restaurant not to recognize the union at that time. 

Senator Curtis. The reason I am asking is that these associations 
are very common, as you know, around the countr y, and represent nov 
only restaurants but all types of businesses. I have always been inter- 
ested in the legal question as to whether or not the individual would be 
held in violation of the Taft-Hartley or the association. 

Mr. Guresett. Well, it would be my opinion, and I may be wrong, 
but I would think that anybody that would carry out what you have 
just said, in view of that law, I think they would both be in violation. 

Senator Curtis. I have one other question relative to the organiza- 
tion of the association. Do you know what the average size “of the 
restaurant is that belongs to that association ? 

Mr. GutTaGsetL. Well, that varies, Senator. There are small sand- 
wichshop restaurants and there are restaurants of the tvpe of the Lon- 
don House, Mr. Marienthal’s restaurant, who testified here yesterday. 
They have certainly a mixed crowd of people and a diversified restau 
rant business in Chicago. 

Senator Curtis. Take, for example, the restaurant we were talking 
about here, Mr. Reade’s restaurant. Would that restaurant be of a 
sufficient size to enable it to hire an attorney to help them in labor 
negotiations ? 

Mr. GursHetyt. No; I would say not. Mr. Reade runs what I would 
classify as the tearoom restaurant. Mr. Reade sells no liquor in his 
restaurant, which presents a problem immediately of how to make a 
profit on food today. He operates, I helieve, just a few hours. a 
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closes around 9 or 9:30 at the latest at night. He really has just a 
lunch business and an early dinner business. 

Mr. Reade, I am sure, has to watch his business very closely to stay 
in business. 

Senator Curtis. As a labor lawyer practicing labor law, have you 
ever represented labor ? 

Mr. GuresELt. Never. 

Senator Curtis. You never have represented a union ? 

Mr. Guresett. No, sir. I have had several sessions with the same 
union by another client that I represent, where we don’t encounter 
any sweetheart contracts or clauses or anything else. It was strictly 
a union, 100 percent. 

Senator Curtis. Did you find in your practice in Chicago in this 
field that the type of contract we were discussing yesterday was a 
pretty general one, where parts of the restaurant would be organized, 
but the waitresses were not ? 

Mr. Gureset.. I don’t quite follow you, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. Where the union would organize, let’s say, all of 
the restaurant except the waitresses. 

Mr. GuTGsELL. What is it you want to know about it ? 

Senator Curtis. Is that a general type of contract, to your experi- 
ence in Chicago? 

Mr. Guicesett. Well, I know that there are quite a number of res- 
taurants operating under that situation. When I took over the at- 
torneyship of the Restaurant Association, I quickly was advised of 
that situation, and I did not think it was a very good situation. As 
the chairman pointed out yesterday, even, for instance, the 40 em- 
ployees of Mr. Marienthal, that he was paying dues on, they were get- 
ting no benefits at all. Now, after I had negotiated my contract with 
the union restaurants, there was a health and welfare clause that would 
go into effect the following December, and if we could get the par- 
ticular 40 as Mr. Marienthal did and put them in the union, today 
they would have the benefits of the health and welfare, which is a 
thing that should exist. I think health and welfare should be in all 
the restaurants in Chicago. They should have them. 

Senator Curtis. Where would you, as a person interested in labor 
law, put the blame for the fact that waitresses would be exc luded from 
these contracts while bartenders, cooks, and helpers would be in the 
contracts ¢ 

Mr. GurcsELL. Well, the waitress question has presented a problem 
with the restaurant owner for a long time. In the contract that I 
negotiated, on the gratuities help they didn’t get the raise that the 
other part of the business received. 1 say that the waitresses should 
have a lesser pay for the reason that they do get the tips, and the 
waiters the same way. 

It is a very difficult problem. But I think once they get either on 
one side of the fence or the other, then the question of the waitresses 
would be easily handled, because I believe the union recognizes the 
fact that the waitresses, the people that receive gratuities , should be 
at a different level than the fellow that is broiling the steak in the 
backroom. 

Senator Curris. Do the waitresses in the contracts you were nego- 
tiating receive union scale ? 

Mr. Gutaset. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. They all did ¢ 

Mr. GutTesetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Even though they weren’t members of the union ? 

Mr. Gutesety. I only represented union restaurants. 

Senator Curtis. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Gutesett. I only had about 52, actually, that gave me the power 
of attorney to represent them. I never at any time brought up a 
question in any of the restaurants that you heard about sometdbic, 
where 1 fellow was paying for 10 and another for 40. They were 
nonunion restaurants. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr.Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn that the association financed Nan- 
tucket Restaurant during the strike ? 

Mr. Gureseiy. I was so advised; yes, sir. I understand it cost both 
the union and the Restaurant Association a vast sum of money, because 
it went on for pretty near 2 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you have any suggestions or ideas for legis- 
lation to deal with this problem or the problems that exist both for 
the union and for management ? 

Mr. Guteseti. Yes; I feel that I have a suggestion to the committee 
here. I really believe that the State of Illinois should quickly enact 
a law along the lines of, I would say, the Taft-Hartley, or the Labor 
Relations Act, and make it a law and have a committee or commission 
appointed; we will take the case, in all probability which you will 
hear later this morning, of Mr. Reads’ question. 

That presents an ideal problem to solve. Mr. Reade claimed they 
did not have a majority while the union claimed that they did. So 
the union—assuming that we have the law, now, on the books—they 
could appeal to the committee, the commission, and state that they 
feel that they have the majority, and that they would want the com- 
mittee or commission to conduct an election of the employees of Mr. 
Reade’s restaurant. I think then if it developed that the union had 
the majority of them, I would feel confident that both Mr. Reade or 
any other restaurant in a like situation would go along, or naturally 
would have to go along, with the law. 

I think that would solve the problem. That would solve the check- 
off that they are talking about, the sweetheart contracts, or any fellow 
walking in and trying to organize a few people in a particular 
restaurant. 

I think the chairman yesterday certainly put his finger on the 
pulse when he cited the problem of a union restaurant on one side 
of the street paying union wages and then a restaurant across the 
street, with half of the people not paying union scale. 

I cannot see how the union fellow can stay in business, with the 

resent situation on the price of food and the history of the restaurant 
Russian in the last few years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any suggestions at the Federal level? 

Mr. GuteseLn. Well, of course, the restaurants in Chicago are intra- 
state, and as I told Senator Goldwater, I feel that it requires some 
State action. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. You would not suggest, then, that the Federal 
Government extend its activities down into this field, as has been 
suggested by others? 
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Mr. Gutesett. Well, I think they would be hampered to some 
extent, but I think that this committee could very easily make a 
recommendation that such a thing should take place in the State of 
Illinois. 

I mean that is within the purview of this committee. 

Senator Gotpwater. If it would work for Illinois, it would work 
for all of the States. 

Mr. Guresetn. They tell me that it works for New York very fine. 

Senator Gotpwater. We have this developed earlier in the hearings. 
We called it no man’s land, that it would not apply particularly in 
intrastate. 

Mr. Guraseti. That is my feeling. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Have you every had experience with cases 
in the so-called no man’s land field ? 

Mr. GuteseLt. Well, years ago I represented quite a number of 
dairies in Chicago, and I thought I was on real solid ground because 
I had one dairy—and you might consider this as an answer to your 
question just now—I had one dairy in Chicago, after the Govern- 
ment had passed order 41, regulating the price of all milk coming into 
Chicago, under order 41, and I had, as I say, one dairy that operated 
exclusively in Cook County, or in the State of Illinois, and received all 
of its milk from farmers in the State of Llinois. 

I was associated with a lawyer that tried it in a Federal court in 
Chicago. The district court agreed that it was purely in intrastate. 
They got up to the Supreme Court with it and they decided that it 
had a tendency to interfere with interstate commerce, and that covers 
a big blanket. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what I was going to say. As far as the 
restaurants, you say they are completely intrastate. It has been held 
in a number of States, in instances, that the restaurants are inter- 
state. Perhaps the National Labor Relations Board will not assume 
jurisdiction over the matter, but, still, the Federal law and the other 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act apply. Of course, this gets into 
the middleman area, because the State then says because it might be 
interstate, we cannot assume jurisdiction. 

Mr. GuteseLt. You are pressing my memory about that case. I 
think I might have to say to you, Senator Goldwater, that there is a 
possibility that your committee, on interstate phases of this situation, 
would be able to do something. 

Senator Gotpwater. That was my feeling. 

Mr. GuteseL. I stand a little bit corrected on that, yes. 

Senator Gotpwater. Under the interpretations starting back with 
the Jones-McLaughlin case in 1930, it is pretty hard to imagine any 
business in the United States which is not interstate commerce, in- 
cluding the fellow polishing shoes, because he has to bring his polish 
across State lines. 

Mr. GutasE.u. Because of that tendency to interfere. 

Senator Gotpwater. And “interfere” is a big word. That is all 
Thave. 

Mr. Gutesett. Senator, I would like to say one thing in conclusion, 
if I may. I have been practicing law in Chicago, as I stated, since 
1916. I felt pretty badly this morning in looking at the morning 
press of our paper, that Chicago is getting a very bad name here with 
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what is taking place here, and what have you. I think it doesn’t de- 
serve that for this reason, in view of the fact that we don’t have the 
adequate law at the moment to solve the problem that we have been 
talking about between the union restaurant and whether they have a 
majority to recognize. 

T feel at the moment that Chic: igo’s hands to some extent are tied 
until they get some adequate legislation whereby they can go out and 
enforce the situation and do away with the situation that now exists, 
apparently, in the restaurant industry of Chicago. 

As a good citizen of Chicago, I didn’t like to see them get that sort 
of a name out of this hearing. 

The Cuatrman. Do you feel that the committee is in any way being 
unfair to Chicago? 

Mr. Guteseitit. No; you are very fair. You are very fair, and I am 
hopeful that the committee will recommend some legislation, either 
Federal or State, to solve the problem for us, because I think it would 
put us in a very much finer, healthier situation. I just want to say 
this, because Chicago has been pretty good to me. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to say this to you and to the people of 
Chicago: That this committee is not interested in trying, and it is 
not its purpose to give any community a bad name. That we have no 
desire to do. This was an unpleasant task. When you go into an 
area to expose some condition that may exist that the decent citizens 
abhor just as much as we do, it is not with the intent or purpose to 
smear that community or to develop necessarily derogatory evidence 
against the community. It is simply to ferret out these practices and 
these conditions wherever they may obtain in order that the Congress 
may be guided—first this committee guided in its recommendations 
to the Congress and the Congress in turn guided in the direction of 
remedial legislation. 

Mr. Gutesett. I feel that way. 

The CHarrman. I am sure that millions of people in Chicago are 
just as decent and law-abiding citizens as is the chairman of this 
committee or any other member of it. 

It is not to cast reflections upon them, but we do seek their coop- 
eration as well as the cooperation of the decent citizenship all over 
the country in helping us to ferret out these evils, wherever they pre- 

yail, and finding a solution to the problem in order that the whole 
country, not just one community but the whole country may profit 
by it, and it may serve the welfare of all the people. 

Mr. Gutesety. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you understand I am 
not critical of the committee by any means. I am just hoping that out 
of this situation we will get something that will solve the problem 
between the association and the union. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Well, that is what we are trying to do. 
I did not think you were critical of the committee. I may say to you 
that this assignment, the assignment the committee has, is often very 
unpleasant to perform. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could I add something to that? What you men- 
tioned hits home particularly, as I received a telegram today from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Scranton, Pa. We have been in Scran- 
ton, Pa., twice in the last 18 months. They feel that we have made 
them appear to the public to be a very evil city. Unfortunately, this 
might be the situation that is created. It is a very small minority in 
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this city, as it is a very small minority in Chicago. Unfortunately, 
this committee deals with the evil rather than particularly with the 
good, as we also deal with labor unions. It is really a very small 
minority that we deal with. It is most unfortunate if it reflects on 
the vast numbers who are decent and live up to the law. 

Mr. GuteseLn. I was just citing that at the end, Mr. Kennedy, for 
the reason of urging something to be passed here, or a recommenda- 
tion or something to be passed, that would be helpful. 

I believe that both have been remiss to some extent in not solving 
the problem among themselves. 

Senator Gorpwatrer. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. Have you ever made a recommendation to the 
State legislature ? 

Mr. Guiesetn. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Has the bar association in Illinois? 

Mr. Gutesett. Not to my knowledge, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you think it would be a good idea for you 
people to institute this action ? 

Mr. Guresein. I have that in mind, and when I get back to Chicago 
I am going to talk with the proper committee of the Chicago Bar 
Association and get busy on some sort of legislation on this point. 

Senator Gorpwarer. The reason I suggest that is that I have no 
confidence in the Federal Govenanntt ever being able to help the 
States. Ithink the States can help themselves. 

Mr. Gutesett. And I think they should. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I think your situation in Illinois is no dif- 
oe than we have in other States of the Union. It should be solved 

>at least attempted to be solved first by the State legislature and the 
iE antact, and if they can’t do it, and I see no reason why a State 
can’t, then you might fall on the feeble crutch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But I don’t want to see the Federal Government get any more 
into labor legislation than it is. In fact, I would like to see them get 
out of it as much as they could, and get out of everything else they 
have meddled with. 

Mr. Guresett. I think that is the way we should try to do it and 
all States should try to solve their own problems, if they possibly can. 

The Cuamman. Allright; thank you very much. 

Mr. GutesetL. Thank you for your courtesy. 

The Cuamman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Harold Reade. 

The Cuamrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Reape. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD HAROLD READE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL, WILLIAM J. LANCASTER 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Reade, state your name, your place of residence, 
and your business or oc cupation. 

Mr. Reape. My name is Edward Harold Reade. I live at 1617 West 
80th Street, Chicago, Ill. I have a restaurant at 10437 South Western 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. You have counsel present to repre- 
sent you ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Counsel, identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Lancaster. William J. Lancaster, 111 West Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Tl. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Reade, how many employees "do you have at the 
Nantucket Restaurant, approximately ? 

Mr. Reape. Approximately 27 employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you approached early in 1950 by a union of- 
ficial about making your employees union ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was that? 

Mr. Reape. In 1950, I was approached by Frank Trungale. 

Mr. Kennepy. A union official of local 394; is that right ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. Also, James O’Connor, of the same. They 
both contacted me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they wanted you to place your employees in the 
union; is that right? 

Mr. R EADE. Ye es, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you refuse to do that at that time ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did they make any statement to you at that 
time ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. They threatened me with a picket line un- 
less I did place my employees in their union. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you at this point: At that time, did they 
claim they had the authority from the union members—I mean from 
your employees ? Did they have cards signed by them, expressing a 
desire to have this union as their collective- bargaining agent ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir; they did not. 

The CrHarrman. They made no claim at that time of having the 
authority to represent any majority ? 

Mr. Reape. No. sir. 

The Cuamman. And, without having that, they were actually in- 
sisting that you place your employees in the union? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

The CHatmrman. And when you declined to do that, then they 
threatened you with a picket line? 

Mr. Reape. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, we cannot hear very well. 

Mr. Lancaster. If I may interrupt, the witness is somewhat hard 
of hearing, also, Mr. Chairman. I want you to be humane and un- 
derstand that, too. 

The CHAIRM. sn. Thank you very much. We will all try to be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time, you were a member of the Chicago 
Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then go and have a conference with Mr. 
Kiesau, of the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. I had a conference with him by phone and in 
person down at the Chicago Restaurant Association office. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What arrangements did he make then ? 

Mr. Reape. He made arrangements for Mr. Teitelbaum to contact 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum at that time was labor-relations con- 
sultant for the association ; is that right ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you have a conference with Mr. Teitel- 
baum ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he come to your restaurant ? 

Mr. Reape. He did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet, then, with any union officials? 

Mr. Reape. Mr. Teitelbaum first came in and, shortly afterward, 
Mr. Trungale came in. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell the committee what transpired at 
that time ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. I invited them back into a private dining 
room which was not being used at that time, and Mr. Trungale re- 
fused to meet inside the building and said we would have to take a 
walk. We went out of the building, walked down along the side- 
walk where there were no buildings and no improvements whatever. 
This happens to be out in an area ‘that was not built up at that time. 
On this walk, Mr. Teitelbaum and Mr. Trungale carried on a con- 
versation relating to whether I should be put into the union or how it 
should be worked out. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did Mr. Trungale at that time demand a payoff 
from you? 

Mr. Reape. In the course of this conversation, in trying to arrive at 
a figure, Mr. Trungale made the statement that “I expected nothing 
less than the price of a new Cadillac out of the Nantucket.” 

After much bickering between Mr. Trungale and Mr. Teitelbaum, 
they agreed—I was listening: I was the third party, but they were 
transacting this as my attorney and the ea agreed that. I 
would pay a $500 penalty or initiation fee—I don’t know just exactly 
what you w ould call the figure—it was to be in cash, and I would put 
10 of my employees into the union and continue to pay for 10 employees 
from that point on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Originally, he had demanded the price of a Cadillac 
car, and that was to be } paid in cash ? 

Mr. Reape. Well, he made this statement. I don’t believe I have 
ever made the statement that he demanded. He said he expected 
nothing less than the price of a new Cadillac out of the Nantucket. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, ultimately, between the discussions of Mr. 
Teitelbaum on your behalf and Mr. Trungale, it was agreed that you 
would pay $500 in cash; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any payment at that time? And also 
put 10 employees into the union ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir; I was also to put 10 employees -_ the union. 
At that time, I did not have $500 in cash on my person. I did have a 
fairly large amount of cash, and I at that time paid out $150 in cash, 
which was later returned to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do with the $150 in cash ? 
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Mr. Reape. I paid it out to Mr. Trungale, on the instructions of 
Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was it agreed at that time that you would pay 
the other $350 at a later time? 

Mr. Reape. At a later time, and also would start paying on the 10 
employees at a later time. 

Mr. Krennepy. After this meeting and this discussion, did some 
question arise in your own mind as to the propriety of making this 
payment ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir; there was a question in my mind from the 
beginning on the propriety of paying the whole thing, but, in view of 
the fact that counsel had been recommended to me, and I am not a 
lawyer, I didn’t think it was right, but, on the advice of counsel, I 
proceeded on it, and then the more I thought about it the more dis- 
turbed I became over it. I then contacted Mr. Kiesau at the Chicago 
Restaurant Association and explained to him just what had happened. 
He was quite disturbed over the fact that this transaction had been 
handled in that manner. He asked me to come down to the association, 
which I agreed to do as soon as he could make arrangements for 
Mr. Drake to come in and meet with me. 

The CHarrman. May I ask you at this point if, at that time, you 
were a member of the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, Mr. McClellan. My brother originally signed up 
the Nantucket Restaurant Associ ‘iation, as my partner. He was oper- 
ating it, and operated it the first 3 years. He was killed, and at that 
time I went and took over. Prior to my going in, we were a member 
of the Chicago Restaurant Association, and I “continued my member- 
ship and used their services whenever I felt that I needed them. 

The CuatrrmMan. May I inquire whether you were also a contributor 
to the so-called voluntary fund at that time? 

Mr. Reape. I don’t believe at that time, prior to that time, I had 
ever known of this voluntary contribution. As soon as I heard about 
it, I asked to participate in it. 

The CuatrMan. But up until then you had not? 

Mr. Reape. No; I had not known of it, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had conversations with Kiesau, and then was 
it arranged for you to meet with Mr. Teitelbaum again ? 

Mr. Reape. I was asked to come down to the office to meet with Mr. 
Drake, and, when I arrived, I met with Mr. Kiesau and Mr. Drake. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is George Drake? 

Mr. Reape. George Drake, who was president of the Chicago Res- 
taurant Association at that time. 

Mr. Kiesau asked me to repeat for Mr. Drake exactly what had 
transpired, and they both appeared to be quite amazed that such an 
arrangement had been worked out. They had also arranged to have 
Mr. Teitelbaum in the office, and, after I had explained the entire story 
to Mr. Drake, Mr. Teitelbaum was called into the office, and at that 
point Mr. Drake, in my presence, explained to Mr. Teitelbaum just 
what I had told him. At that point, Mr. Teitelbaum confirmed the 
fact that he had, and Mr. Drake and Mr. Kiesau both told him that 
that was absolutely contrary to any arrangement the association had 
ever made with him, and asked him what he was going to do about it. 
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He agreed to correct the matter, and, about 2 weeks later, I don’t 
remember the exact time, Mr. T eitelbaum called me. I went down 
to his office and picked up the $150 in cash from Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was back in 1950-514 

Mr. Reape. In that area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the restaurant association, after Mr. Kiesau and 
Mr. Drake found out about this, fire Mr. Teitelbaum right then and 
there? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Reade, you told us about this request; first, 
they talked about a Cadillac, and, later on, $500, and then that you 
pay dues for 10 of your members. Did that have the appearance of 
a demand upon you for a payment direct to the union bosses? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curris. And it did not carry any implication that you 
were making a payment that would really benefit your own employees? 

Mr. Reaper. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did they indicate what might happen if you didn’t 
make a payment to them ? 

Mr. Reape. I had been advised on many previous occasions and also 
was advised at this time, unless I did their bidding, I would be faced 
witha picket line. 

Senator Curris. Had knowledge come to you as to how those picket 
lines operated around some of the restaurants? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. I was familiar with the fact that there had 
been many picket lines in Chicago and had, personally, visited the 
situation up at the Howard Johnson Restaurant during the time they 
had their picket line. 

Senator Curtis. That Mr. Strang told about? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. Because they had been threatening me for a 
long time previous to this with a picket line. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Strang testified not only to the picket line, 
but the difficulty of getting goods in, the second: ary boycott against 
the dairy people; he told how they blocked him in removing his 
garbage from the premises, and the slicing of tires of employees 
and management around there. You were given to understand that 
that is probably what would happen to you if you didn’t make 
settlement ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Actually, Mr. Teitelbaum remained with the asso- 
ciation for another couple of years, did he not? 

Mr. Reaper. I believe he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1955, was another attempt made to unionize the 
Nantucket Restaurant ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. On October 21, 1955, or thereabouts, Mr. John Cul- 
lerton, of the joint executive board of local 593, contacted you, did 
he not ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And informed you that he had a majority of your 
employees signed up ? 

Mr. Reape. He claimed that he represented a majority of my em- 
ployees; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he threatened to put a picket line if you did 
not recognize the union ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your reaction to that? 

Mr. Reape. Well, do you mean 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you refuse to recognize the union at that time? 

Mr. Reape. Well, yes. The first contact he made, I was down in 
Georgia. I had gone down to Georgia for just a few days on a little 
vacation, and when I came back I received this registered letter from 
the union. It had been opened at the time I received it. I could never 
ascertain who opened it, but it notified me—I believe the letter noti- 
fied me that they represented my employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. You refused to recognize the union and went to see 
Mr. Kiesau; is that right ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he put you in touch with Mr. Gutgsell ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then Mr. Gutgsell met with Mr. Cullerton, did he 
not, representing the union? He had meetings with Mr. Cullerton? 

Mr. Reape. He talked to Mr. Cullerton, yes, sir. He explained to 
me that he had talked to Mr. Cullerton. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he came back and reported to you that Mr. 
Cullerton stated that he had the cards for a majority of your em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. He came back to me and stated that Mr. Cul- 
lerton claimed that he had a majority of my employees signed up. 

Mr. Kennepy. You still refused to recognize the union, did you? 

Mr. Reape. I did, because to my knowledge, and by him checking, 
I was thoroughly convinced that this was no more than their pre- 
vious claims that they could not verify. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make arrangements to check the cards? 
Mr. Cullerton evidently was willing to have the cards checked ? 

Mr. Reape. He never so indicated to me that he was. I at this 
point would like to state that Mr. Gutgsell never so indicated to me 
that Mr. Cullerton was willing to have me check the cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask to have the cards checked ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. I did not. I did not feel it was my responsi- 
bility to have the cards verified. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you were willing to have your employees signed 
up if they had selected the union as their representative, why didn’t 
you just say, “I want to check the cards” ? 

Mr. Reape. I had and still have a lot of very fine, loyal employees. 
I am very close to my employees. I have talked to my employees. In 
my own mind I felt I knew that my employees had not signed the 
cards. For that reason I could see no reason why I should accept the 
word of people who had conducted the type of business and the type 
of operations that they had been conducting. 

Mr. Kennepy. This wasn’t a question “of your taking anybody’s 
word. These were the cards. We have them right here. You could 
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have just taken the cards and had the signatures compared with the 
signatures of your employees. It was very simple. You didn’t have 
to take anybody’s word for it, Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Reape. I realize. But I was never offered that. I did ask Mr. 
Cullerton at one point in our conversation, and the only statement 
that he ever made to me was when I[ asked him how many he claimed 
that he represented, he said about 25. 

He never came any closer than to a general statement as to how many 
of my employees he represented. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Gutgsell had examined the cards and found 
that there were approximately 19, which was a majority of your 
employees 

Mr. Reape. Mr. Gutgsell never so informed me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean the testimony that Mr. Gutgsell has just 
given to the committee that he examined the cards and found a ma- 
jority of the cards, No. 1, and that Mr. Cullerton was willing to show 
them to you is untrue? 

Mr. Reape. I will still make the statement that Mr. Gutgsell never 
so informed me that he had examined those cards and ascertained that 
they represented my employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then Mr. Gutgsell’s testimony before this committee 
is untrue; is that right? 

Mr. Reape. I would rather not accuse Mr. Gutgsell of anything. 
I would rather just state what I know as facts. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is in conflict to what Mr. Gutgsell testified to. 
He said he went and examined the cards and came back and informed 
you, and that Mr. Cullerton was willing to have you examine the 
cards. But moving on, did the union then calla strike? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the strike occurred when? Starting when? 

Mr. Reape. October 21, 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. And lasted until when ? 

Mr. Reape. Until November 1957. 

Mr. Kennepy. And during that period or afterward, did you ever 
sign up with the union / 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your employees never became union members? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there violence of any kind during the period 
of the strike ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate that to the committee ? 

Mr. Reape. There were many, many repetitions of the same thing 
that Mr. Strang reported here, only on a much greater scale. They 
stopped me from removing my garbage. I was fortunate that having 
a fairly large house out in the rear where we keep our garbage cans, 
and after I had the house filled to the roof and couldn't ‘get any more 
in there, 1 made an arrangement through the C hicago Restaurant 
Association, through the Illinois Detective Agency, to arrange for a 
truck to come in and remove this garbage. 

The police department were notified that there would be a special 
movement that afternoon. Normally we were bringing in our mer- 
chandise all inthe morning. On the instructions of the police depart- 
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ment, we called them and they escorted in every load of merchandise 
that we brought in, and escorted out every load of merchandise that 
we took out. 

Before our truck arrived to pick up this garbage, there was a road- 
block placed in our alley at both ends of the building, blocking the 
alley so no one could get through and no one could get to the garbage. 

This roadblock was placed by people known to me as being union 
people, because I had seen them around the place of business in many 
occasions conducting their business. I talked with the sergeant on 
duty at the Nantucket Restaurant, and he was unable to do anything 
about it. I called the Morgan Park police station. They sent up 
two private detectives, and they were unable to do anything about it. 
The cars were kept there and the alley was kept blocked. 

The CuatrMan. How was it blocked ? 

Mr. Reape. By parking a car in the alley at each end of the build- 
ing where nobody could get through. 

The Cuarrman. Whose cars were they ? 

Mr. Reape. They belong to the union people. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period—— 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Excuse me. Did you ever call the police and 
ask them to get the cars removed ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. I called the Morgan Park police station, and 
they sent up two private detectives, Officer Judd and Officer Finn, and 
these two officers came up and they talked to these union officials for 
quite along time. About 2 hours |: ater, Frank Trungale, who is known 
to me as the top man in this union, this South Chicago union local, 
went over and very graciously gave the sergeant on duty permission 
to let our garbage truck come in and remove the garbage. 

In the meantime, the man that was driving the garbage truck got 
so upset over the whole thing that he left. By the time he left, then 
Mr. Trungale went over and gave permission to the sergeant on ’ duty 
to let the truck remove the garbage. But we had no truck to remove 
it. For that reason, we naturally could not remove it at that time. 

Also, during the time this alley was blocked, in my presence, James 
O’Connor threatened to kill the man that was operating this truck, in 
my presence and in the presence of these policemen that were stationed 
in the alley. 

I went over to the police officers and asked them to please make a 
notation of the fact that “this gentleman threatened this gentleman’s 
life,” and at a later date when I tried to get someone to come into court 
and testify to his fact I was never able to find any policeman that 
knew anything about that affair. 

The Cuarmman. This threat was made to the truckdriver, the one 
driving the truck to remove the garbage, and he left the scene after 
his life was threatened; am I correct ? 

Mr. Reape. Excuse me, sir. I didn’t quite get your question. 

The CuHatrrman. This truckdriver that you say left the truck, he 
was the driver of the truck that had come to remove the garbage? 

Mr. Reape. The man whose life was threatened, his name was 
Richard Jasky, and he worked for the Illinois Detective Agency. He 
was the one that had arranged to have this other truck and a driver to 
come there to remove the garbage. He was still there at the time the 
truck left. But he did not havea truck. 
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He could not use the truck that we hauled food in to haul garbage. 

The CuarrMAn. You are confusing me more now. 

Mr. Reape. Iam sorry. 

The Cuatrman. I understood you, and if I am wrong correct me. 
I am trying to get the record so that we can understand it when it 
isread. There was a threat made by whom ? 

Mr. Reape. By James O’Connor. 

The Cuamrman. By James O’Connor, against a man by the name 
of—— 

Mr. Reape. Richard Jasky. 

The Cuarrman. That he would take his life; that he would kill him ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was Jasky the driver of the truck that had come 
to remove the garbage ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was he? 

Mr. Reape. Jasky was the driver of the truck that hauled in and 
out all of my merchandise, and he was the man who had hired the 
truck and was going to help the man who was driving the truck 
remove the garbage. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Now we have the record straight. Was 
the man who was driving the truck that was going to remove the 
garbage present when this threat was made against Jasky ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. He had already left ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir; he had not arrived. 

The CuarrmMan. We are finally getting the record straight. He 
hadn’t got there ? 

Mr. Reape. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Proceed. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did the police ever get that roadblock out of 
there ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir; after Mr. Frank Trungale gave the sergeant 
in charge permission to remove the garbage, they then removed their 
cars from the alley. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did they put them back? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. They left them out ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. The following day I went down to see Com- 
missioner O’Connor downtown, and from that day on they never 
attempted to stop us from moving our garbage. 

Senator GotpwaATer. Let me ask you: You mentioned the Morning- 
side police station ? 

Mr. Reape. Morgan Park. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Is that part of the Chicago police? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. Chicago has a number of police districts, 
and they have a captain in each district. This is the district in which 
the Nantucket is located and is way out on the far South Side of 
Chicago. 

Senator Gotpwater. Let me ask you: Were the police assigned to 
you members of the labor detail? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. They don’t work it quite that way. Mr. 
Barnes, Captain Barnes, I should say, who is the head of the labor 
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detail, had arranged for different stations out in that area, each one 
to contribute a few men to this detail during the strike activity at 
the Nantucket. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Who was it that gave permission to let the garbage 
go through ? 

Mr. Reape. Frank Trungale. 

Senator Curtis. Is he a police officer ? 

Mr. Reape. No,sir. He isthe top man in this union activity. 

Senator Curtis. He was a union man ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir 

Senator Curtis. The police didn’t remove the blockade until the 
union man agreed to it? 

Mr. Reape. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Could your competitors block the entrances to 
your business and be free of police action, do you think ? 

Mr. Reape. No,sir. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What would happen if mischievous boys engaged 
in such activity? The police would deal with them ? 

Mr. Reape. They would be promptly arrested and put in the jail. 

Senator Curtis. In this country of ours, I just don’t think the 
principle of equality before the law needs to be defended. But it is 
certainly not applied. The unions are granted immunities both in 
the law and in the administration of it. I just do not believe that it 
can be defended. I think that when they are permitted to do unlawful 
acts, that we would prosecute young boys and brand them for life, that 
it is an outrage. 

What union was this that was carrying this on, do you know? 

Mr. Reape. It is the South Chicago ‘local. I have the number. 
That is local 394. It is commonly known as the South Chicago local. 

Senator Curtis. May I ask of the staff who were the officers of this 
local ? 

Mr. Durry. Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Trungale. 

Senator Curtis. Did either one of them have any connection or 
record with the hoodlum element ? 

Mr. Durry. We have no direct connection with these individuals. 

Senator Curtis. Not this particular one. 

At the time this controversy was going on about the signing of 
the cards, and you felt it was not the expression of a majority of your 
employees and the union contended that it was, did you know your 
employees pretty well at that time ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Is it your opinion that some of them were in fear 
of the union and intimidated by it ? 

Mr. Reape. I have been told that they were. 

Senator Curtis. In that regard, do you think that a fairer and 
more objective tabulation on the views of workers could be had if the 
unions were required in all instances to hold a secret election, and let 
them vote in secret whether or not they wanted the union? Would 
that be fairer to the workers than a union representative telling them 
to sign something ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 
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I think that a secret ballot should be taken before any picket line 
should be put up, at any and all times. 

Senator Curtis. I can understand that a well-run union, one where 
the officers conducted themselves according to law and abstained from 
unfair practices, that they could very well explain their proposition 
to workers and have them sign up cards to ascertain whether they 
wanted to belong. 

But I do believe that so long as that method is permitted by law, that 
it invites a great many abuses on the part of that minority of unions 
which are not run as they should be and which are in the hands of 
wrong people. It isnot a free expression of the workers. 

Mr. Reape. That is correct. I would like to say that in one particu- 
lar case, one of the people who walked the picket line for 2 years and 
2 weeks, as soon as the picket line went down came back to me and 
begged for his job back, and told me that the stories that had been 
written about him in the papers were not true, that he had no part of 
them, didn’t know anything about it, and that he liked to work for me 
and he would like to come back to work for me. 

I naturally could not take the man back, although I have always 
considered him an honest man. 

Senator Curtis. I have just one more question. 

This threat, where a man was going to kill the other man, did any 
police officers hear that ? 

Mr. Reape. They were close enough to the man to have heard him, 
unless they purposely turned their hearing devices out so they couldn’t 
hear him. 

Senator Curtis. You heard it? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You heard then ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And they were as close to the threat as you were? 

Mr. Reape. And when I asked the police officers on duty to please 
make a note of the fact that this man had threatened this man’s life, 
not one of them objected to the fact that his life had been threatened. 
They looked at me and made no comment whatever. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. You cleared it up in part, but I had in mind to ask 
you regarding the picket line, who composed it? Did your own em- 
ployees picket your place of business ? 

Mr. Reape. Some of the people that had worked for me walked the 
i line. I am not sure whether any of them went on it the first 

ay, but within the first 2 or 3 days. And some of my former em- 
ployees were on the picket line up until the time that it ended; yes, 
sir. 

(At this point, Senator Kennedy entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Reape. I would also like to comment on the fact that during 
that time they were able to buy new automobiles and new clothes that 
— to me as though they were prospering quite well on the picket 

ine. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that could be true or not true. I have some 
ideas, and I wouldn’t say they are all together firmed up, regarding 
the importing of pickets to a place of business, with none of the 
employees participating in the picketing. I think it gives greater 
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validity to the picketing where the employees of the plant that is 
being picketed do the picketing. It would carry with it some indics 
tion, at least, that the employees actually want a union and are willing 
to strike, and are willing to endure wh: atever inconveniences there are 
in a picket line in order to win a victory for a union plant. 

I just wanted the record to be clear. As I understand you now, 
after the first day or two, at least, some of your employees continued 
to help picket your plant, up until the time the picket line was finally 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. I would like to state that I have always hired 
both union people and nonunion people. I have never discriminated 
against anyone whether they belonged to a union or did not belong 
to the union. 

In my efforts to ascertain what activity the union was doing on this 
drive that they were putting on, there were three people that defi- 
nitely told me they had signed up for the union, and as far as I was 
concerned, those people continued to work for me and enjoy the same 
benefits as anybody else in the place. 

I have never discriminated against them. I had a chef that worked 
for me for many years, who was a union man, and during the early 
part of this effort on their part to force me to push my people into the 
union, I got information from him that they had not made any effort, 
to his knowledge, to organize anyone, had not talked to anyone, about 
becoming a member of the union. 

The CHatrman. All right, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennevy. Mr. Reade, just a few things I would like to cle: 
up. First you talked about the barricade in front of your drivew - 
was it ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you said that the police official came out to get 
the permission of Trungale to remove it ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir; I did not state it that way. I said that Trun- 
gale came over to the sergeant and gave him permission. The ser- 
geant was stationed back in the alley, in between where the two cars 
were sitting that had the alley blocked. Actually, he was nearest 
the north end of the parking lot when Trungale gave him permission 
to let the garbage be removed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had somebody in turn given Trungale instructions, 
told him that the barricade should be removed ? 

Mr. Reape. It is quite possible, and it is my opinion that someone 
contacted him and told him. 

Mr. Kennepy. It seems to me that is the reasonable way of going 
about it. 

Mr. Reape. I would assume that someone had contacted Trungale 
and told him that he would have to remove the roadblock, and about 
2 hours after it was put up it was removed. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that that whole picture should be told, not 
just the fact that the union official told the police official that the 
barricade should be removed, but the police, within 2 hours of the 
time that the barricade was put up, made arrangements to have it 
removed. 

The proper way to do it is not to just come along and remove it, 
but to discuss it with the union official and get it removed. You don’t 
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have any information that it was done in other than that way, do 


you? 


Mr. Reape. Mr. Kennedy, I believe you and we are both assuming 
that that is the way it happened. I don’t know how it happened. 
And I don’t know whether Frank Trungale talked to anybody before 
he gave the sergeant permission to remove it. 

Mr. Krennepy. That is correct. I think we should get the full facts 
in here. 

Mr. Reape. I am not trying to hide any facts, sir. My records and 
everything are open. 

Mr. Kennepy. On that question we have found you less than co- 
operative and less than truthful in our interviews we have had with 
you. 

You have made these statements regarding the number of people. 
I wasn’t there. I don’t know whether it is correct or incorrect, but 
there have been serious reflections on a number of individuals. I 
want to put in the record the fact that our experience with you has 
found you less than truthful in the questions and answers that you 
have given to us. 

Mr. Reape. Mr. Kennedy, I have been an honest man, and I resent 
anyone calling me a liar over the television and in public. I would 
consider it a great favor if you would care to restate that. It is 
possible that there could have been a misunderstanding; I would like 
to relate that on the same subject that we had this controversy in your 
office on, that I made the statement that we never completed the 
conversation, because we reached a point where the gentleman that 
was interrogating me wanted me to produce a list of employees, a 
list of people who received the money in question, and left with the 
instructions that I was to prepare a list, and that he would come back 
later and get that list. 

The rest of the conversation was never completed, and he never 
‘ame back to get the list. I would like that cleared. I would con- 
sider it a great favor if you would care to state that there is a 
possibility of a misunderstanding, because I am known as an honest 
man in my community, and I am known as an honest man in my home 
State where I was born and raised. I consider it a great injustice 
to accuse me of being a liar here on this network. 

Mr. KEeNnneEpy. I just wanted to make sure that the complete situa- 
tion was told. If you want to go into the facts involved in the matters 
that we have discussed, I would be glad to have you do so. Do you 
want to go into all of those things, and the basis of the controversy ? 
Did you want to go into that ? 

The CHairman, Let’s proceed with the interrogation of the wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am asking the witness if he wants to go into all of 
that. Do you? 

Mr. Reape. I recognize the Chair. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did the association finance you during this strike 
by the union? 3 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. How much money did they advance you during the 
2 years of the strike? 

Mr. Reape. I have never made an accurate tabulation of it. I 
believe Mr. Mundie did. If you would care to use Mr. Mundie’s 
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figures. I authorized my bookkeeper to work with Mr. Mundie and 
cooperate with him in every way possible in furnishing any figures 
that he needed or cared to have. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, could we call Mr. Mundie at this 
time ? 

The CuHamman. Come forward, Mr. Mundie. 

Do you solemnly swear the evidence you shall give shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Munpr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES F. MUNDIE, INVESTIGATOR ON THE STAFF 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


The Cuamman. State your name, your residence, and your present 
occupation or employ. 

Mr. Munpre. My name is James F. Mundie; I reside at 3803 Silver 
Hill Road SE., Washington, D. C. I have been a member of this 
staff on detail since March 1956. 

The Cuarrman. Did you examine the books of the Nantucket Res- 
taurant, Mr. Reade’s restaurant ¢ 

Mr. Munpie. I examined the tax returns of Mr. Reade’s partnership. 
However, the disbursements were made from the Chicago Restaurant 
Association to Mr. Reade. 

The CHatrMan. Have you examined the records of the Chicago 
Restaurant Association with respect to the advances made to Mr. 
Reade’s restaurant during the period of the strike? 

Mr. Mounoie. I have, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you those figures? 

Mr. Munpr. I do. 

The Cuatrman. Do you havea compilation of them ? 

Mr. Munpr. I do. 

The CHarrMan. Give us the total, and over what period of time. 

Mr. Munore. Starting in 1955, the Chicago Restaurant 

The Cuarrman. What date? 

Mr. Munpre. In November, 1 month after the strike started. 

The Cuarrman. November 1955. And through what date? 

Mr. Munpiz. November 1957. 

The CuarrMan. That isa period of 2 years. 

Mr. Munn. They disbursed then $118,998.41. 

The CHarrMAn. $118,998.41. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what the association advanced to the Nan- 
tucket Restaurant ? 

Mr. Mounpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And financed them during the course of this strike? 

Mr. Mounpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And ultimately the union capitulated; is that right? 

Mr. Munore. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did this include just their expenses, or did this 
include also a salary and profit for the officials that owned the Nan- 
tucket Restaurant ? 

Mr. Mounpre. This included the expenses of the restaurant, a salary 
to Mr. Reade, a salary to his partner, also funds which were disbursed 
by Mr. Reade to an undisclosed source, and also rental income to Mr. 
Reade, on the property which he owns himself. 
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The Cuatrman. That compilation, if you have it prepared so it may 
be submitted as an exhibit, may at this point—do you have it so 
prepared ? 

Mr. Mono. I do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It may be made exhibit No. 20, for reference. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 20” for ref- 
erence and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

Mr. Lancaster. Mr. Chairman, do you have a copy of the exhibit 
that we might look at ? 

The CHarrMan. Do you have an extra copy ? 

Mr. Munpre. I do not. 

The CuarrMan. A copy will be prepared. You may pass it over 
to Mr. Reade at this time, to his attorney, for their inspection. 

If you later desire, a copy of it will be made available to you. 

Mr. Lancaster. As long as Mr. Mundie says this is a result of 
checking of the books, we are satisfied. 

Mr. Meape. I am willing to accept Mr. Mundie’s figures. 

The CuarrmMan. You are entitled to see an exhibit, of course. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I have just one more matter, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it arranged during the middle of the strike to 
pay a sum of money for the rent for the Nantucket Restaurant ? 

Mr. Munpte. That is correct. 

Mr. Krennepy. Could you tell us how that was set up in the books? 

Mr. Mounpie. During the month of June 1956, the Chicago Res- 
taurant Association disbursed through a check a sum of money in the 
amount of $8,400 for rent for the period November 1955 to June 1956. 
Thereafter, and including in June, there was a check—I mean, there 
was included in the check the amount of money of $1,200 each month 
for rent. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the rent for the Nantucket Restaurant? 

Mr. Munpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. The restaurant association was paying the rent; is 
that right? 

Mr. Munovre. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. For the Nantucket Restaurant. Who was the rent 
being paid to? 

Mr. Munpre. The rent was then disbursed to Mr. Reade and his 
partner, $8,400 each. 

Mr. Kennepy. They received the rent; is that right? 

Mr. Munore. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. For the Nantucket Restaurant, which they owned ? 

Mr. Munpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what made up the profit which they received 
that year of $16,800? 

Mr. Munpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But it was listed in the books as rent ? 

Mr. Mounovre. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And no rent had been paid prior to that time? 

Mr. Munpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Reape. $1,600, I believe, was what was paid to me. But my 
partner only received the rent and such salary as she earned when 
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she worked. Her figure is a little different, the amount that:she drew 
is a little different, than the amount I dr ew, for that reason. 

Mr. Kennepy. We can put those figures i in. 

Mr. Mundie, did Mr. Reade make more money actually during the 
strike than he had made prior to the strike ? 

Mr. Munpie. About $600 more. 

Mr. Kennepy. About $600 more. 

Senator Gotpwarer. For the year? 

Mr, Munoie. Yes. 

Mr. Reape. For which year was that, Mr. Mundie? 

Mr. Munoim. In 1955, the partnership return showed $16,125.88. 
In the year 1956, it showed $16,800. 

Mr. Reape. I believe to get an accurate picture, you would have 
to go back 1 year, because that first year that you used there is a mixed 
year between prior to the picket line and including the picket line; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Munovie. I have gone back another year. 

Mr. Kennepy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Munoire. In the year 1954—— 

Mr. Reape. I thought you said 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Munpr. The partnership return showed $16,732.16 for the 
year 1954. 

Mr. Reape. What was the other year? 

Mr. Mounpvre. $16,800. 

Mr. Reape. What year ? 

Mr. Munpre. 1956. 

Mr. Reape. 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. So 1956 he made the most of any year; is that right ? 

Mr. Reape. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would like to receive the salary you received in 
addition to that. That was $7,800 ? 

Mr. Munore. In 1955, the Nantucket Restaurant paid Mr. Reade 
$6,100 as salary. For the balance of the year $1,700 was paid by the 
Chicago Restaurant Association, making a total of $7,800 for the year 
1955. 

In 1956, the total salary was $7,800. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Mrs. Mischnick, w hat did she receive ? 

Mr. Munopie. In 1955, before the strike, she received nothing. After 
the strike she received $990, 

Mr. Kennepy. What about 1956? 

Mr. Munore. In 1956, she received $2,530. 

Mr. Reaper. May I explain that the reason for those variations are 
that when we are short of help, Mrs. Mischnick comes in and works, 
and I might state she is in Chicago running the Nantucket Restaurant 
by herself and very badly in need of me back there to help her. 

Mr. Kennepy. We are almost through. 

The Cuarrman. The picture that presents itself to me is that you 
have an association here of employers who are collectively, apparently, 
resisting unionization. As a member of the association, the associa- 
tion in time of strike came to the assistance of Mr. Reade and helped 
him finance his resistance to unionization; is that correct ? 

Mr. Munpte. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. Have you checked the same figures for the same 
period of time with regard to the union, how much it spent ? 
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Mr. Mounpre. I have, sir. 

The CoamMan. Will you give us that figure ? 

Mr. Munpre. I will. The records of 394 disclose during the period 
of strike, from October 1955 to 1957, they disbursed $111,620.80. 

The CuarrMan. $111,620.80. 

(At this point, Senator Mundt entered the hearing room. ) 

The Cuatrman. And the other figure by the association was what ? 

Mr. Mounpre. $118,998.41. 

The CHAIRMAN. So there was an economic struggle or battle between 
the two the same as the other efforts, each to maintain their position. 

Mr. Munpme. That is correct. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Goldwater. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD H. READE—Resumed 


Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Reade, what has been your annual volume ? 
Let’s take 1954. What was your volume in this restaurant ? 

Mr. Reape. I believe it ran a little over $200,000 for the year. 

Senator Gotpwater. This strike ended in 1957. In the months since 
that time with no picket line, has your volume come back up to the 
$200,000 level ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. About what do you think it will run for the 
12 months from November to November ? 

Mr. Reape. It will run much smaller than that, but there is one 
thing to take into consideration, that I am operating 6 days a week 
now instead of 7 days a week. Although if we compensated for that, 
my volume would be down, I would guess, in the neighborhood of 
25 percent. I am talking off the cuff. I don’t have sufficient figures 
with me to actually verify that. 

Senator Gotpwater. The strike started in November of 1955. How 
soon after the pickets were placed outside did you begin to feel your 
volume going off ? 

Mr. Reape. It had an effect immediately, and it varied from time 
to time. I had overcome a great deal of the effect of the strike up 
until March 18, when the union brought out a large number of people 
and put on a big demonstration out there. 

At that time they threatened customers, they cut tires, they broke 
windshields, and they did generally anything they saw fit to do, in- 
cluding assaulting one of my customers because he objected to them 
breaking his windshield. 

Senator Gortpwater. How low did your volume get during the 
strike as a result of the strike? 

Mr. Reaper. It got down under $100,000 for the year. And I am 
still talking off the cuff, sir. I am not exactly accurate. But it is 
under $100,000. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. What was your profit running, if you care to 
say, in 1954, say, before the strike ? 

Mr. Lancaster. Mr. Mundie just gave the figure of $16,000. 

Mr. Reape. That was the figure. It was right around $16,000 to 
$17,000, and I think it ran in some years higher than that. Getting 
back to those figures that Mr. Mundie used, I believe that he stated 
that there was a large figure picked up in 1956 that distorted that 
picture, but was compensation for the rent for the tail end of 1955. 
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I believe if that amount of money were taken out of the figures that 
he used, it would reduce that figure under what I was earning, al- 
though that figure was never arrived at on the basis of our previous 
earnings. It was arrived at on the basis of the market value of the 
property at the time. 

It was not based on any previous earnings. 

Senator Gotpwater. Your profit, then, is between $16,000 and 
$17,000 on a $200,000 volume, and your volume fell off to, you say, 
under $100,000. What would your profit picture have been’ on that 
much loss in volume ¢ 

You would not have made a profit ? 

Mr. Reape. I would have gone into the red. 

In fact, I have run into ‘the red every winter—that is, we have 
gone into the red every winter since we have been in business with 
the exception of one winter, when our volume drops down. In the 
summer, our volume picks up. It usually peaks in July and August, 
and then it will start a gradual decline. I usually run into red fig- 
ures in December, January, and February, and at that point J begin 
to pull back. In most years I will get back and make up enough 
to get out of the red some time during the month of May. 

Then from May on I usually operate at a profit due to the much 
greater volume of business. 

Senator Gotpwater. How long could you and your partner have 
withstood this strike economically ? 

Mr. Reape. We could not have stood it at all. We would have 
had to close our doors immediately, without assistance of the Chicago 
Restaurant Association. 

Senator Gotpwater. Is it a part of the restaurant owners’ agree- 
ment with the restaurant association in Chicago that this type of joint 
action will be taken in the event of a strike ? 

Mr. Reape. I didn’t quite understand that question, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Is it part of your agreement, if there is an 
agreement, written or verbal, with the restaurant association, that 
this type of economic assistance will be given to you in the case of 
a strike? 

Mr. Reape. It is the understanding that they will furnish you with 
any assistance that is arrived at by the committee that handles that. 
Each situation is voted on and handled individually by the committee 
that handles that particular activity. 

I don’t believe that there is any cut and dried rule for handling it that 
would apply in every case. That is my understanding of it. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Gotpwater. I am finished. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. During the 2 years that the strike was going on, 
with the picket lines and other activities around there, did the union 
at any time request an election of your employees ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would make this observation: Accord- 
ing to my calculation, the association and the union spent a total of 
$230,619.21 in this conflict over whether your plant should be a union 
plant or whether the union should not be recognized. 
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That, of course, does not take into account losses or damages that 
may have occurred by reason of vandalism, I suppose, and maybe 
other intangible losses that were sustained or expenses incurred by 
either side. 

It presents a problem that I think is pretty well common through- 
out the whole management-labor relationship. When such an issue 
is so firmly drawn as to whether a plant should be organized or not, 
I think the proper thing would be to provide for an early election, 
supervised by some proper authority established by law. Thus, eco- 
nomic loss would be held to the minimum, and relations, in my judg- 
ment, would be enhanced and benefited. It would be better than to 
resort to these economic struggles. 

I therefore feel that in most instances these things could very well 
stop bitter strikes, which involve such great economic loss to both 
sides. They could well be avoided if unions of good faith and man- 
agement of good faith would simply do what I consider the proper 
thing in demoeratic processes and submit to an honest election of the 
employ ees to express their will as to whether they want to belong to 
a union, a majority of them, or whether they do not. 

That is not in criticism of either side. It is just one of those things 
that we run into as we investigate this area of economic activity in 
* country 

I do believe that the worker himself has a right, as well as the 
union officials and the owners or management of a business. Where a 
majority of the employees want to belong to a union, I feel they have 
a right to do it and a right to express themselves free of any intimida- 
tion or coercion, just as the American people do in choosing their 
public officials. 

I am hopeful that as a result of these hearings, Congress will, in 
its wisdom, find some way, enact some law, that will go along a long 
way toward eliminating these economic conflicts, actually from which 
no one really profits. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennepy. Were you paying union wage scale at the time 
this matter came before you? 

Mr. Reape. Mr. Kennedy, I don’t believe that there has ever been 
a union contract negotiated out in my neighborhood. I understand 
that there is a printed list that has been copied from some prior con- 
tract that is being passed around as a union contract. But to my 
knowledge, there has never been a union contract negotiated out 
there. For that reason, I don’t believe that there is a union wage 
scale established out in that area. 

Senator Kennepy. You don’t know what the union wage scale is? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Senator Krennepy. Does the committee have any information on 
that ? 

Mr. Krennepy. According to the booklet that is put out by the 
restaurant union, the restaurant agreement that I think was nego- 
tiated by Mr. Gutgsell, from August 1, 1955, to May 31, 1956, this is a 
breakdown. 

Senator Kennepy. It says there were 4 miscellaneous workers 
whom, we can compute from the information at hand, were paid below 
scale at a savings of $1,700, and 12 waitresses paid below the scale, at a 
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savings of $1000, and the yearly saving of the 16 employees was $2,700, 
according to the information of the staff, secured by paying below the 
union wage scale. 

Mr. Reape. I believe Mr. Gutgsell established the fact that he was 
the one that negotiated that particular contract that you are using. 

I believe that was negotiated for some of the downtown places that 
have an entirely different problem and an entirely different situation 
than I have. If we are put in the same bracket as an operation of that 
type, we will be put out of business. We cannot compete with the 
London House on any basis. The London House, I believe, gets 25 to 
50 cents for a cup of coffee. 

Senator Kennepy. Wait a minute. What were you paying your 
waitresses ? 

Mr. Reape. Sixty cents an hour. 

Mr. Kennepy. It says for local 394 and 

Mr. Reape. That is a printed copy. But to my knowledge there has 
never been any contract negotiated. And anybody can print a copy of 
a wage scale and that does not establish it as a proper and legal instru- 
ment. For that reason, I do not consider that a legal and proper 
instrument. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you have 30 employees? 

Mr. Reape. At the present time I have about 27, and it is rang- 
ing in that neighborhood; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. How m many cards were signed by the employees 
foraunion? 19? 

Mr. Reape. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you ever examine these cards? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You have never seen them before? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. The lawyer for the restaurant association did not 
tell you that they represented a majority of your employees? 

Mr. Reape. Mr. Gutgsell, the lawyer for the Chicago Restaurant 
Association, told me that they claimed representation. That is the 
entire extent of what he told me. 

Senator Kennepy. What? 

Mr. Reape. That is the entire extent of what he told me. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Gutgsell testified before this committee that 
he informed you htat a majority of your employees signed the cards 
desiring union recognition. 

Mr. Reape. I also believe that Mr. Gutgsell released a statement to 
the Chicago papers that he conducted an election at the Nantucket 
Restaurant, which was printed in the Chicago papers, which was very 
detrimental to my business, and to my ‘knowle <ige he has never 
retracted that statement. 

Senator Kennepy. Did anybody ever tell you that they had a major- 
ity of the signatures of your employees? No one ever told you that? 

Mr. Reape. I made the statement earlier, before you arrived, that 
Mr. Cullerton told me over the phone that he represented about 25 of 
my employees, and never made any more of a specific statement to me 
than that. 

Senator Kennepy. I think, as previous witnesses have testified, what 
is needed, of course, is a mechanism in the State of Illinois that can 
take care of these matters. That is all. 
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Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I notice that during the 2 years, Mr. Reade, that 
your restaurant was under strike, that ‘the C hicago Restaurant Asso- 
ciation paid you $118,000 plus, almost $119,000, to compensate you for 
your losses; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Reape. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. As a quid pro quo against that, you having paid 
into the restaurant association, I suppose—for how many years prior 
to that ? 

Mr. Reape. Well, we opened for business, I believe, a little over 17 
years ago. My brother was killed toward the end of the third year. 
Prior to his death, he had signed up the Nantucket Restaurant as a 
member of the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Senator Munpr. Are those payments to the Chicago Restaurant 
Association on an annual basis, fixed fee, so much per year ? 

Mr. Reape. We have regular association dues. 

Senator Munpr. Based on the size of the restaurant or the amount 
of business you do? 

Mr. Reape. It is broken down into brackets of numbers of em- 
ployees. 

Senator Munpr. About what would your annual membership fee be 
in the Nantucket Restaurant ? 

Mr. Reape. I am sorry, sir, I cannot answer that question. I believe 
maybe Mr. Mundie might have the figures there. I am perfectly 
willing to accept his figures of what we paid out. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have those figures ? 

The CuHarrMAN. Mr. Mundie advises the Chair that he did not 
check those figures. We do not have them. 

Senator Munpr. You have a rough idea, of course, Mr. Reade, how 
much you pay per year into the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Reape. 1 would say it is in the neighborhood of $50 or $100 a 
year membership dues, and then we pay to the voluntary contribution, 
and that figure has varied from time to time. 

It is based on the number of employees, and goes up and down in 
amounts. But I could not give you those figures. 

Senator Munpr. Does it go up and down in amounts something the 
way a mutual insurance company would? I mean, if there are a 
lot of payouts to make, you get an assessment ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. When conditions necessitate additional funds, 
the board of directors vote to raise the amount. 

Senator Munpr. I am advised by a member of the staff, and this 
may be just an educated guess, ms vybe not too well educated, that in 
the last 14 years you have paid in dues just about $5,000. Maybe 
$5,200. Would that seem to be roughly correct ? 

Mr. Reape. That could quite possibly be in the neighborhood. 

Senator Munpr. In the neighborhood ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Could you give us any educated guess as to the 
amounts you have paid in assessments or the voluntary - contributions? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir; I could not. 

Senator Munpr. This has to me, Mr. Reade, been a rather con- 
fusing picture as it has unfolded. In trying to visualize what is 
happening in Chicago, I want to present one hypothesis, which occurs 
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to me as possibly being the picture. It may be far off base. It may 
be accurate. But as this thing unfolds, it would seem to me that you 
have on the one hand these unions, and the union leaders, trying either 
to organize your employees, or, two, to utilize the fact that you have 
employees to make you pay assessments to them so that the union 
leaders have good plush jobs for themselves. 

And, that they create by picketlines, vandalism, threats, and in- 
timidation, an area of fear and unrest and uncertainty on the part of 
the restaurant owners. 

So as a defensive mechanism against that, you have what is called 
the Chicago Restaurant Association, into which you pay contributions, 
more or less the way you would pay insurance against fire, theft, or 
casualty. It is insurance against being put out of business by a labor 
disturbance. Your fees and assessments vary in accordance with the 
property involved, and the losses of the association the way a farm 
mutual tornado company might operate out in South Dakota. 

Sometimes you don’t have an assessment for several years. Then 
Old Man Weather goes on the caprice, knocks out a couple of build- 
ings, and you get a big assessment for a couple of years. 

Is that a reasonable hypothesis or not ? 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir, that is a very reasonable analysis of the way 
it works. It is in the form of a mutual group insurance protection 
against. 

(At this point, Senators Goldwater and Curtis withdrew from the 
hearing room. ) 

Senator Munor. Either because Congress has failed to pass the 
appropriate legislation, which seems to be a reasonable hypothesis to 
me, because twice this year the Senate has failed to seize the opportun- 
ity to correct the situation, or because law enforcement has broken 
down in Chicago or for some other reason, the pressures continue to 
mount on the part of labor, and the resistance tactics, consequently, 
have to expand on the part of management. 

But in between, it seems to me, the workers and the restaurants 
of Chicago, instead of being benefited are being hurt. Mr. Marienthal 
testified ‘yesterd: ay that when the pressures got to a certain extent in 
his shop, he capitulated. He made all the employ ees join the union. 
But instead of their getting better wages, it simply meant that they 
got the same wages they got before, less the union dues. 

So their take-home pay was less after they joined the union than 
before. Is that what is happening out there ? 

Mr. Reape. I would like to state that to my knowledge the union 
in question has never operated as a union, and that there should be 
some proper certification of anyone operating under the guise of a 
union before they are allowed to go out and prey on the public or 
business people. 

Senator Munor. I agree with you 100 percent. If you can wear 
the label of union, you get certain immunity under the law, and certain 
exemptions. It is a very convenient name to be called, as a union, 
if you are operat ing as an activity or an association. 

Some attention should be paid to answering the question of w hat is 

a union and when is a union legitimate, and, can you have a union 
which does not even pretend to serve the so- called members, but is 
sort of used as a whiplash to make collections, which it sort of looks 
to me in the instant case to be what is occurring out there. 
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Let me ask you this in conclusion. This is a bad situation any way 
you look at it. The responsibility of this committee is to try to find 
some answer to it if we can. Would you have any suggestions, out of 
the abundance of your own experience, as to anything that could be 
done, legislatively, or through law enforcement, to correct the kind 
of situation which exists in Chicago in this connection ? 

(At this point, Senator Kennedy withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Reape. As I stated before, I think that one of the greatest things 
that we need is to have any labor organization properly certified as a 
union, and that they conduct themselves in the proper manner, and 
that anyone deviating from that should be prohibited from partici- 
pating in union movement. 

I think that anyone whose reputation is questionable, beyond a point 
of reason—and I don’t mean because somebody happened to get in 
one little trouble that they should be banned for life from doing any- 
thing, but people who have established themselves as criminals and 
repeated criminals and repeated criminals, to be able to go in and take 
over these unions and force their wishes upon the union membership is 
the most terrible thing that ever happened in this country, in my opin- 
ion. I believe you have established from your hearings down here that 
those things are going on all the time. The only way it can ever be 
corrected is to prohibit it. I would rather say that in my opinion had 
I made any agreement with this local 394, I would have been more in 
violation of the law than I was to resist making an arrangement with 
them, because they are not running a union, have never run a union, 
and evidently don’t intend to ever run aunion. The records stan on 
that fact. 

Senator Munpr. Is the basic reason that you have formed an organ- 
ization called the Chicago Restaurant Association, and developed this 
collective resistance to unionism, the fact that in Chicago the Restau- 
rant Union has fallen into the hands of thugs and people with whom 
you simply cannot deal at arm’s length on a legitimate basis? 

Mr. Reape. I think the happenings at the Nantucket Restaurant 
for 2 years and 2 weeks perfectly demonstrate the fact that it is im- 
possible for me to get any relief from anybody under any conditions, 
and the only help that I was able to get was the support of my fellow 
restaurant people who participated in this voluntary contribution. 
There is no other way to stop these people at the present time which 
has been explained to me as because we are in a no man’s land. I be- 
lieve that is the way it has been explained. We neither are protected 
by the local government or the Federal Government, or we are not 
given relief by the local government or the Federal Government. 

We might be protected but we are not given relief. 

Senator Munpr. And without this so-called insurance benefit pay- 
ment of $118,998.71 in 2 years, I suppose your restaurant business 
would have been broke ? 

Mr. Reape. No, sir; it would not have been broke, because I realize 
the seriousness of the situation, and I would have closed my place of 
business and liquidated what little assets I had, and probably gone 
back down to Georgia where I came from. 

Senator Munpr. Well, that is one way to escape going broke. You 
would have been put out of business. 
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Mr. Reape. I would not have dissipated what little assets I had, 
and practically everything I had was tied up in the Nantucket 
Restaurant. 

Senator Munor. I think my statement would stand. I didn’t mean 
that Harold Reade would be broke but his business would be broke. 

Mr. Reape. Yes, sir; that is correct. And every other businessman 
faces the same problem. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Terrersaum. Senator Kennedy, may I make a statement prior 
to being sworn in this matter ? 

May I be given permission by the committee? I would like to 
make a statement. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair has called you as a witness. You are 
under subpena. The first thing you will do will be to be worn as a 
witness. 

Mr. Terrecsaum. I would still like to renew my request, Senator 
McClellan, and Senators. If you will listen to my statement, it will 
only take a few minutes. I promise not to unduly delay you. 

The Cuarman. I do not know what your statement is. 

Mr. Terrecsavum. I think it is very important and pertinent to the 
issues. 

The CHamman. We require all witnesses to be sworn. Then if 
you want to make a statement, we will hear you. If you wish to make 
a request to the committee about anything that comes under the rules, 
that request may be made. 

But we are not here to just hear speeches made. We are here to get 
evidence. You are under subpena. 

The Chair suggests 

Mr. Trrrerpaum. Senator McClellan, I have a high regard for this 
committee and for its purposes, but 1 would like to go ahead and still 
make this statement, because I feel that this statement will be pertinent 
to a lot of things. 

The Cuarman. The Chair is perfectly willing for you to make a 
statement under oath. After you are sworn, you may make your 
statement. I do not want to hear a statement that is not under oath, 
that pertains to the matter the committee is investigating. 

Mr. Terrerpaum. That is your prerogative. If the committee feels 
that way, I will abide by the committee. 

Senator Munpr. What is there about your statement that you don’t 
want to make it under oath ? 

Mr. Trrrerzaum. It is unusual, but I have had previous experience 
with the committees, and not: ably one was the King committee in 
1951, and as a direct result of testifying voluntarily, I became an 
innocent victim, and as a result of jeopardy assessment by the Internal 
Revenue Department was made against me, which I fully paid, and 
thereafter I went through two indictments for income tax. 

Senator Munopr. There is this distinction, may I suggest to the 
witness, that the statement is your own, and, consequently, you can’t 
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place yourself in jeopardy by the statement under any other law ex- 
cept perjury. If you are to tell us the truth, which I presume you 
want to do, you will lose nothing by making it under oath. I can’t 
understand why you don’t want to make it under oath. 

Mr. 'Trerretpaum. For over 15 years, the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment has been hounding me. 

Senator Munpr. You don’t have to talk about your finances unless 
you want to. It is your statement. 

Mr. Trrrecsaum. I understand that. That is the reason why I 
want to explain to the committee why I am taking the procedure that 
I am going to in this matter. 

Senator Munpr. I think the Chair is eminently correct. The state- 
ment should be under oath, unless you can provide some good reason 
why it should not be. 

The Cuatrman. We can’t establish a precedent here. 

Mr. Terrecsaum. I am not looking for a special immunity. 

The CHarrmMan. Just a moment. We cannot establish a precedent 
here in this committee of calling people up here as witnesses and then 
let them make a speech or mé ake statements relevant, possibly relevant, 
to the subject matter the committee is inquiring into, and not make it 
under oath. 

We have tried to keep the integrity of this record since the com- 
mittee began. I have not placed telegr ams in the record unless they 
are placed there under oath, letters or anything else. 

Senator Munpr. May I say for your comfort and convenience, Mr. 
Teitelbaum, that this committee has quite a record of putting people 
under oath. At one time when I was serving as acting chairman, we 
put the committee members under oath. 

This is nothing unusual. 

Mr. TrerretpaAum. But I understand also like when a witness testifies 
voluntarily, as I did before the King committee, I am entitled to cer- 
tain immunities and protection, too, which I did not receive. That is 
the reason I wanted to make the statement. However, I will abide by 
this committee 

The Cuarmman. That relates to the activities of another committee. 

Mr. TrrrerBaum. Some of the members of that committee are the 
members of this committee. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, it is not the same chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Not L. 

The Cuarrman. I believe with the cooperation of the other members 
of the committee, I believe we will give you a fair hearing. 

Mr. Terrerpaum. I have a high regard for your committee, and a 
high regard for Mr. Kennedy and his associates. I might say, I will 
abide by your ruling. 

However, I wanted to make a statement which I felt was fair to 
everybody concerned. 

The CuHarrman. You may hand your statement out to the press, if 
you want publicity on it, that is your privilege. Do you solemnly 
swear the evidence you shall give before this Senate select committee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. TrrretBaum. Yes, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF ABRAHAM TEITELBAUM 


The Cuarrman, State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation, please, sir. 

Mr. Trrrerpaum. My name is Abraham Teitelbaum. Further than 
that, I refuse to answer on the grounds enumerated as follows: 

First, I claim protection under the first amendment to the United 
States Constitution, and which protects me and protects every citizen 
from unlawful search and seizure. 

My second ground is under the fifth amendment, that anything I 
may testify may tend to incriminate or degrade me. That is second. 

Third, I claim protection under the sixth amendment to the United 
States Constitution on the ground that everybody is entitled to counsel, 
the right of counsel, and the people that I have represented and who 
have retained me as counsel are entitled to their privileges and im- 
munities and as guaranteed every citizen of the United States, notably 
the right to keep their testimony in a confidential capacity, similar to 
a priest and parishioner, and doctor and patient, as well as attorney 
and client. 

I also claim the privileged immunities as guaranteed me under the 
16th amendment of the Constitution of the United States, which is 
known as the income-tax amendment, which has been in force in our 
country since 1913, under which I gave testimony before the King 
committee in the year 1951, and as a result of such testimony I receiv ed 
a jeopardy assessment and thereafter I was indicted twice by the 
United States Government for income-tax evasion. 

As a result of that, I faced two disbarment proceedings in the State 
court, as well as in the Federal courts, in which I defended them suc- 
cessfully pro se. I have pending in the United States Tax Court two 
tax cases in which I am the petitioner, seeking a refund of my taxes. 
My testimony here may tend to embarrass those proceedings, and, 
therefore, I feel that my testimony might prejudice me for the reasons 
heretofore enumerated. 

I will refuse 

The CHatrmMan. Have you concluded now your objections to testi- 
fying? 

Mr. Terrecnaum. Yes, I have. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair overrules all objections interposed by 
the witness save and except the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Terretzaum. I duly except to your ruling, respectfully. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will ask you if you have counsel or if 
you waive counsel. 

Mr. Terrerpaum. I don’t think I need any counsel. 

The Cuatrrman. Then I assume you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Trerrersaum. I waive counsel. And I resent the fact that in 
the papers of both Washington and in Chicago it was stated that I 
was looking for counsel or representation. They printed stories of 
what I have already testified to. I already said that. 

The CHatrman. The resentment, as I understand you, is directed 
against the press and not against the committee. 

Mr. Trrrerpaum. I have the highest regard for this committee. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. Are you an attorney at 
law ? 
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Mr. Trrrecpaum. I have given my objections and it will be the same 
objection to that question, too. 

The Cuairman. The question is, Are you an attorney at law? 

Do you wish to answer, or do you wish to object ? 

Mr. Trrrernaum. I claim my rights and privileges under the Ist, 
the 5th, the 6th, and 16th amendments. 

The Cuarrman. Your objections are overruled except as to the fifth 
amendment. I will ask you this question: Do you honestly believe 
that if you answered the question truthfully, the question of whether 
you are a practicing attorney, if the answer to that question might 
tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Terretpaum. Yes. The same answer. 

The CuamrMan, Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum, could you give us a little of your 
background? Where you were born ? 

Mr. Trrretpaum. Same objections, Mr. Kennedy, with all due re- 
spect to you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell us the date you were born. 

The Cuatrman. If you are going to say “Same objection,” let the 
record show in response to each question and answer such as it may 
be, if that objection is interposed, that the Chair overrules all of the 
objections, save and except, if and when the witness properly invokes 
the fifth amendment. Allright. 

Mr. Terrernaum. Senator McClellan, I will hereafter, in order 
to save my voice and save your voice, save the idea of being repetitious, 
I am going to stand mute after every question. I am interposing the 
same objections that I have heretofore noted. 

The Cuarrman. Let the record show that. We will have that un- 
derstanding. The record will reflect that upon the asking of each ques- 
tion, the witness interposes all of the objections he has stated hereto- 
fore. The Chair has overruled all of those objections save and except 
the objection based upon the fifth amendment, which is the witness 
shall not be required to give testimony against himself, or testimony 
that might tend to incriminate him. 

The Chair will not recognize all of the objections as to each ques- 
tion asked save and except the fifth amendment. That is the only one 
recognized as a valid objection, or a valid reason for declining to 
answer questions. As the questions are asked, the witness will be 
required, if he so desires, to invoke the fifth amendment. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you just tell us the date of your birth, Mr. 
Teitelbaum? Youcan tell us that. 

Mr. TerTeLBauM. I am standing mute. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not standing mute. 

Mr. TerTeLBAuM. I amsitting mute. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have to answer something so that I know that 
you hear the question. 

The Cuarrman. Did you hear the question ? 

Mr. TerretpAum. I heard the question. 

The Cuarrman. You understood it ? 

Mr. TrrreLtBAum. I understood it. 

The CxHatrman. The Chair directs you to answer the question: 
Where were you born ? 
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Mr. TrrretBaum. I claim the immunities as I have heretofore stated. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness started out by 
saying he was not looking for trouble. He had trouble with the 
King ¢ committee. But he is now hunting for it. 

There is a grave doubt as to whether any court is going to sustain 
the use of the fifth amendment concerning the fact that you were 
born, or where you were born and when you were born. 

The fifth amendment is not something that you can just use 
frivolously as part of a TV show. 

Mr. Terreczaum. I did not bring this TV show, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Just a moment. It is something that you can 
only use seriously in order to protect yourself against self-incrimina- 
tion, and this committee recognizes that right. But it does not reco og- 
nize a right that you can simply flash a card that you will take the 
fifth amendment on any question, when it is clearly obvious that an 
honest answer could not in any wi ay incriminate you. 

Mr. Terrerzaum. Evidently, Senator Mundt, you are not acquaint- 
ed with the fact that once I testify as to any particular subject, it 
will open the door to a lot of things. 

Senator Munpr. Iam acquainted with that fact. 

Mr. Trerretgaum. If you want to take the privilege upon yourself 
to protect me 

Senator Munpr. That fact is not involved in asking you where 
you were born, or when you were born, because there is nothing in- 
volved that is relevant in these hearings that could in any way in- 
criminate you by virtue of the fact that you were born in any country 
in the world, I don’t know where it was, or that you were born in any 
year. 

I quite agree that if we would ask a leading question and say, “Did 
you know Mr. Romano,” for example, and you said “Yes,” and then 
took the fifth amendment on the next question, then you would be 
destroying your immunity. 

But you are not destroying your immunity when you answer a 
question as to where you were born. 

You are moving in the direction of requesting a citation for con- 
tempt of Congress. 

Mr. Trrreczaum. I am not looking for a citation from anybody, 
contempt or otherwise. However, 1 want you to know, Senator, 
that after 29 years of practice of law, I feel that once I testify 
as to any particular subject that all goes into a line of questioning 
which is endless. 

The Cuarman. Let the record show the witness states that he has 
practiced law for 29 years. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wouldn’t answer that question ? 

Just where were you born ? 

Mr. Terrecpaum. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Terretpaum. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

The CyHatrmMan. Just a moment. Well, all right. On what 
grounds ? 

Mr. Kennepy. What grounds? 

Mr. Terretpaum. First, fifth, sixth, and sixteenth amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us how old you are? 

The Cuatrman. Let the Chair ask a question. Do you honestly 
believe that if you answered the question truthfully as to where you 
were vere, a truthful answer to such question might tend to incrimi- 
nate you ? 

Mr. Terreczaum. I think so. 

The CuHatrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Terretpaum. It might. 

The CuatrMan. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were with the Chicago Restaurant 

Senator Munpr. I would like to ask a question. When were you 
born ? 

Mr. Trerrersaum. I would have to make that same objection. I 
think the same question was propounded to me by Mr. Robert Ken- 
nedy, Senator Mundt, with due respect to you. 

Senator Munpr. You can do anything you want to. I am asking 
you the question: When were you born ? 

Mr. Trrretpaum. I refuse to answer that question, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. On what ground ? 

Mr. Terrersaum. On the Ist, 5th, 6th, 16th amendments. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that you order the wit- 
ness to answer that question. 

The CuarrMan. Just a moment, let me get his answer clea1 

On what amendments do you refuse to answer the question ? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. On that particular one, on the fifth amendment. 

The CHarrMan. On the fifth amendment. 

Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truthful answer to the 
question, that a truthful answer might tend to incriminate you / 

Mr. Trerrerpaum. It might. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that you insert into the 
record at this point that he be ordered to answer that question. I 
think we should find out sooner or later whether the witnesses can 
make a complete public mockery out of the fifth amendment or not. 
This obviously is an attempt to do that. Maybe the courts will so 
hold. But let’s get it buttoned down in these hearings so we can test 
it out. 

We can just as well close up shop and quit this investigating busi- 
ness if we let witnesses show contempt for the committee in that 
way and use what is obviously a capricious and frivolous use of the 
fifth amendment, either for the entertainment of television viewers or 
some other reason. 

I think we should button this down and insist that he answer. If 
he refuses, the committee will have the evidence on which we can act 
in executive session. The question is simple and cannot in any way 
incriminate him when we ask the question, “When were you born ?” 

He is not up for draft evasion, he is not up for any conceivable kind 
of question which in any way at all could incriminate him by telling 
us the date of his birth. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will make this observation: As our 
official record, the transcript of our proceedings, will repeatedly reflect, 
we have a number of instances where, in the view of the Chair, and 
I am sure in the view of the committee, witnesses have capriciously 
refused to answer questions that are at least preliminary to laying a 
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foundation for the real meat of the information sought by the com- 
mittee. 

We have, on a number of occasions, ordered witnesses to answer. 
We have a number of instances where, in my judgment, the committee 
is wholly justified in asking the United States Senate to approve a 
charge of contempt before this committee. I am hopeful that at some 
early date—the committee has been tremendously busy and occupied, 
as we all know—that we can hold an executive session and have the 
staff prepare for us the instances, give us a list of them, and the cir- 
cumstances of the testimony or the refusal to testify, so that the com- 
mittee can give serious consideration to citing those witnesses for 
contempt. 

Mr. TerreLtpaum. Senator McClellan ? 

The CuHarrMan. Just a moment. 

Mr. Terretpaum. Pardon me. 

The CuartrmMan. Since this witness is even refusing to state where 
he was born or when he was born and invoking the fifth amendment 
on them, and since there are many questions th: at the committee desires 
to ask on matters of importance, of definite relevancy and pertinency 
to the subject matter of this committee’s inquiry, and to the carrying 
out of its function, the mandate given it by the United States Senate, 
the Chair at this point, with the approval of the committee, orders and 
directs the witness to answer two questions: 

First, where were you born ? 

Mr. Terrersaum. I refuse to answer that question. 

The CHatrMan. Second, when were you born ? 

Mr. Terretsaum. I give the same answer to that. 

The Cramman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Terrecsaum. Mr. McClellan, I would like to make this state- 
ment before you certifv any statement. 

You come from the great State of Arkansas, or some people 
call it 
The Cuarrman. Where I come from does not particularly matter. 

Mr. Trerretsaum. That is what I am trying to make out, the same 
objection. 

The CHarrmMan. Just a moment. The Chair is not ashamed of 
where he came from, where he was born, or when he was born. I 
would be very glad to answer any question 

Mr. Terretpaum. Do you see any relevancy to what that question is 
tomy matter? That has no relevancy here. 

The Cuarrman. You area lawyer. 

Mr. Terrersaum. Yes. I respect you. I think you should respect 
my rights. 

"The Cuamman. The Chair is not going to tolerate very much diver- 
sionary tactics. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy, with the question. 

The witness wants to know how to take care of himself, if he wants 
to invoke the fifth amendment. 

Senator Munpr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much the 
desirability or advisability of proceeding further with a’ witness of 
this type. If he will not answer a question to identify himself as the 
Teitelbaum in question by giving the date and place of his birth, 
which are completely relevant to establish the identity of the witness, 
it does not make much difference. 
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We have the case buttoned down. We can cite him for contempt 
and let the Senate act on it, and then let the courts decide on it. He 
has been a lawyer for 29 years. I have not been a lawyer for 29 min- 
utes. All I want to do is to prevent this committee from being held up 
to public scorn, because it stands here and asks questions which are 
completely relev: ant, which cannot possibly incriminate him, and the 
man makes frivolous use of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Tetretpaum. Senator Mundt, evidently you did not hear my 
first statement. I havea high regard for the aims and purposes of this 
committee. I don’t care to go ahead and elaborate more than to say 
that its aims and purposes are wonderful. 

I tried to make a statement before I was sworn in as a witness. 

The Cuatrman. I think the committee will agree with you on that 
statement. 

Mr. Terretpaum. There is no argument on that. 

The CuarrmMan. But the Chair, unless he is overruled by the com- 
mittee, is going to proceed to have this witness interrogated regard- 
ing the subject matter that we are now inquiring into. He has infor- 
mation, so we are advised, that would be of great value to the com- 
mittee. 

I assume he is a citizen of the United States. He owes a duty to 
his country to cooperate. Of course, if a witness honestly believes 
that if he answers a question truthfully a truthful answer might tend 
to incriminate him, he has the privilege of invoking the fifth amend- 
ment for his protection. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, that is a very happy thought. 

The Cuarrman. I certainly want this witness interrogated about 
those things, some of which have already been testified to here. The 
witness, in all fairness to him, should be given an opportunity to 
explain. And if he takes the position he cannot explain, comment, 
or give testimony on these matters, because such testimony might tend 
to incriminate him, that is a matter then that is a privilege he has, 
unless he abuses that privilege. 

And if he does abuse it, I do not know what the Supreme Court 
will hold. I know what I think it should hold. I don’t think the 
fifth amendment was ever intended to be a device, and to be arbitrarily 
and capriciously used, simply to refuse to give testimony before a 
duly authorized tribunal. 

I think it meant when it said that a witness shall not be compelled, 
in effect, to give testimony against himself. But I am quite confident 
that we can ask this witness many questions that he can very well 
answer, and answer truthfully, without giving testimony against 
himself. I want to make that record. I want to give the witness 
the opportunity to do so. If he declines, or persists in what he may 
be intended to persist in at the moment, then he makes the record 
accordingly. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to listen 
to the questions by counsel on that basis. Before doing so, there 
is a question I would like to ask the witness and have you | order and 
direct him to answer it, in the event he declines. 

Before asking it, Mr. Teitelbaum, I would like to say that while 
Tam not a lawyer, I have, through the process of osmosis down here, 
learned some things about law. 

21243—5S—pt. 33 15 
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Mr. Trrrersaum. That doesn’t make you a doctor, either. 

Senator Munpr. And as a consequence, I think I recall a decision 
by the courts that to resort to the fifth amendment in answer to the 
question of “Are you a citizen of the United States,” cannot be taken 
by a person who is a citizen of the United States, 

If you are not a citizen, you can take the fifth amendment with 
complete immunity. I believe if I ask you the question which I am 
going to ask you, are you a citizen of the United States, and you are 
in fact, a citizen, the courts have ruled that that is not a proper use of 
the fifth amendment. 

With that prelude, Mr. Teitelbaum, I ask the question: Are you 
a citizen of the United States ¢ 

Mr. Trrrerzaum. I am going to invoke the Ist, 5th, 6th, and 16th 
amendments. The reason I am doing that, Senator Mundt, is not for 
the purpose of embarrassing or hindering this committee; but, once 
I open the door, if you will, give me your personal assurance and 
guaranty of this committee that once I talk about one particular phase 
as to preliminary matters that I can successfully invoke the Ist, the 
5th, the 6th, and the 16th amendments and whatever guaranties and 
immunities that the Constitution of the United States guarantees me 
as well as other citizens. 

(At this point, the following members are present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan and Mundt.) 

Senator Munpr. The more I hear from you, Mr. Teitelbaum, the 
less inclined I am to grant you any assurances of immunity at all, 
and so I couldn’t do that. But I am going to ask you the question 
again, and I will ask the Chair to order and direct you to answer 
the question if you refuse: Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Terrersaum. When I made that objection or request of you, 
I inferred essentially that I answered your question when I said I 
am entitled to the privileges and immunities of citizens of every 
State. 

Senator Munpr. We don’t want to have the fifth amendment used 
by inference. Let us get it out in the open because this probably is 
going to be a very interesting test case, and ably defended by a lawyer 
of 29 long years of experience. 

I want to ask you the question. I want to get a direct answer. Are 
you a citizen of the United States ? 

Mr. Trerrersaum. I am invoking the privileges and immunities as 
citizen of the United States? 

The Cuatrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question. Are you a 
citizen of the United States ? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I duly accept your thought, and I claim my privi- 
leges under the fifth amendment. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair again orders and directs you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Terretsaum. I have answered the question. 

The Cuarrman. The record will stand as it is, and the committee 
will stand in recess until 2: 15. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:15 p.m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(At the reconvening of the session, the following members are 
resent: Senators McClellan, Ervin, and Goldwater. ) 
The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF ABRAHAM TEITELBAUM—Resumed 


The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum, you were with the Chicago Restau- 
rant Association ? 

Mr. Trrrerzaum. Mr. Kennedy, I plead the Ist, 5th, the 6th, and 
the 16th amendments to the Constitution of the United States, that 
the answer may tend to incriminate me and degrade me. I prefer the 
questions that you 

The Cuatrman. As I understand, you invoke the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Trrrecpaum. Yes; as one of them. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I think we have made the record clear 
that all of the original objections interposed by the witness to 
answering these questions, save and except the fifth amendment, 
have been overruled. The record will so reflect until such time as the 
Chair directs otherwise. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us why the Chicago Restaurant Asso- 
ciation hired you, Mr. Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. TerretpatM. I invoke the same—the same answer that I gave 
you. 

The Cuatrman. If you want to invoke the fifth amendment, all 
right. Butinvoke it. Don’t say “Same answer.” 

Mr. Trerre.Baum. I want to invoke all the various reasons. 

The CHarrmMan. I agreed to let the record show that you were 
invoking all of the others that you stated originally. 

Mr. Terrecpaum. Including the fifth amendment. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; but I want the fifth amendment. That is the 
only one the Chair, the committee, is honoring that you are presenting, 
and if you want to invoke it, invoke it each time. If you want to 
repeat all of them over again each time, that is your privilege, and 
the Chair will not stop you. But I was trying to expedite it by 
letting the record show that they were invoked each time. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum, could you tell us how much money 
the Chicago Restaurant Assoc iation was paying you? 

Mr. Trrrerraum. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to our records, Mr. Teitelbaum, you were 
retained by the Chicago Restaurant Association in 1939; that initially 
you were receiving $90,000 a year, plus a Christmas bonus. Your sal- 
ary was increased to $25 000 with the Christmas bonus adding any- 
where from two to eight thousand dollars. In 1949, your salary went 
up to $54,000. 

In 1950, you were receiving $125,000 a year, or $10,400 a month. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. TrrrecBaum. I am invoking the fifth amendment, besides the 
other amendments, the 16th, particularly. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Your being retained by the Chicago Restaurant 
Association, did they know that you had been an associate or attorney 
for Al Capone? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Al Capone? 

Mr. TerreLtpaum. I still—same : answer. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will ask you: Do you honestly believe 
that if you answered these questions that have been asked you truth- 
fully, that a truthful answer thereto might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. Tend to incriminate or degrade me. It may hold 
me up for public ridicule or contempt. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum, when I was talking to you when 
you were not under oath in the office yesterday, you said that you did 
know Al Capone. Youtold me and spoke very highly of him and said 
what a fine gentleman he was. If he was such a fine gentleman, why 
would it incriminate you to say whether you know him here under 
oath ? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. The same answer, Mr. Kennedy. 

The CHatrMan. Let me ask you: Did you m: ake the statement yes- 
terday in conference with counsel of the committee that you knew Al 
Capone? 

Mr. Trerretsaum. I invoke the fifth amendment and sixth amend- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum, according to our information you 
also know Tony Accardo. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Terre.tspaum. I invoke the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tony Capezio? 

Mr. Terrecpaum. Fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Paul Ricca? 

Mr. Teireceaum. Fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew the Guzik brothers? 

Mr. Terreteaum. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Fishetti brothers? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

The CuarrMan. The Guzik; is that the one called “Greasy Thumb”? 

Mr. Terrecsaum. I invoke the fifth amendment on that. 

The Cuatrman. Can you give us any information at all how the 
name became attached to him, “Greasy Thumb”? Could you enlighten 
us on that any ? 

Mr. Terretsaum. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

The CuHatrmMan. Do you think it would tend to incriminate you if 
you spoke the truth about what you know about these characters? 

Mr. Terreizaum. I think it would; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know how he got the name? 

Mr. TerrecBaum. I invoke the fifth amendment to not answer, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. James Weinberg? Did you know him? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I invoke the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Paul Labriola ? 

Mr. Terretzaum. I invoke the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know of any plan by James Weinberg and 
Paul Labriola to throw you out the w indow of your office / 

Mr. Terretpaum. I invoke the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Krennepy. Did they have an intention to kill you? 

Mr. Terre.paum. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what the reason for that was? 

Mr. TerrerBaum. The same answer, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they want to take over the restaurant associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Terre.paum. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And do you know 

The Cuarrman. Can’t you be helpful to us in dealing with an un- 
derworld gang, possibly as vicious as any the country has ever known. 

You said of the committee this morning that it was doing a noble 
job, with its objective, and its purposes were worthy and worthwhile. 

Can’t you be a little helpful and tell us what you know about this 
element that we feel has infiltrated into the economic lifestream of 
the Nation and into management-labor relations to an extent to where 
it endangers, actually, the security of our country and the liberties 
that we all enjoy ¢ 

Can you not, as a citizen and as one who is a member of a highly 
recognized and distinguished profession, the law itself, can you not 
be cooperative and helpful with this committee in its effort to carry 
out the mandate the Senate has given it in this area ? 

Mr. ‘TrrTELBAUM. Senator McClellan, I have a high regard for you, 
I have a high regard for this committee, its purpose : ‘and aims. Ihave 
been terribly mistreated by a committee. 

The Cuairman. By what? 

Mr. Trrretpaum. By a committee, which sat, known as the King 
committee, in 1951, and as a result, I have been vilified, maligned, 
lost my position, and everything else, so, therefore, to that question I 
plead the fifth amendment. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if I or anyone else developed and practiced 
and exercised the resentment against all humanity because one person 
may have mistreated him, if that became the way of life and habit and 
conduct of our people, civilization could not long endure. 

Mr. 'TrrrecBaum. Senator McClellan, as a result of my testifying 
before the King committee, I was indicted for income tax. I had to 
stand trial on two cases. 

I also had to stand trial for disbarment before the Federal court and 
the State courts, in which I was vindicated, as far as disbarment was 
concerned, 

The CHarrman. I think you ought to be thankful enough, then, 
and grateful enough, that you live in a country where you can be 
vindicated, when you cooperate with your Government, when it seeks 
to ferret out, expose, and legislate against, the ne farious underworld 
element that we know exists and which is doing great harm and 
injury to all of us. 

Mr. Trerretpaum. Senator McClellan, there is an old proverb: “If 
you fool me once, shame on you. If you fool me twice, shame on me.” 
T don’t want to have that. I plead the fifth amendment to that. 

Senator Ervin. We have not fooled you yet. 

Mr. ‘TrerrLenaum. No; not yet. 

Senator Ervin. No. 

The Cuatrman. I think there is shame on anyone who takes the 
position that he can’t cooperate with his Government, if you want my 
retort to what you just said. 
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Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. The information that we have is that you know 
Marty “The Ox” Ochs, is that right ? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. I plead the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. As well as Claude Maddox? 

Do you know him ? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I plead the fifth on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. He just passed away 10 days ago. Did you know 
that ? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. I plead the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. How well did you know him ? 

Mr. Trerretzaum. I will plead the fifth amendment on that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Comber Mirro, did you know him ? 

Mr. Terrevsaum. I plead the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how he got his name, Cowboy ? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I plead the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wouldn’t help us on that. We understand 
that you hired this man to help you and assist you in your representing 
of the restaurant association, and that you hired Louis Romano. 

Mr. Trrretpaum. I plead the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you hire him? 

Mr. Terretpaum. Iam invoking the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that he is also mixed up with Al Capone’s 
syndicate, and that he helped you in representing these various res- 
taurants. Is that correct? 

(At this point, Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Terretsaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. You paid him $18,000 a year. Would you tell us 
what he did for that ? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. He had been the head of one of the unions out in 
Chicago, and had been expelled for his associations, and then you 
hired him to help you in your work with the restaurant association. 

Could you explain that to the committee ? 

Mr. Terreteaum. I will take the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did all of the officials of the restaurant association 
know that this was going on ? 

Mr. Trrrerzaum. I will take the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. I can’t hear you very well. 

Mr. Terretnaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Speak right up, will you ? 

Mr. TerretBaum. I will talk loud. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. Can you tell us about the work that you 
did for London House for 1949, 1950, and 1951? According to the 
testimony before the committee, you made a payoff to certain union 
officials, and put in a certain number of the employees unbeknownst to 
them, putthem inthe union. Is that correct? 

Mr. Terrernaum. I will take the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you did that for a period of about 2 years. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. Fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And would you tell us about the Nantucket Restau- 
rant, about which we had testimony this morning, in a meeting that 
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you had with Frank Trungell and Mr. Davis, of the Nantucket 
Restaurant ? 

Mr. TerretpaumM. The same answer. 

Mr. Krennepy. According to Mr. Davis’ testimony this morning— 
Mr. Reade, I meant. Isit Mr. Reade or Mr. Davis? 

Mr. TerretpaAum. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is Mr. Reade, I believe. You made arrangements 
to give the union official $500 in cash. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Teirretpaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that actually it was discussed first that he 
would get the price of a Cadillac, but ultimately it was lowered to 
$500 in cash, and Mr. Reade actu: ally did pay $150 in cash; is that 

right ? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us about the Rupcich Restaurant, in 
1950, when you made arrangements to put 7 of the waitresses into 
the union? Doyou remember that ? 

Mr. TrrrteBAum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you arrange that? 

Mr. Trerretpaum. I will take the—same answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason did you do that? 

Mr. Terretpaum. The same answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell me what the same answer is? 

Mr. Terrecpaum. The fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you put those employees into the union 
unbeknownst to them: is that correct ? 

Mr. TrrreLBAum. I will take the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Esrig’s Restaurant in 1949? Did you 
make a similar kind of arrangement for them / 

Mr. Terre.saum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you work that out with Mr. Louis Romano, on 
the Esrig Restaurant ? 

Mr. Trrreneau. I will take the sixth amendment on that as well 
as the fifth. 

(At this point, Senator McClellan entered the room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. How about the Howard Johnson Restaurant ? 

Mr. Terre.spaum. I will take the sixth and the fifth. 

Mr. Kennepy. We heard some very bad things about the situation 
at the Howard Johnson Restaur: ant, and that you suddenly came along 
and settled the strike by paying off $2,240; is that right? 

Mr. Trrrernaum. I will take the fifth and sixth amendments. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that the $2,200 was supposed to have been paid 
to you as legal fee and you actually passed that money on to the 
union; is that correct ? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I will take the fifth and sixth amendments. 

The Crarrman. Let the Chair ask you. Which side were you 
representing as a lawyer in that transaction ? 

Mr. Terrerpacm. I will take the fifth and sixth amendments, 
Senator. 

The CuatrmMan. Don’t you want to take some others, too? 

Mr. Trrretzaum. I could take some others, but I just want those 
two at the present. 

The Cuarrman. As a lawyer, are you taking the position here ~ 
fore this Committee that if you answered the “question truthfully 
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to which side you represented when you received this check, which 
is exhibit No. 16, a check in the amount of $2,240, June 11, 1952, 
signed by Bar-Don Corp., D. W. Strang—are you taking the position 
that if you testified truthfully and stated which side you represented, 
whether the union or Mr. Strang and his group, a truthful answer to 
that question might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Terretzaum. In addition to that 

The Cuarrman. Not inaddition. Do you or don’t you? 

Mr. Terre.Baum. Yes. 

The CHarrman. All right. Now you can add your “in addition.” 

Mr. Trerretpaum. In addition to that, I claim the 16th amendment, 
for the reason that my matter is pending in Tax Court covering that 
particular incident, and that particular check which was disallowed. 

The Cuarrman. I can’t see that the Tax Court would have any in- 
terest in which side you represented. It might have an interest in 
the amount of money involved, but as to whether you received the 
money by representing the management side or labor union side, I 
don’t think it would have a great interest. 

Mr. Trrrecsaum. With all due respect to the Senator that would 
open the door, in my opinion. 

The CuHarrmMan. We will open it a little further, and give you the 
opportunity to keep it closed. 

I present to you exhibit No. 16 that is pending before this com- 
mittee, which is part of the record of this hearing, and I ask you to 
examine it and state if you identify it. 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Terrecsaum. I claim the privilege of the fifth amendment. 

The Cuatrman. You have examined it, have you ? 

Mr. TerrecBaum. I have examined it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed, Mr. Kenedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. What I would like to get explained, and what I think 
is the big point, Mr. Teitelbaum, is the retention of you over that 
period of time when you had all of these associations, the retention of 
you by the restaurant association for about 14 years, and then the 
retention by the association of Mr. Louis Romano, who also had these 
criminal associates. 

Can you explain that to us—why the restaurant association did 
that ¢ 

Mr. Terrersaum. I will invoke the fifth and sixth amendments. 

Mr. Kennepy. The association retained Mr. Romano on your recom- 
mendation, did they ? 

Mr. Trrretsaum. I claim the privilege and immunities under the 
fifth and sixth amendments. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would the restaurant association want to re- 
tain somebody with such a background 4 

Can you tell us that ? 

Mr. Trerretzaum. I claim the privileges under the fifth amendment 
and sixth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would they want to retain somebody such as 
yourself? Can you tell us that, Mr. Teitelbaum ¢ 
* Mr. Terrerzaum. I resent the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. You what? 

Mr. TerretsaAum. I resent the question. 
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Mr. Krennepy. Would you tell us about it? I thought maybe you 
would tell us about that. 

Mr. Trerrecsaum. I claim the privilege of the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Mr. Champagne? After you left, they 
retained Mr. Champagne, who also had many criminal associates. 
Can you explain to the committee why the restaurant association 
would do that ? 

Mr. Terrersaum. I claim the privileges of the fifth and sixth 
amendments. 

(At this point, Senator Curtis entered the hearing room.) 

The CuHairMAN. I would like to = a question on that point. I 
assume you are not going to answer it, but I can show the relevancy 
of it. It would be helpful to us if | we can get the truthful answer 
to it, of course. Did the officials and management of the restaurant 
association know at the time that they employed this Romano and 
Champagne of their past criminal records ? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. I am invoking the 5th amendment and the 16th 
amendment and the 6th amendment. 

The CHarrMANn. It is inconceivable to me that a legitimate associa- 
tion, one that is operating with proper motives and purposes would 
knowingly employ underworld characters to carry out the performed 
duties for them. 

I am not casting any aspersions at the moment, in any sense upon 
this association or its management. I can appreciate it may have em- 
ployed some people without knowing their bac ‘kground, and maybe 
didn’t use due diligence in trying to find out, or it may well have 
relied upon the recommendation of this witness or upon others as 
to the desirability of their employment and their suitableness to per- 
form the services. 

sut it would be quite shocking to me, at least, if an association 
representing a group of business interests, such as this association did, 
would resort to the employment of known criminals to help carry out 
its purpose. 

I don’t want to reflect upon the association. I do not know. But 
this witness, I feel, could be helpful to the committee in giving an- 
swers to these questions. 

All right, proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it also correct that in addition to these individ- 
uals that we have mentioned, Louis Romano and Champagne, the 
association also retained a man by the name of Sam English ? 

Mr. Trrrernaum. I will take the fifth amendment on that. 

Mr. Krennepy. Sam English—didn’t he work with Mr. Champagne? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I will take the fifth amendment on that, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Krennepy. Sam English has a very, very long criminal record, 
does he not? 

Mr. Trrretzaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Krennepy. He was a close associate of “Golf Bag” Hunt, who 
recently passed on? 

He used to carry machineguns around in his golf bag? 

Mr. Terretsaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know “Golf Bag” Hunt? 
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Mr. Terretpaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Krennepy. Is that how he got the name, he carried machineguns 
around in his bag? 

Mr. Trrrerzaum. I will take the fifth. 

Mr. Kennepy. But they did employ Sam English as well as Cham- 
pagne and Louis Romano, did they not? 

Mr. Terrecpaum. I will take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Is there anything further ? 

Are there any questions from any member of the committee ? 

Senator Ervin. Where are you licensed to practice law ? 

Mr. Trerrecsaum. I will take the fifth amendment on that, Senator 
Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. Do you mean to tell me that it would tend to in- 
criminate you to answer questions as to where you were licensed to 
practice law? 

Mr. Trrretpaum. I think so. 

Senator Ervrn. Do you honestly believe? 

Mr. Trrretsaum. I believe so. 

Senator Ervin. Well, you did not get your bar license by some kind 
of chicanery, did you? 

Mr. Trrretpaum. I didn’t hear you. 

I didn’t hear you. 

Senator Ervin. You don’t know what chicanery means? 

Mr. TerrerBaum. Yes, I know what chicanery means, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. You are not intimating to the committee that if you 
gave a truthful answer to that question, that it would tend to incrimi- 
nate you on account of the method by which you got your law license, 
are you? 

Mr. Trrrerpaum. Senator Ervin, you weren’t here this morning. 
You didn’t hear all the questions. You came in here on the last end 
of it. I asked Senator Mundt a question. I said “Would you give me 
the privilege of immunity? The moment I go ahead and answer two 
questions as far as my birth and whether I am a citizen, can I still 
invoke the amendments to the Constitution of the United States as 
guaranteed me by my forefathers?” 

He refused to do th: ut. 

Senator, I think it is an unfair question for you to ask me that 
question. 

Senator Ervin. Do you mean to tell me it is an unfair question to 
ask you where you got your law license? How will that be unfair? 

Mr. Terretzaum. It will open the door. 

Senator Ervin. That is making an absurdity of the fifth amendment 
and the Constitution and also our forefathers. 

Mr. Terrecsaum. I pleaded more than the fifth amendment, Sena- 
tor. I plead the Ist, 5th, 6th, and 16th amendments. 

I don’t know whether I pleaded the 14th amendment yet, as far as 
the right of due process of law. 

The CHarrmMan. Just a moment. The Chair will repeat the ques- 
tion: Where did you obtain a license to practice law, by what authority 
are you now licensed to practice law ? 

Mr. Terreczaum. I refuse to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair, with the permission of the committee, 
orders and directs you to answer the question. 
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Mr. Terrerzaum. For the reason that I don’t feel it has any rele- 
vancy, I still refuse to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. You have testified heretofore during your exami- 
nation that you have been in the practice of law for 29 years. I will 
now ask that question and order and direct you to answer it, with the 
approval of the committee. 

Mr. Terretpaum. I will still refuse to answer the question. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Let the record stand as it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just on that matter, you are suspended from prac- 
ticing law, are you not? 

Mr. Terreipaum. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And have been for the last 3 years ? 

Mr. Terreitpaum. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been suspended for 3 years, a couple of 
weeks ago; is that correct ? 

Could you straighten that part out? 

Mr. Terrerpaum. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is in the State of Illinois, is it? 

Mr. Terretpaum. I refuse to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. Allright, Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curris. Mr. Teitelbaum, were you present in the hearing 
room this morning when Mr. Reade of the Nantucket Resaurants in 
Chicago was testifying ? 

Mr. Trrreteaum. I refuse to answer that question. Are you Senator 
Mundt? 

Senator Curtis. No; Iam not Senator Mundt. 

Mr. TrrretBAum. Who are you? 

Senator Curtis. I will answer that, too. 

Mr. Terretsaum. Pardon me, Senator Curtis, the light was reflect- 
ing on you there. 

Senator Curtis. You wouldn’t tell us whether you heard Mr. 
Reade’s testimony or not. 

Mr. Terreipaum. I am taking the fifth amendment on that. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I think that your performance is rather 
ridiculous. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Terretpaum. Am I excused, sir? 

The Cuatrman. If oy are no further questions, the Chair will 
make this observation: I do not undertake to tell the bar association 
and the court authorities in Illinois what to do or what not to do, but 
I would simply invite their attention to this record for their proper 
consideration and action under there. 

Allright, you may stand aside. 

Mr. Trerrecsaum. Can I make another observation, Senator ? 

The Carman. Call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Trrrersaum. Before you do that, may I make an observation, 
Senator, that you read the case of People v. Holland, in which a judge 
of the municipal court of Chicago invoked the fifth amendment, and 
in which the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois said he had a 
perfectly legitimate right to do it. 

The Crarmrman. I don’t have any more respect for him than I do 
for you, under the circumstances. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Lt. Joseph Morris and Patrolman Duffy. 
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The Cuarrman. Will you be sworn? You do solemnly swear that 
the evidence given before this Senate select committee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Morris. I do. 

Mr. Durry. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. JOSEPH MORRIS AND PATROLMAN WILLIAM 
DUFFY 


The Cuatrman. State your name, beginning on my left, your place 
of residence, and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Durry. William Duffy. I live at 5746 North Moody Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Iam employ ed as a Chicago city police officer 

Mr. Morris. My name is Joseph Morris. I live at 1639 West 83 
Street, Chicago, and I, too, am a police officer of Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. All right, gentlemen. ‘Thank you very much. Do 
each of you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Durry. We do. 

Mr. Morris. We do. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been with the police department ? 

Mr. Morris. Twenty-six years. 

Mr. Durry. Thirteen years. 

Mr. Kennepy. For a period of time, Lieutenant, you were with the 
intelligence section of the Chicago Police Department! d 

Mr. Morris. When that particular unit was organized, in September 
of 1952, I was the first commanding officer. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many policemen did you have working under 
you‘ 

Mr. Morris. About 25. 

Mr. Kennepy. You received your instructions and your orders 
from the commissioner of police, did you? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your task, and what were you to be 
working with ¢ 

Mr. Morris. We were instructed to try and keep a surveillance on 
some of the prominent criminals, and hoodlums and syndicate mem- 
bers around Chicago, and report to the commissioner on their 
activities. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you speak a little louder, it is rather difficult 
to hear. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were to make a study and examination of the 
criminals in the Chicago area, and keep the commissioner advised as 
to their activities ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the course of that study and investigation, were 
you assigned to do some work on a man by the name of James Wein- 
berg ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. About October of 1952, the commissioner 
of police, Tim O’Connor, told me he had information that Weinberg, 
James Weinberg and Paul Labriola were very active in syndicate 
affairs. He wanted us to look into it. I assigned Detective Duffy and 
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his partner to investigate these two men. With the investigation 
progressing, we learned a lot of interesting information. 

Labriola and Weinberg were considered up to that time minor 
hoodlums, and they both had long criminal records for robbery, and 
burglary, and larceny, and things Tike that. Duffy and his men found 
out that they had been given an O. K. to go ahead with a couple of 
associations, and one was a restaurant association, and another was 
an association group which would encompass the taverns and liquor 
dealers around the Chicago area. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was an association separate and apart from 
the Chicago Restaurant Association that we have been discussing over 
the last few days? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to make sure that that is understood, and 
they had in mind forming a rival restaurant association, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Mr. Krennepy. And also a tavern association ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. We learned through Labriola and 
Weinberg that Teitelbaum was in bad graces with the syndicate 
powers. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were you able to learn these facts? Is this 
after they had started to create the association ? 

Mr. Morris. When we first picked them up, they had an office on 
Washington Boulevard. 

Mr. Kennepy. What (lo you mean when you say “pick them up”? 

Mr. Morris. When we first started our investigation, we learned 
that they were going to move into new quarters at 10 North Clark 
Street, in Chicago, and we were very fortunate in being able to obtain 
quarters in the same building and very close proximity to their suite 
which enabled us to make a very close surveillance of all of their 
activities and their visitors, and in some cases even the conversations 
that they took part in. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were able to put an instrument in their room, 
in other words, is that right ? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not? 

Mr. Morris. We never invaded the privacy of their office. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were able to make a recording at least of the 
conversation ¢ 

Mr. Morris. In some instances, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of the conversations that took place in the room? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you never bugged their telephones, for in- 
stance ¢ 

Mr. Morris. We never invaded their privacy or violated the law i 
making this investigation. 

Mr. KenNepy. When they moved into this suite, did you learn 
then what they were doing, or in addition to that, getting this suite 
close to theirs, were you able to get a man into their organization ? 

Mr. Morris. I had a man working for Weinberg. 


Mr. Kennepy. You had aman actu: lly in their or ganization ? 
Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Who could report back as to what was going on? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were able to keep a very close contact and 
know almost everything that was going on among this group? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, what did they discuss and what did they say 
and what was their position toward Teitelbaum and the other restau- 
rant associations? 

Mr. Morris. As I mentioned earlier, we learned that Teitelbaum 
was in bad grace with the syndicate powers, and the union would not 
cooperate with Teitelbaum in his efforts to adjust labor difficulties, 
and Weinberg formed this association and he had a man by the name 
of Bernberg : as a front, and his title was executive officer of the 
association, “and they had an attorney by the name of Robert Green- 
field, who was the counsel for this Metropolitan Restaurant Associa- 
tion. That is what they called it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Robert Greenfield ? 

Mr. Morris. He was a Chicago attorney at one time employed by a 
bank in Chicago, and he has no criminal record or any other previous 
criminal associations, as far as I have been able to determine. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nor did Bernberg have a record ? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. Bernberg was a former petty officer or clerk 
in the probate court, and at the time we were investigating he was 
employed by the recorder of Cook County. He was a politici ian of 
sorts, and he seemed to know his way around the city hall, and the 
country. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did they explain that Teitelbaum was out of 
the graces of the syndicate as well as of the union ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, the unions would not cooperate with Mr. Teitel- 
baum, so therefore his effectiveness was nullified in settling labor 
disputes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Weinberg indicate they were going to get rid 
of him or throw him to the wolves? 

Mr. Morris. In conversations, Mr. Greenfield was complaining he 
was receiving anonymous calls, and he was very upset about them, 
and bitter, and he blamed Teitelbaum and he said he got one par- 
ticularly bad call. He wasn’t home and his wife answered the phone, 
and the wife was told by this anonymous caller that her husband was 
fooling around with a bunch of hoods and don’t be surprised if there 
would be a bomb left on your doorstep, and he thought it was a 
terrible thing for anybody to pick on a man’s family, to threaten the 
lives and physical well-being of their family. 

Mr. Greenfield in the course of the conversation remarked that he 
would like to see somebody kill that so-and- so. Well, after Green- 
field left the office, I just don’t recall who he was talking to, but he 
said that they had plans afoot. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who said that ? 

Mr. Morris. Pardon me, Weinberg said that they had plans afoot 
to dispose of Teitelbaum. Labriola who at one time was employed by 
Teitelbaum was seeing him regularly about this time and visiting 
Teitelbaum’s office, and the office he used in the Fine Arts Building 
on Michigan Avenue had large french windows, from the floor almost 
up to the ceiling, and the plan was at a propitious time when Teitel- 
baum happened to be looking out the window to enjoy the view of 
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Lake Michigan, Labriola would give a little push. He figured with 
all of his troubles with the Government and tax difficulties, and he 
was having marital troubles also, that er might figure that there 
was a clear case of suicide, and he would get away with it that w ay. 
Of course, I reported this information to the commissioner of the 
police, 

Mr. KeNnepy. Just there, were there any alternative suggestions 
made at that time if they didn’t push him out of the window? 

Mr. Morris. I just don’t follow you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any alternative suggestion made rather 
than killing him? 

Mr. Morris. Well somebody mentioned they would push acid in 
his girl friend’s face or something of that nature; and, like I said, 
we didn’t know whether these plans were sincere or whether it was 
a lot of idletalk. I reported the incident to the commissioner of police, 
and when he decided we couldn’t sit on information like that, and so 
he told me to contact Teitelbaum. I made it my business to meet 
him in an out-of-the-way place; and, when I told him about the in- 
formation we had, then I re: ully believ ed there might be something to 
it and it really upset him, and Mr. Teitelbaum actually believed that 
they fully intended to kill him. 

For about 2 or 3 months after that he became one of my particular 
responsibilities, and we were assigned to guard him and see that noth- 
ing happened to him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, was it shown or demonstrated during this 
period of time that this group was backed by the syndicate in C hic: ago, 
this new group of Weinberg and Labriola ? 

Mr. Morris. Everything that we saw and heard pointed to that 
fact, Mr. Greenfield, the attorney, before he accepted the position as 
counsel, wanted to make sure that Labriola wasn’t just telling him 
and he wanted to make certain Labriola had the backing of the right 
people. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was meant by “the right people” ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, Accardo seemed to be the final authority, and 
the final say. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tony Accardo? 

Mr. Morris. Joe Batters, and that is an alias. One afternoon, after 
Weinberg and Bernberg returned from lunch, they told Greenfield 
that they had lunch with Accardo, and Bernberg was satisfied then. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was satisfied ? 

Mr. Morris. Bernberg; he was satisfied, and that seemed to satisfy 
Mr. Greenfield. 

Mr. Kennepy. They related the fact that they had this lunch with 
Tony Accardo and they related it to Greenfield.” Weinberg and Bern- 
berg related it to Greenfield 2 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they all seemed satisfied that this association 
had the backing of the syndicate in Chicago ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr, Kennepy. Now, was it explained as to how the syndicaie was 
going to operate, and what the relationship with the labor unions was 
going to be? 

Mr. Morris. All along in their conversations, they indicated that 
Lardin’s group was going to cooperate with them and Blakely. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Who are they ? 

Mr. Morris. They were officers of the miscellaneous union, and I 
just don’t know the number and I think it is 593. They figured that 
by starting labor trouble Teitelbaum would be called upon to try to 
smooth it out and when he would fail somebody would recommend 
the new association, and after the owner or the mamecned of the 
restaurant talked to the new labor counsel, Mr. Greenfield, every- 
thing would be straightened out and people would understand then 
that the right people to deal with would be the new association, the 
Metropolitan Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. While you were conducting your surveillance, did 
they have any conversations or telephone conversations or call up 
Lardino or any other union official ? 

Mr. Morris. Weinberg at times talked to a person whom he iden- 
tified as Lardino, and we followed Weinberg and Bernberg on occa- 
sions to the office of the ee union over on Wells Street. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, who else other than Lardino was mentioned 
as playing a role in this situation ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, the restaurant association didn’t seem to get off 
the ground. I guess Mr. Teitelbaum was the reason for it. They 
realized that he would be a to expose Weinberg’s connection with 
the new association and for that reason Weinberg was told to sit 
tight on the restaurant associ: ieee and to go ahead and create more 
or less of 2 diversion or smokescreen by going ahead with the organi- 
zation of the tavern association. 

In doing that, the setup or the physical setup of the syndicate 
operation in Chicago was pointed up. For instance, Weinberg made it 
very clear that without the cooperation and help of the local bosses 
he couldn’t get very far. Of course, they had to be assured that Wein- 
berg had the O. K. from the top. For instance, in trying to organize 
the North Side, Weinberg had a deal with Ross Prio and Monk Gal- 
lagrette and Joey Ceaser, and those people were represented. 

Now, I don’t recall that they ever visited the office, but a represent- 
ative of those people, I believe, Eddy Sterch, who is an ex-convict 
and has been in the 42d ward there for quite a long time, visited 
Weinberg’s office on numerous occasions, and they talked over organi- 
zational problems about the North Side. 

On the West Side it was Tough Tony Capessio and Teets, and 
Smokes Alosro. 

And on the South Side they mentioned a Bruno Gotte, a person who 
up to that time wasn’t very well known and we found out later that 
he was quite an influential gentleman. In fact, Weinberg referred to 
him as one of the mustang boys, and in the conversation implied he 
was a Mafia member. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were these discussed continuously, and the arrange- 
ment with them ? 

Mr. Morris. Weinberg’s associates would drop in, and Weinberg 
was an ex-convict and the office generally contained somebody with a 
very unsavory past, and people whom he hung with at one time, and 
thev were talking about deals that they were taking up or planning, 
and there was one amusing incident regarding a fellow by the name of 
Joe Lombardi, an ex-convict who apparently served time with Wein- 
berg. Lombardi came into the office one morning, and he had a box, 
and in the box a very valuable mink coat, a full-length ranch mink coat 
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and he implied to Weinberg and Bernberg and another party in there, 
whom I can’t recall, that the coat was “hot. ” stolen merchandise. 

None of these people had any idea how to get rid of it and they 
referred him to a lawyer, Norman Cre: itsy, a lawyer who had trouble 
and he served time, and I think Federal Governme nt convicted him of 
a Federal statute. Joe went over to Norman’s office to get rid of the 
coat, and I got a hold of a couple of detectives who know Joe, and they 
happened to be out in the street when they came out with the coat, and 
they stopped him and talked to him, and brought him in, and he 
admitted that the coat was not stolen at all. 

It belonged to a girl friend of Mr. Greenfield, and she wanted to get 
rid of it, and I sup pose they figured that the value of the coat would 
be enhanced by passing it off as a stolen coat. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the ‘y ever produce any guns? 

Mr. Morris. Lombardi had another incident where he had an auto- 
matic that he didn’t know much about and, in showing it off, the gun 
went off accidentally, and it created quite a furor in the office. Of 
course, they were afraid that it might attract the police, and they all 
became scared. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the name of “Golf Bag” Hunt ever brought up? 

Mr. Morris. As the investigation progressed, we learned that Wein- 
bere was nothing more than a salaried employee of the association. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of whom? 

Mr. Morris. Of this new restaurant association, and that same 
Hunt, same “Golf Bag” Hunt, a more or less senior member of the 
syndicate around Chicago, was the real boss, and any problems that 
Weinberg ran into he would have to take them up with Hunt through 
and from mediary, Ben Warner. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he supposed to be an important figure in this 
“Gold Bag” person ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Very important. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about James “( ‘owboy” Mirro ? 

Mr. Morris. Mirro was an associate of Weinberg and Labriola, 
another minor hoodlum, who had a criminal record. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he visit this office ? 

Mr. Morris. He did on occasions, yes, but they wanted to keep 
Labriola and Mirro in the bac keround as much as possible. In fact, 
the miscellaneous union, Bl: ikely and Lardino and those fellows had a 
party at their office, and they invited Weinberg and his associates to 
attend the party, but in a discussion in the office the y decided it would 
be better for Weinberg to stay away from the party. Bernberg and 
Greenfield attended the party. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was Greenfield present and did he participate in 
these conversations ? 

Mr. Morris. On occasion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he aware of the nature of the proceedings ? 

Mr. Morrts. These things I have been mentioning were discussed 
in his presence and with him. He wanted to make certain that these 
fellows had the proper backing from the top, so that they would 
operate freely. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan, Ervin, Mundt, and Curtis. ) 
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Mr. Kennepy. How could you be sure that an individual was 
present or that they were participating in the conversation ? 

Mr. Morris. We could see who entered and left the office, and we 
also got to know their voices. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they start to move in on any of these restaurants, 
or any of these taverns? Did they actually put the plan into 
operation ? 

Mr. Morris. The tavern association, yes. They had some members. 
There was a case in Chicago, a tavern down around 25th and Michigan, 
the Red Wheel Tavern, I think was the name of the place. The 
licensee was a gentleman named LaPietra, I think, to the best of my 
recollection. A Government agent was in the tavern taking part in 
the investigation, the narcotics investigation, and a shooting occurred. 

Of course, the Government agent had to identify himself. As a 
result of the shooting, the police captain of the district recommended 
that the license of the tavern be revoked, and it was. Weinberg, 
Greenfield, and Bernberg decided that this would be an ideal case for 
them to take up, and if they could have this license restored it would 
make a very good impression on other tavern owners. 

With that in mind, they framed a case against the Government 
agent. They secured witnesses some place, the witnesses had visited 
the office two times that I know of, and on these occasions Mr. Green- 
field and another attorney by the name of Wiley, a friend of Wein- 
berg, coached these witnesses in the story to tell the liquor commission, 
the story implicating the agent. 

The story tended to show that the agent was drunk, and that he 
provoked the trouble, and that he was posing as a truckdriver, and he 
pulled a gun and they had to defend themselves. 

Incidentally, all this information was passed onto the proper 
authorities at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what I was going to ask you. After each 
day, or after these conversations took place and you learned this 
information, did you make a memorandum on it ? 

Mr. Morris. We made records and written reports on most of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was ail given to the police department? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. The memorandum that you made at the time is 
available to you, is that right? 

Mr. Morris. They should be, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. But, I mean, you have reviewed them, the 
memorandums. 

Mr. Morris. Yes,sir, have. Ihave notes on them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Duffy was one of those who was working 
with you on the case? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were actually conducting some of the sur- 
veillances ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the testimony that the lieutenant has given is 
correct as you know it ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wrote some of the reports at the time? 

Mr. Durry. Idid. My specific job was to compile summary reports. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And these various individuals that have been dis- 
cussed were actively engaged in setting up this association, both the 
restaurant and the tavern, is that right? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. They were the top ones, and are disclosed in 
the various summary reports of the officers who conducted the 
investigation at the time. 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have examined those reports 
which the staff of the committee received from the police department. 
The police department has been very cooperative. 

Did they start out to make an approach to any of these restaurants ? 
Would you tell the committee what happened about that? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, you left us in the middle of a 
“Whodunit.” I would like to see if they succeeded in framing the 
Government agent or succeeded in getting the license restored. 

Mr. Morris. No. As I mentioned, Senator, we reported the infor- 
mation to the proper authorities, and the license was not restored. 
The Government agent was cleared. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. What I was asking was: When they started to go 
out, did Weinberg or Labriola start to use some of the big boys’ names 
and get into diffic ulty ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I told you that we learned through Weinberg that Hunt 
— actually the boss, but Hunt insisted that his name be kept out 
of it. If Labriola had any trouble he was not to contact Hunt or 
Santen Hunt’s name in any manner, but to contact the Ben Warner, 
who was more or less of a lieutenant or a messenger for Hunt. In deal- 
ing with Bruno Roti, on the South Side, however, Hunt, in an effort to 
impress Roti, 1 imagine—or, rather, W ‘einberg i in an effort to impress 
Roti did mention that Hunt was the boss, that he was behind all of 
this. 

That so infuriated Hunt that Weinberg was in real hot water. I 
think it had a lot to do with the failure of their operation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it afterward discussed as to whether they were 
in hot water or not ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. In fact, Greenfield thought it was the end of the 
association. Tle made that remark on occasion. Then, too, these fel- 
lows had internal trouble. They were not getting along among them- 
selves. We made every effort we could to ‘keep them from becoming 
too strong. 

For instance, in the tavern association deal, there are, and at that 
time there were, a number of other tavern associations around the 
Chicago area, some of them that were organized on real sound prin- 
ciples, and for the benefit of everybody concerned, with no protection 

racket or any other kind of a racket involved. 

Where we knew this to be a fact—you see, this Federated Liquor 
Dealer joined an association of taverns. Their idea was to get into 
the association and by rigging an election gain control of the « council 
of the association. So where we thought it was prudent, we talked 
to people we thought we could trust, told them the background of the 
federated association, and in most instances we were able to prevent 
Weinberg and his cohorts from getting very far. 

Of course, sometimes it backfired. On 1 or 2 occasions we told the 
wrong people and the information got back to Weinberg and Green- 
field; in fact, I received a telephone call from Mr. Greenfield in which 
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he threatened to bring some kind of legal action against me because 
I was maligning his character. 

Someone who I talked to had told him just what I had told them. 
They never had any idea that we were as close as we were. They didn’t 
know that we knew their activities. 

Mr. Kennepy. What ultimately happened with the association in 
their attempts to organize ¢ 

Mr. Morris. ‘They left the offices at 10 North Clark. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did they do that ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, they had failed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why had they failed ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Because of our harassment and the internal trouble. 
Bernberg realized—Bernberg is not the criminal type. You see, he 
is just a smart guy that thought he had a chance to make some money. 
He is not, in my opinion, the criminal type, he is just a fellow, an 
opportunist looking for an easy buck. He fell out with Weinberg. 
Greenfield also fell out with Weinberg and Bernberg. 

Weinberg and Labriola moved out to the county, out to Elmhurst, 
I think it was; Elmwood Park. They formed another association 
which operated out in the country. Of course, that was out of our 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kennepy. The same kind of operation 4 

Mr. Morris. That is right. They apparently had some kind of 
success out there. They became important enough to get killed. They 
were both found dead. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were they killed ? 

Mr. Morris. They were poisoned. It is a new wrinkle in gang 
killing. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you find them? Where were they? 

Mr. Morris. They were dumped. They were placed in the trunk of 
an automobile and dumped in one of the districts on the far North- 
west Side. 

Mr. Kennepy. Both of them ? 

Mr. Morris. Both in the trunk of an automobile. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then in the course of the conversation there, did 
they say that there were disputes going on amongst the syndicate ? 

Mr. Morrts. We learned in listening to Weinberg talk to the repre- 
sentatives of different factors of the city that there was apparently 
some internal dissension in the syndicate. They talked partic ularly 
about a group that they identified as the “Young Bloods,” who were 
not satisfied with what they were getting. 

They said “These old fellows,” meaning, I suppose, Accardo, Guzik, 
—— some of the old established hoods, had things pretty well 

rapped up; they didn’t want any violence because it brought a lot 
of heat on their operations. They were hoping that some kind of 
trouble would flare up among the gang chieftains and they would kill 
each other off, so it would make it better for the younger fellows. The 
Young Bloods in particular were supposed to be responsible for a lot 

of violence. 

There was a Negro policy operator, an independent policy operator 
on the South Side. His name was Roe. 

An attempt was made to kidnap him. In the attempt, Marshall 
Caifano’s brother, a person known as “Fat Lenny” Caifano, was killed 
either by Roe or somebody with Roe. 
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Shortly after, all within a matter of months, Roe was killed. Ac- 
cording to the conversations we had heard Weinberg and his asso- 
ciates t taking part in, the Young Bloods, that is, Marshall Caifano, 
“Teets” Bataglia, “Smokes” Solosio, were responsible for the Roe 
killing, and the higher authorities, the older fellows in the outfit, did 
not like that at all. They did not like that violence. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was “Mooney” Giancana also one of them? 

Mr. Morris. He was another one. I omitted his name. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was considered amongst the Young Bloods? 

Mr. Morris. He is considered now next to Accardo. 

Mr. Kennepy. Specifically, do you have memoranda showing the 
conversations that took place while Robert Greenfield was present 2 
Were there a number of conversations about these activities while 
Greenfield himself was present ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you just give us some examples of that? 

He is going to be a witness, I expect, this afternoon. In the 
informal interviews, he has denied everything to do with this, as far 
as these names being discussed. I want to find out whether your 
memoranda show to the contrary. I think you testified that he would 
take the position, as labor consultant for this group, until he had 
assurance that the group was backed by the syndicate ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that he was told about the dinner with Accardo, 
the contact that was made with Accardo? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. This is an excerpt from one of the 

reports— 
Prior to Greenfield accepting the position as labor counsel for these associations, 
Greenfield was anxious to learn whether Weinberg had the proper connections 
with the underworld elements, and Weinberg assured Greenfield that the neces- 
sary arrangements had been made with the proper people. 

On one occasion, on returning from lunch, Weinberg and Bernberg informed 
Greenfield that they had dined with Tony Accardo, who had given them the 
official go-ahead. 

Mr. Krennepy. Were there occasions where Weinberg was heard to 
caution Greenfield and Bernberg never to mention the names of certain 
individuals? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Amongst whom were Labriola and—— 

Mr. Morris. Tony Mirro. 

Mr. Kennepy. James Cowboy Mirro? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was Greenfield that reported about the threats 
to his wife? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was Teitelbaum present when it was discussed 
as to how they were killed ? 

Mr. Morris. I don’t think he was; no. I don’t think he was present 
when the fact that Labriola had intended to push him out the window. 
Greenfield was not present on that occasion. 

Mr. Krennepy. Was he present when it was discussed about taking 
over the tavern associations, the other rival tavern associations? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who else was present during that conversation ? 
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Mr. Morris. Bernberg and a fellow by the name of Bartolo. Bar- 
tolo, I think, was head of another association, a liquor association. 

Mr. Kennepy. And how did they say they were going to do it? 

Mr. Morris. By joining the council of associations and rigging an 
election and getting their own people at the head of all these associa- 
tions, and thereby taking it all over. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was Greenfield then going to be installed as 
the counsel ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. He would be the general counsel for all 
of the associations. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Bernberg was also to have a position with that 
group ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was going to have the position of what? 

Mr. Morris. His position was, I think, the same, as general man- 
ager or 

Mr. Kennepy. Executive director ? 

Mr. Morris. Executive director, right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Greenfield was one of those that participated 
in coaching these witnesses in order to frame the Government agent? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So Greenfield played a prominent role? 

Mr. Morris. A very, very, very important role; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And knew everything that was going on in the dis- 
cussion of the syndicate? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said you did not feel that Bernberg was closely 
involved with these kinds of people, but was he also aware / 

Mr. Morris. He knew what was going on. He did not hesitate at 
all to deal with anybody. In fact, he was just as anxious as anybody 
to have the right backing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he actually present when Ross Prio, when there 
was discussion about Ross Prio? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; I think when Eddie Sturch was there, Bernberg 
was present. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is a notation here of a meeting with Ross Prio 
at which Weinberg and Greenberg were present, and he insisted that 
if he came into the deal, he would insist on placing one of his men 
in Weinberg’s office. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So Prio also was well aware of the whole arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was indicated that some of these young bloods, 
Caifono and this other group, were also aware of what was going on 
in these various areas? 

Mr. Morris. They would have to be, if they hoped to get any place 
with any kind of an association, in their territory. They would have 
to be in on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And specifically “Teets” Bataglia was aware of it, 
because he was holding the situation up on the West Side? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

(At this point, Senator Curtis withdrew from the hearing room.) 
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Mr. Kennepy. Are there any other parts of this that we should 
cover ? 

Mr. Morris. No; I think as far as the information we covered, it 
encompasses about all I know of this particular incident, or this effort 
on their part to form a new association. 

The CHarrMan. Just by way of information, are any of these mur- 
ders referred to solved ¢ 

Has anyone been convicted or punished for them ? 

Mr. Morris. The murders for Weinberg and Labriola have never 
been solved ; no, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Senator Munpr. From your background of contacts in this whole 
operation and what you heard and saw and what you learned, what 
would you say was the motivating factor that induced these fellows to 
try to form this new restaurant association? Were they going to shake 
down the restaurant people? 

Were they going to shake down the union? Were they going to be 
in collusion with either the union or management ? 

What was the overall target that they had in mind ? 

Mr. Morris. From what we learned, Senator, they would have to 
have the cooperation of the union to operate. 

Senator Munpr. They would have to have that? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. And what were they going todo? Were they going 
to go into collusion, then, with disreputable union officials, I presume? 
Were they going to shake down the employees, or were they going to 
shake down the restaurant owners ? 

Mr. Morris. I imagine the same principle on which the other as- 
soication operated. There would be funds available for labor relations 
work. Ifa person had labor trouble, it could be settled if you talked to 
the right people. 

Senator Munpr. Was it a racket established on the basis that they 
would be sure that there would be labor troubles that needed to be 
settled? Were they going to use the union contacts to create the labor 
difficulties artificially, and then go to the owner of the restaurant and 
say “Look, Brother, you are in trouble, and we can get you out.” Is 
that what they were going to do? 

Mr. Morris. That was the original idea, to gain attention and sup- 
port from individual managements. 

To promote trouble. Teitelbaum would not be able to settle it, 
but they would. That would hurt Teitelbaum’s prestige and build 
them up. 

Senator Munpr. Was Teitelbaum’s outfit operating on the selfsame 
formula? Did they have contacts also with union officials where they 
went out and created trouble and then found an answer to their 
trouble, collected some money, and created more trouble, so you have 
sort of a self-perpetuating mechanism ? 

Mr. Morris. I couldn’t speak with any degree of authority about 
Teitelbaum and the Chicago Restaurant Association. Teitelbaum was 
about out of the picture when I came into it. 

Senator Munpr. Isee. 

But this was nothing more or less than a shakedown racket ? 

Mr. Morris. A protection racket, I think, would be the best way 
to describe it. 
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Senator Munpr. Define what you mean by a protection racket. 

Mr. Morris. Well, a person could conduct his business if he belonged 
to the right association without any fe sar of union trouble or any other 
type of violence. 

oder Munpr. But apparently the union trouble that you are 

talking about was the union trouble that was inspired by the people 
who were supposed to fix it up. 

Mr. Morris. To gain recognition, originally, that was the plan. But 
after that, after they got enough members, I suppose they would take 
care of routine labor troubles that might arise. 

Of course, their members would have to pay the regular dues to 
keep them going. 

Senator Munpr. What motivation was there for the disreputable 
union officials ? 

Did they get cut in on the take from this racket ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, I suppose. I don’t know, not having—I never 
got a chance to listen in on the union officials, like we did W einberg 
and his group. 

Senator Munpr. I mean, there would have to be motivation from 
them. 

Mr. Morris. But from the experience in other fields, the prime 
motive seems to be money. They don’t do anything for nothing. 

Senator Munpr. You are a pretty wise old law-enforcement official, 
and you certainly did a fine job of penetrating this apparatus. If you 
were going to put on your hat now as a lobbyist instead of a detective, 
how would you suggest that the C ongress of the United States act or 
legislate to make less likely the kind of racket that your investigation 
helped to solve ? 

Mr. Morris. To be perfectly frank, Senator, I think that question 
is entirely out of my field. It involves labor and management. I do 
not profess any knowledge or enough knowledge to even attempt 
to 





Senator Munpr. We have to find a better answer. After all of your 
diligence and hard work, about all you succeeded in doing was driving 
them out of the jurisdiction in which you had competency, over into 
the county jurisdiction. 

Mr. Morris. I think we performed a very useful police function. 
We prevented a lot of crime. 

Senator Munopr. I do, too; after all, you got them out of the city 
and got them into the county. There are fewer people in the county 
so fewer people got hurt. That isn’t the ultimate answer. I am trying 
to find something that is a little more successful than to just make 
gypsies out of the racketeers. 

Mr. Morris. I couldn’t advise you on it. 

Senator Munpr. How about you, Mr. Duffy, have you any ideas? 

Mr. Durry. No,sir. Iam inagreement with the lieutenants. 

Senator Munpr. Well, we find mobsters, who are naturalized citi- 
zens, creating crimes. Why don’t we deport them? Something hap- 
pens. We find out that you have a racket of this kind, and when it is 
exposed, what do we do to correct it? I am interested, as you are, to 
cure this. 

I recognize this is out of your field. You have done a fine job in the 
field in which you do work. However, I thought that maybe you 
could think of some scheme that the Congress could legislate on. We 
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are a legislative body. We are going to run out of money and out of 
investigators after a while from exposing these things. We have to 
think of some kind of legislation to stop this. 

Mr. Morris. If I think of anything, I will be happy to let you know, 
Senator. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Mr. Krennepy. I believe you wrote a summary of what you felt in 
conclusion. 

Mr. Morris. I didn’t writeit. In fact, Detective Duffy did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you read what you wrote about it at the 
time ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I think it sums it up very well. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you agree with what it states ? 

Mr. Morris. I certainly do. 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Would you read that ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

In conclusion, it might be well to note that it is quite evident that these associa- 
tions were instigated by the underworld elements to act in collusion with the 
union and that the ultimate intention of these associations was to seize control 
of the liquor industry. 

The overall plan was to eventually take over the wholesalers and distributors’ 
associations and to form a statewide association representing all levels of the 
industry. Once this was accomplished, it would then be possible to extort a cer- 
tain percentage of every barrel and case of beer distributed in the State. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wrote that, did you ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When was that written? How long ago? 

Mr. Durry. In 1953. 

The CuarrMan. 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you just tell us as a general situation, then 
is this modus operandi that you feel is followed by some of these 
racketeers and gangsters, that this is way that they operate / 

Mr. Morris. Well, it was in this instance. 

Mr. Kennepy. From your experience with them, would this be the 
way that they would try to take over ¢ 

Mr. Morris. That is right, there is no independent operation. If 
they operate as a syndicate unit, they have to have the O. K. from 
the proper source. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they move in on these associations and make 
a collusive arrangement with the labor union; is that part of the 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Morris. In my experience in these kind of investigations, it 
has been, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Krennepy. So you were able to get a good example or a close 
look at operations such as this while it was actually going on, and 
you were able to move in and break it up. You are no longer with the 
intelligence section ? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been gone? 

Mr. Morris. The unit was disbanded in the early part of 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have not been working in that? 

Mr. Morris. No. I have another investigation equally tough; the 
murder of the three boys whose bodies were found outside of Chicago 
in 1955. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Do you think that an intelligence division such as 
you were operating is a helpful organization in a city? 

Mr. Morris. I don’t see how a police department could operate ef- 
ficiently without it. 

Senator Munpr. Is wiretapping legal in Chicago? 

Mr. Morris. I didn’t get the question. 

Senator Munpr. Is wiretapping legal in Illinois? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. Now it is illegal in Illinois now to record any 
type of conversation unless the person whose voice is being recorded 
agrees to it. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think it would be helpful in law enforce- 
ment if proper law enforcement officials were given the right to en- 

gage in wiretapping and to produce it as evidence? 

Mr. Morris. [ think it would be ver y beneficial to law enforcement 
officers. Law enforcement officers never attempt to injure innocent 
people. Innocent people have nothing to hide. With this new law 
that was passed by the last legislature, it deals with electronic listen- 
ing devices. It is illegal to record any type of conversation, unless 
the person whose voice is being recorded permits it. I had a case 
not too long ago where a woman was being extorted. She had paid 
off a certain amount and the extortioner was coming back for more. 
She lived in a very small apartment where it was impossib le to put 
somebody into the apartment to overhear the conversation of the 
extortionist. 

We could not use a recorder to record his voice for evidence pur- 
poses, because it was a violation of the law. 

Senator Munpr. On that point, it seems to me that this trying to 
exterminate these rackets that we are talking about, that if properly 
identified, authorized representatives of the law could collect this 
evidence, which you can collect, but could use it in court, that it would 
be a big step in protecting the public. 

Mr. Morris. Absolutely. 

Senator Munpr. In saying that, I am not trying to legalize wire- 
tapping by congressional committees. That would be bad. 

Senator Ervin. Lieutenant, have you ever thought that the human 
mind works in a peculiar way on these things? For example, under 
the law, if you can listen with your ear and hear some thing with your 

ear, that is admissible in court. But if you hear something by means 
of an instrument, that is inadmissible. If one of them is so bad, why 
isn’t the other so bad ? 

Mr. Morris. That is what I can’t figure out. It is the same as using 
fieldglasses to improve your vision. 

Senator Ervin. The human mind works in wonderful ways. It is 
wrong to kill a man with poisonous gas but it is all right to kill him 
with a blockbuster or kill him with a bayonet. We have very good 
people who get so solicitous about the rights of privacy that they are 
against these laws of w iretapping. 

But it has never occurred to them that there is really no funda- 
mental difference between wiretapping with an instrument and hearing 
it with your ear. 

One is perfectly all right and the other is all wrong. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Senator Mv nor. Actu: rally, Senator, wouldn’t it seem to you as it 
would to me, that between the two, even the crook who has been con- 
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victed by his own wiretap would be safer than if someone could frame 
him and say that he heard it over his ear ? 

Senator Ervin. That is right. The use of the instrument would 
minimize the danger of not getting an accurate recording. 

Senator Munpr. Precisely. 

The Cuarrman. Isthere anything further ? 

Senator Munpr. My address is 248 Senate Office Building, if you 
decide to write me your suggestions. 

Mr. Morris. I will, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to say that the lieutenant has been most 
helpful in the course of this investigation in Chicago, and Mr. Duffy, 
also. 

We are very appreciative of the assistance you have given, as well 
as the rest of the Chicago Police Department. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Greenfield is the next witness. 

The Cuatrman. Be sworn, please. 

Do you solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this Sen 
ate committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT S. GREENFIELD, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL, STANFORD CLINTON 


Mr. Crurnron. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I would like to 
make a very brief statement. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Greenfield, will you state your name, your place of residence, 
and your business or occupation ? 

Mr. GreenFIeLp. Robert S. Greenfield, 9 East Huron Street, attor- 
ney specializing in insurance. 

The CHarrMan. You have counsel present / 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes; I do. 

The Cramman. Identify yourself for the record, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Cirntron. My name is Stanford Clinton. I am an attorney at 
law, licensed to practice in the State of Illinois. My office is in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Cuatrman. I believe you said you had a brief statement you 
wished to make? 

Mr. Crrntron. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. May I say immediately 
that this witness will respond fully and responsively to the questions of 
the committee and its distinguished counsel. However, as a matter of 
fairness, I want to say at the very beginning that it would be, I think, 
a very simple thing to demonstrate to any reasonable group of men 
that Lieutenant Morris, who preceded Mr. Greenfield on the stand, is 
utterly incapable of belief on the stand. 

The Cuamman. Utterly what? 

Mr. Ciinton. He is not worthy of credit on the stand. 

The CuarrMan. Justamomentnow. Justa moment. 

Mr. Curn'ton. He said 

The CuarrMan. Wait a minute. That may be your opinion of it, 
and you are entitled to judge him as you care to. 

Mr. Ciinton. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. But that is not a proper statement for counsel to 
make here. 

Mr. Cirnton. May I just add two other things and I will depart 
from it. 

Mr. Greenfield earned, may I say, the enmity of Lieutenant Morris 
because of his activities in obtaining passage in the State of [linois 
of legislation which 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully suggest that the coun- 
sel is testifying rather than raising any legal question. 

Mr. Curn'ron. This man has been very badly attacked on the stand, 
Senator. 

Senator Ervin. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, it is the function of 
counsel to testify. 

The Cuamman. The Chair has so ruled. Counsel, I am sure, recog- 
nizes the impropriety of such statements. I want to be tolerant and 
understanding. The witness himself is a lawyer. The witness can 
testify himself as to any motive he may think that the lieutenant may 
have had for his testimony. 

If he disagrees with it and says it is not rue, he may very well state 
his reasons for such belief. But those reasons and any comment in 
that regard, so far as this record is concerned, should be made under 
oath. If counsel wants to give out a statement to the press, or if he 
wants to make a radio speech or something else to talk about it, that 
would be quite all right. It is quite different from a recording of such 
views in a hearing like this. 

The witness will testify, and we will observe his testimony. If 
there is any place, any point, where he wishes to make an expression of 
opinion as to any testimony that was given against him that he may 
regard as derogatory, if he feels that there was some reason for such 
derogatory testimony, some ulterior motive in the giving of such 
testimony, he can speak for himself. He will be speaking under oath. 

Mr. Curnton. Mr. Chairman, may I then hand you, so that it will, 
I think, make his testimony more understandable, an exhibit which 
contains an editorial in the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of Monday, 
February 9, 1953, I have six copies of the document. 

The CHarrmMan. You may hand it to the Chair for the committee’s 
inspection and observation. What you pass to the Chair is not testi- 
mony, nor is it an exhibit. It is simply a matter for the committee’s 
information at present. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Greenfield, you have been an attorney for how 
long ? 

Mr. GreenFrecp. About 25 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you are licensed to practice in Hlinois / 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Since October 1933 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you do now! For whom do you work ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I am associated in the insurance field. 

Mr. Kennepy. With whom? 

Mr. GreenFiecp. Mr. Allan Dorfman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Allan Dorfman ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you do for Allan Dorfman ? 

Mr. GreenFIe.p. I handle the State analysis business insurance, 
corporation insurance 
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Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been associated with him 4 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Four years. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Have you ever been associated with Mr. James 
Weinberg or Paul “Needlenose” Labriola? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No, I have not. 

Mr. Krennepy. Do you know either one of those gentlemen ? 

Mr. Greenriexp. Yes. 

Mr. Krennepy. Which one do you know ? 

Mr. GreenrieLp. I know Mr. Weinberg and I met Labriola once. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever had any dealings with them whatso- 
ever ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. Not in the sense that you are asking the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any dealings whatsoever ¢ 

Mr. Greenrietp. Not in the sense that you are asking the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. What sense do you think I am asking the question ? 

Mr. Greenrrexp. In the sense that I was associated with them in 
any common economic enterprise. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you associated with them in any kind of an 
enterprise ¢ 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never were? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had any common interest of any kind? 

Mr. GreenFIeLp. No, I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never associated with them in any restaurant 
association, or in any liquor association, tavern association ¢ 

Mr. GreenFievp. I never associated with them in any restaurant 
association. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never associated with them in any tavern asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I was associated with Nate Bernberg in the 
Tavern Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. But not with Weinberg or Labriola? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. They injected themselves into the picture. 

Mr. Krennepy. What did they do when they injected themselves? 
Describe it. 

Mr. GreenrieLp. They succeeded in wrecking the association. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you opposed to them ¢ 

Mr. GreenrFiecp. I certainly was. 

Mr. Kennepy. You tried to keep them out? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. In a manner of speaking, I tried very much to 
keep them out, enough to be threatened with my life. 

Mr. Kennepy. When they become associated with the association, 
did you withdraw ? 

Mr. GreenrrecD. Not immediately. 

Mr. Kennepy. You stayed with it? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I was there in the entire deal for about 10 weeks. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were they able to get into the association ? 

Mr. Greenrretp. I don’t know how they got in. Mr. Bernberg had 
known Mr. Weinberg ever since they were boys. Mr. Weinberg used 
to hang around the office. Mr. Weinberg is what is known in the 
vernacular as a two-bit bum, not any great big syndicate leader in that 
sense. 

I mean to my observation. 
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Mr. Kennepy. When they started to come in and become interested 
in your association, you tried to withdraw; is that right ? 

Mr. GreenFiexp. I first wanted to find out who was threatening my 
family. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you stayed around the association to find that 
out ? 

Mr. GreenFietp. No; I didn’t just stay around the association to 
find that out; it was very important to find out who was calling up a 
10-year-old girl and telling her they were going to kill her. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you think it was? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I thought it was some of the hoodlums. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you think it would be hoodlums ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Because they knew that I was opposed basically 
to any injection of any sy ndicate or hoodlum elements. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was they ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Weinberg. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t understand. Why did you have to stay 
around and work with Weinberg to find that out? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I didn’t work with Weinberg. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you have to stay around then ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. 1 wanted to find where the calls were coming 
from. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were you going to find that out? 

Mr. GreENFIELD. I figured in time somebody would drop something 
and I would find out. 

I have a report here; would you like to read it? Itisnotby me. It 
is by the police. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just want to ask you questions. 

Mr. Greenrietp. Then ask questions. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the information that has come to the 
committee, before you even became associated with the Tavern Asso- 
ciation, you wanted to make sure it was backed by the syndicate; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. That is not correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say that testimony is false; is that right? 

Mr. GreenFietp. That testimony is semifalse. 

Mr. Kennepy. How is it correct and how is it false? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I received a call on January 5, 1953, at my home. 
That is, my wife received a call. I first met these people, when I got 
involved with the association, 2 weeks previously. In this call, my 
wife was told that if I did not stop interfering, I would be found 
dead in the back of a trunk. 

That same call came that night and it was told to my 10-year-old 
daughter at that time. I reported this incident to the Glencoe 
police. I asked them after several calls to put a watch on my phone, 
to see if they could trace where the calls were coming from. 

This they did. This is a report of the police dated January 25, 
1953. May I read it? 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t think that that answers the question as to 
why you were being associated with this group ? 

Mr. Greenrievp. After these calls came, I wanted to find out where 
they were coming from and who was threatening my family and 
myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes? 
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Mr. GREENFIELD. That is why I used to ask Weinberg was he in 
with a syndicate and was he really being backed by them ? 

I never really believed it, because I knew he never had change for 
the right time, if I may use the vernacular. But I wanted to see if, 
maybe, if he knew, because I was meeting with other people who were 
interested in a basic objective of doing away with the revocation of 
licenses by police captains, and shakedowns, that maybe there was 
some other interference that somebody knew about and were threaten- 
ing me. 

Mr. Krennepy. So, you kept asking him about whether these syn- 
dicate hoodlums were involved with him ¢ 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I didn’t keep asking him. He kept telling me. 

Mr. Kennepy. He kept telling you that they were backing him? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you just get out of the thing right away, 
then ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, in the first place, I knew, from knowing 
the little I know about him, that he was the same type of fellow 
as some of these broken-down precinct captains who tell you that they 
have just talked to Dwight Eisenhower, and that he had no basic 
weight anywhere. 

Mr. Kennepy. W hy did you stay with them? 

Mr. GreenFievp. I didn’t stay with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. You kept staying with him, and he was saying he 
was backed by the syndicate, backe d by these hoodlums, sae you kept 
going back for more. 

Mr. GreENFIBLD. But I did not stay with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. You kept coming back to be with him 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I didn't come back. I was doing a survey on 
shakedowns of taverns by police in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then why did you stay with Mr. Weinberg ? 

Mr. Greenriexp. I didn’t come back to the office. . I didn’t see him 
more than 7 or 8 times. 

Mr. Kennepy. He kept telling you that he was backed by the 
syndicate. 

Mr. GreENFIELD. He didnt’ tell me that. I said he kept telling me 
that he had a lot of connections. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would you, as an honest, upright attorney, 
be associated with this kind of a group? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I was not associated with that kind of a group. 
I did not take any money from the group. I never was paid a fee 
by the group. I never received a dollar in contribution from the group. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you turn the facts over to the police that Wein- 
berg and Labriola said they were backed by the syndicate? 

Mr. GreenFieip. Did I turn it over to the police ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr Greenripip. No; I did not turn it over to the police. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not turn any of this information over to 
any law-enforcement official ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I did not turn it over, because I knew it was not so. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were telling you this was so. 

Mr. GreenrFievp. I don’t believe every crackpot that tells me some- 
thing. 

Mr. Kenerepy. I don’t understand why you associated with them. 
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Mr. Greenrrevp. I did not associate with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. You saw them 6 or 8 times. You were at the office. 
You saw he was a crackpot. You said he was part of the syndicate, 
and you thought he was off his rocker, and you did not turn it over 
to the police, but went back to his office. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I did not go to his office. It was not his office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, the association’s office. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. The association’s office was Mr. Bernberg’s office, 
and it was organized by other people. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you break off, then ? 

Mr. Greenrrecp. I did break off, when I finished the job I set 
out to do 

Mr. Kennepy. And these conversations? What about the situa- 
tion of coaching these witnesses to give testimony against a Govern- 
ment official? Is that incorrect, also? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. That is a complete and unadulterated lie. As a 
matter of fact, this case that Lieutenant Morris pointed out, the 
license was not revoked. We won in every court. It was appealed all 
the way up to the circuit court. Present Chief Justice Cornelius 
Harrington, in his decision, stated that he could not, for the life of 
him, understand how any official could have believed the perjured 
testimony of the Government witness. This is in the record. 

Mr. KenNepy. You were not in there coaching, you and Weinberg 
coaching witnesses to give false testimony against this Government 
official ? 

Mr. GreenFrevp. I have never coached the witnesses in the Red 
Wagon case. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, that testimony of Lieutenant and Mr. Duffy is 
false? Is that correct? 

Mr. GreenFievb. In a thorough investigation, you could easily 
obtain a record of the hearings before the Illinois Liquor Commis- 
sion 

Mr. Kennepy. I just asked you a question. 

Mr. GreeNnrrecp. Yes; it is completely false. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many members did the retail liquor dealers’ 
association obtain ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I don’t know. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did you get a number of them, or a few members? 

Mr. Greenrietp. I don’t know. I did not work on membership. 

Mr. Kennepvy. Did you testify before the crime committee in Chi- 
cago, the Big Nine Crime Commission ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell them what the membership was? 

Mr. Greenrrevp. I told them what they told me their membership 
would be, or was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you testify that they had a membership of 
1,500 ? 

Mr. Greenrievp. I might have. 

Mr. Kennepy. The membership was, actually, 5 or 6 members, and 
you told the crime committee, under oath, as I understand it, that 
they had a membership of 1,500. 

Mr. Greenrietp. Did I? How come Lieutenant Morris didn’t tes- 
tify before the crime commission what he testified today ? 
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Mr. Kennepy. I am asking; is that correct or not, that you told 
them they had a membership of 1,500? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. The conglomer ation of the membership that be- 
longed to the association, of various groups that were meeting at 
that time, because of shakedowns by police, comprised a little over 
1,500 members. 

Mr. Kennepy. You keep talking about the shakedowns by police. 
I am asking you if the Federated Retail Liquor Dealers Association, 
which you discussed, if you testified that that membership was some 
1,500. Actually, they had 5 or 6 members. 

Mr. GreenFietp. I don’t know how many members they had, but 
the amount of people interested in the conglomeration of associations, 
what we were ice that is, to pass a law for a hearing for revocation 
of license, amounted to 1,500. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was a very peculiar testimony before that. 

Mr. GreenFrexp. I think more peculiar was the fact that Lieutenant 
Morris did not even testify. With the knowledge he gave you tonight, 
he could have blown that bombing in Chicago. Why did he wait 
until today? Why did he wait 5 years? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a question you should ask the Chicago Police 
Department. 

Mr. GreenrretD. Maybe he was psychic. Maybe he knew in 5 years 
there would be a committee or something. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t think so. How many members did the Fed- 
erated Retail Liquor Dealers Association have? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t have any idea? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I don’t have any idea, 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you say that when you were asked before the 
Big Nine Committee? 

Mr. GreenFievp. I don’t remember what I said before the Big Nine 
Committee. There was only one point I had before the Big Nine 
Committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said they had 1,500. Why didn’t you say then 
you did not know? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. We went into that before, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. I ppb understand your answers. 

Mr. Greenrievd. I don’t understand your source of questions. Do 
you want the truth, or do you want to do something to prove Mr. 
Morris i is a great mi an ? 

The Carman. Just a moment. You are a lawyer, and you know 
how to answer questions. I suggest that you answer the questions 
asked you; have your answer directly responsive to the question, and, 
if you wish to elaborate, you may do so. 

Mr. Greenriecp. All right, sir; that is fair enough. 

The Cuamman, I want to ask you 2 or 3 questions at this point. 
What was the Federated Liquor Dealers Association ? 

Mr. GreenFievpd. It was a retail liquor association organized by 
people I did not know, except Mr. Bernberg, whom I met. 

The CHarrman. Were you a member of the association ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. No, sir; I was never a member of the association. 

The CHatrMAN. Were you one of the organizers of the association? 
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Mr. Greenrie.p. No, sir; I was never an organizer of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Cuatrman. Were you general counsel for the association ¢ 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No,sir. I was never paid a fee. 

The CHatrMan. Were you to be general counsel for the association ? 

Mr. GreenFiexp. I hoped to be. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you were helping to organize it, 
legal counsel to it in the process of organization, with a view of 
becoming general counsel of it ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Not just for that, Senator McClellan. 

‘The CHatrman. Well, was that a part of it ? 

Mr. Greenrievp. Part of it. There were various other associations, 
ta vern associations. 

The Cuarrman. All right. In the course of that project, and your 
participation in it, for that purpose and whatever other purpose, did 
you have information from time to time as to the progress it was 
making toward your organization ? 

Mr. GreEnFieELD. No; I did not. Except after an editorial appeared 
in the newspapers of C *hicago, based upon a report that I wrote and 
submitted to the State’s attorney, to the Chicago Crime Commission, 
and to other civic bodies in C hicago, and to all newspapers. 

The Cuarrman. What I am trying to find out is, 1f you were in- 
volved in it, to what extent. As I understand you, you were helping 
or counseling in the organization of it. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. That is not true, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Well, what were you doing ? 

Mr. Greenrievp. I was counseling in the developing of a public- 
relations platform to put before the city of Chicago, which was at 
that time in the heat of anger over the crime wave and police 
corruption. 

The Cuamman. What connection does that have, then, with the 
Federated Retail Liquor Dealers Association ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. None whatsoever, except that they were part—— 

The Cuarrman. All right. I am not talking about that. I am 
talking about your connection with the Federated Retail Liquor 
Dealers Association. What connection did you have with it? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I represented them, as the springboard for putting 
out this publication report. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you were to become its general 
counsel if the organization of it succeeded ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, that was their 

The Cuamman. Did you or did you not, or were you or were you 
not ? 

Mr. GreenFiecp. I hoped to be. 

The CHatmrmMan. That was a part of the arrangement and under- 
standing ; that you were to become the general counsel of it, if the 
project succeeded 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

The Cuamman. All right. In the course of that, with that under- 
standing and with your employment in that capacity, although you 
said you never got a fee, did you draw up its articles of incorpors ration ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. No, sir; that was already organized when I met 
hin. 
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The Cuarrman. They were already organized ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know who drew their articles of incorpora- 
tion up ? 

Mr. GreEnrietp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What service did you perform, then, in assisting it 
to get organized ? 

Mr. Greenriexp. I performed no service in the assisting of the or- 
ganization, itself. 

The Crairman. Did you assist or did you attend meetings of mem- 
bers of it or those who were promoting the organization of it? 

Mr. GreENFIELD. No, I did not. 

The Cnarmman. Where did you meet these people, Weinberg and 

zabriolo? You said that you saw them some 7 or 8 times. Where 
did you meet with them ? 

Mr. GreenFiecp. I first met Mr. Weinberg in Mr. Abraham Teitel- 
baum’s office. I was there on a matter of an oil deal, having nothing 
to do with the restaurant associations or anything else. 

The CHairmMan. Who contacted you to get you into it to be the chief 
counsel ? 

Mr. Greenrrecp. I was trying a case before a superior court judge 
in Chicago on a revocation of a license. I had filed an injunction and 
it had been granted. The newspapers wrote it up the following day 
and we had another hearing and when I came out of that he earing this 
man came up tome, Weinberg. 

The Cuarmman. Weinberg contacted you ? 

Mr. Greenrievp. Yes, sir; in the courtroom. He said, “Do you re- 
member me,” and I said, “I do not,” and he said, “My name is James 
Hill, I met you once at Mr. Teitelbaum’s office.” And so I said, “Yes,’ 
still not remembering. He said, “We are very much interested i in the 
stand you are taking on revocation of licenses. There are quite a few 
associations that have been worr ied about this and none of their lead- 
ers have done anything. There is an association that I know and they 
would like to meet with you and how about meeting with them and 
maybe we can get together.’ 

He brought me up to the Federated, where I met Nate Bernberg. 

The Cuatrman. In whose office was that ? 

Mr. Greenrretp. Nate Bernberg’s office. 

The CHatrmMan. You were in Bernberg’s office ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Is that the first time that you met with the group 
that was promoting this project? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Cramrman. Who was present ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. Mr. Nate Bernberg. 

The Cuatrman. Who else? 

Mr. Greenriecp. That is all I remember, and Mr. Bernberg, and his 
name at that time was Hill. 

The Cratrman. You, Hill or Weinberg, and Bernberg, is that 

right, the three of you were present ? 

‘Mr. Greenrievp. Y es, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. What did you discuss ? 

Mr. Greenriecp. They discussed or Mr. Bernberg said he had sev- 
eral people who were tavernkeepers who had organized the association 
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with him, and one of their main problems was that since the closing 
up of bookies by the Kefauver committee, as a result of that commit- 
tee’s findings, policemen were now using shakedowns in taverns in 
order to take their graft, and that because a revocation of a license 
could be had without a hearing that the interim between the revoca- 
tion and the hearing lasting as long as from 2 to 6 weeks, would put 
the average tavern owner out of business. 

They were interested in seeing if they could change the ordinance 
of Cook County to where a man would be given a hearing before a 
revocation. , 

The Cuarrman. Were you employed at that time? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No; I wasn’t employed at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Did you join up with them in the project at that 
time ? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. No, I did not. 

The Cuarrman. When did you join with them ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Subsequently, several days later, or something like 
that, I ran into a couple of other people who were in the liquor 
industry. 

The CHatrmMan. Who were they ? 

Mr. GreenFiecp. I don’t remember. 

The Cuarrman. Well, did they become a part of the promoters of 
this project ? 

Mr. GreenFietp. They were interested in the changing of the law. 

The Cuairman. Youdon’t know their names ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I remember one. 

The Cuarrman. Let us have it. 

Mr. Greenrietp. Henry Morgan. 

The Cuarrman. What did he do? 

Mr. Greenrie.p. He isa beer distributor. 

The Cuarrman. When did you next meet with the group ? 

Mr. GreenFietp. I met with them when they brought in a case of 
the Red Wagon, revocation of license. 

The Cuarrman. How long was that after your first meeting with 
them ? 

Mr. Greenrtetp. I don’t really remember, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. Just a few days? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. It might have been a week. 

The CuarrMan. It might have been a week ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who was present at that meeting ? 

Mr. GrrenrieLp. The proprietor, Mr. Bernberg, I believe, and Mr. 
Hill or Weinberg. 

The Cuamrman. The same three of you? 

Mr. GreenFietp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Together with the proprietor ? 

Mr. GreenFrerp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was the proprietor’s name ? 

Mr. Greenrieip. I don’t remember. 

The Crrarrman. What did you do at that meeting? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. He told me what had occurred and why his license 
was revoked, and he asked me if I would handle the case, and I said 
I would. 
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The CHarrman. You were employed to handle his case at that time. 
What else occurred ¢ 

Mr. GreenFievp. I was then given another case. 

The Cuarrman. By whom? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. By the association, the Federated. 

The Cuarrman. Who of the association gave you another case ? 

Mr. Greenrievp. I don’t remember. 

The CuarrmMan. You would remember that. 

Mr. GreenFievp. I don’t remember that. 

The CuHarrman. Who? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. It was Bernberg or Hill, and it was 514 years ago. 

The Coatrman. Who were you dealing with at the time? 

Mr. Greenrieip. Mr. Bernberg. 

The Crsarrman. And Hill? 

Mr. Greenrretp. And Hill; yes. 

The Cuatrman. All right; they were representing the association 
at the time ¢ 

Mr. Greenrietp. No; Bernberg was. 

The Cuamman. Bernberg was representing the association ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. So you were dealing with Bernberg, and did he 
give you a case at that time ? 

Mr. Greenriexp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now when was your next meeting ? 

Mr. Greenrretp. Well, then we met maybe half a dozen times after 
that just on general policy. 

The CuatrMan. “We?” is who? 

Mr. Greenrievp. Mr. Bernberg, myself, various other associations, 
and we met at various meeting halls, and we met once in Springfield 
with a statewide organization. 

The Cuarrman. When were you employed by the association, by 
Bernberg or Bist g represented the association ? 

Mr. GREE ENFIELD. I was never really employed by them. 

The Cnuamman. When was it discussed that you would assist 
promoting it and then become its chief counsel ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. On various occasions. 

The Cuamrman. On these different occasions you were discussing the 
prospects of your becoming chief counsel for the association, if it was 
organized; is that right ? 

Mr. Greenrieip. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You had then that contingent interest in it from 
the time they first began discussing it with you ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. No. 

The CHatrman. Well, from the time they first talked to you about 
becoming the counsel for it, you had a contingent interest in its suc 
cess from that time on; did you not? 

Mr. Greenrretp. No, I had a contingent interest in something that 
was greater than that. 

The Cuatrman. I know you may have had other interests, but you 
mean you had no interest in this at any time, notwithstanding the fact 
you were looking forward to being general counsel for it ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. No, I had the hopes of maybe being general coun- 
sel for a tavern association or the liquor group generally. 

The Cuatrman. I am talking about this one particular association. 
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Mr. Greenrietp. This one particular association merely provided 
me a means for entering into the picture of talking about revocation 
of licenses. 

The Cuamman. Well, I think you have testified to that, and I 
don’t want to misrepresent } your testimony, but as I understood your 
testimony you testified definitely that you had anticipated being 
general counsel for the Feder ated Retail Liquor Dealer’s Associ ation. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If its organization was successful ? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And during the promotion of the project you were 
meeting with them and discussing this project with them ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Therefore you kept advised, I am sure, of the 
progress being made? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. Well, progress in a certain sense. 

The Cuairman. Toward the success of it? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And in determining whether it was making prog- 
ress or not, would it not be natural and did it not occur that they did 
discuss the number of members they had been able to obtain up to 
that time? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

The CHarrman. How many members had they obtained up to the 
time when you left it? 

Mr. Greenrietp. When the articles appeared in the newspapers of 
Chicago, editorials supporting the report I had filed with the Crime 
Commission, they had told me that in the last 2 or 3 days or that 
week they received from 600 to 700 telephone calls of tavern propri- 
etors saying they wanted to join because this is the kind of work they 
wanted an association to do. 

The CHatrMan. Well, now let me see. You haven’t answered my 
question. Did they tell you how many members they had? You 
said they told you that they had gotten telephone calls, folks who 
said they wanted to be members. How many members : and did they 
tell you or did you have the information at the time you say you left 
it as to the number of members they actually had in this association ? 

Mr. Greenriep. Well, they might have mentioned around 1,500. 

The Cuarrman. You think they mentioned 1,500? 

Mr. Greenrrecp. They might have. 

The Cramman. They might have or they might have mentioned 
any number, but did they ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. I have no definite recollection at this time, Sen- 
ator. 

The Cuatrman. If they had 1,500 members, they would have a 
pretty good going organization, wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Greenrienp. If they paid their dues, they would. 

The CHarrman. Well, they would hardly last long as members if 
they didn’t pay up. 

Mr. GreenFietp. That is probably why it didn’t last long. 

The Cuatrman. That may be, and they may never have had that 
many members. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. That may be true, too. 

The Cuatrman. You ought to know something about it. 
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Mr. GreenrieLp. Well, no, sir; I am not trying to be argumenta- 
tive, Senator, but I am trying to establish that I had an overall objec- 
tive of pinpointing this. 

The Cuairman. Did you make a statement to the staff today, mem- 
bers of this committee’s staff, that at that time they had no members ? 

Mr. Greenrrerp. I made a statement today ? 

The Carman. Yes, today. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I don’t recall making that statement. 

The Cuairman. Now, if you made a statement about 3 hours ago, 
you would remember it / y 

Mr. Greenrievp. I don’t remember making such a statement. 

The CuHatrman. Did you make it or didn’t you? I can’t accept 
your statement that you can’t remember whether you did or did not 
make such a statement. 

Mr. GreENnFIELD. I would say that I did not make such a statement. 

The Cuarrman. You would say you did not make such a statement ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. That they had no members? 

Mr. Kennepy. As I remember it, they had either no members or 
have a dozen members, or have few members. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I said that or you said that? 

Mr. Kennepy. You said that in the presence of 4 or 5 people, and 
with a transcript being taken. 

Mr. Greenrietp. I said they might have no members or 5 or 6 
members ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Or very few members. 

Mr. GReenFIELD. At what point? 

Mr. Kennepy. When I asked you the question. 

Mr. GreenrieLp. At what point in their organization—the begin- 
ning, or the end ? 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time, anytime, the largest 
number. Did yousay that or not ? 

The Cuamrman. Do you have a transcript? Let us get the tran- 
script in, and we will come back to it when we get through. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember saying that " 

Mr. GreenrieLp. No, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you deny that you said it? 

Mr. Greenriep. I won’t deny it, but I don’t remember saying it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it true or not ? 

Mr. GreenrreLp. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is the statement true that you had very few members 
in the association ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. At one point, there must have been very few. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever have more than very few ? 

Mr. GreenFietp. I wouldn’t know, of my own knowledge. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Greenfield, was this organization that Bern- 
berg was interested in called the Federated Retail Liquor Dealers and 
Tavern Owners’ Association ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Now, do I understand you that you are now telling 
this committee that you were never general counsel for that organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir; I was never paid as general counsel. 

Senator Ervin. I am not asking you that question. I was counsel 
for a lot of people I didn’t get paid for. Iam asking you if you are 
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telling this committee now that you were never general counsel for 
that organization ? 

Mr. GreENFIELD. That is right; I was never general counsel for that 
organization. Do you mean elected general counsel ? 

Senator Ervin. I don’t care whether you were elected or retained or 
whether you assumed the office. Were you ever general counsel ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I was general counsel for that organization for 
about 6 weeks or 8 weeks. 

Senator Ervin. Now, you have sworn here before this committee a 
number of times within the last 30 minutes that you were never general 
counsel for it, didn’ pet 

Mr. GreenFretp. [ said I never received consideration for it. 

Senator Ervin. Did t you say or haven’t you told us a dozen times 
that you were never general counsel for that association but that on 
the contrary you expected or hoped to be? 

Now isn’t that what you swore ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I hoped to be a paid counsel. 

Senator Ervin. Is that the way you put it ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. That is what I meant. 

Senator Ervin. Well, I want to ask you a very simple question. Do 
you swear to this committee that you haven’t testified to us on one or 
more occasions that you were never general counsel for this associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Senator, can I ask you a question ? 

Senator Ervin. You answer mine. 

Mr. GreenFievD. I don’t recall whether I said I was never or that I 
was implying a paid general counsel, a fee or consideration for being 
a general counsel. 

Senator Ervin. Do you mean to tell me that you can’t recall what 
you have been swearing to in the last 15 or 20 minutes ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I don’t remember my exact language. 

Senator Ervin. You are not a layman, and you are a lawyer that is 
interested in being in court, and concerned with the taking of testi- 
mony. Are you now swearing to this committee that you do not recall 
whether or not you have stated repeatedly to this committee that you 
were never general counsel for this organization ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I don’t know my exact language, and I am trying 
to say to you, Senator, that in my own mind I am thinking of a gen- 
eral from the st: undpoint of a paid person with a fee, with a con- 
sideration or retainer, that I wasn’t on that basis. 

Senator Ervin. I am asking you, were you ever general counsel ? 

Mr. GreenrieLp. I was for a time called general counsel. 

Senator Ervin. As a matter of fact, don’t you know that you joined 
Bernberg in issuing a statement in which you represented yourself 
to be general counsel for that organization 

Mr. GrReenFievp. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. And do you know that is set out here in this 
photostatic copy ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Certainly, and I brought those copies. 

Senator Ervin. At the time you issued that statement as general 
counsel with the executive director, Nate Bernberg, you issued that 
statement realizing and expecting that that would stir up interest 
in this organization and you would get members. Didn’t you issue 
it for that purpose? 
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Mr. GREENFIELD. No, sir; not completely. 

Senator Ervin. Well, partially ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, certainly. 

Senator Ervin. In other words you were sort of advertising your- 
self as general counsel, and you were advertising Nate Bernberg as 
the director of the association that was going to clean up everything? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, it did. 

Senator Ervin. It did? I thought you said—— 

Mr. GREENFIELD. The law was passed. 

Senator Ervin. I thought you said that the organization never 
did make a success, 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I am saying that the objective of seeing that there 
was a hearing before revocation is now the law in Cook C ounty. 

Senator Ervin. But what happened to your organization ? 

Mr. GreenFIevp. It died. 

Senator Ervin. It is still dead, is it ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. Is it customary for members of the bar of Illinois 
to issue public statements about matters in expectation that it will 
get them employment as attorneys ¢ 

Mr. GreeNFieLp. Well, that is not putting it in proper language. 

Senator Ervin. You admitted awhile ago that that was partially 
one of the motives which prompted you ‘to join Nate Bernberg in 
this statement ; did you not? 

Mr. Greenrretp. Well, I wouldn’t say that members of the bar 
of any State, whether it be Illinois or your own State, have ever been 
accused as shrinking violets in the hope of getting business. 

Senator Ervin. You haven't answered the question. I asked you 
if you didn’t say awhile ago that was one or partially one of the 
motives that prompted this statement. 

Mr. Greenrietp. The prompting of that editorial or that state- 
ment at that time in Chicago—there were hearings going on, crime 
commission hearings, and it was to see that their public light on an 
avenue of fraudulent graft that should be stopped. 

Senator Ervin. I am going to ask you the same question for the 
third time, and that is this: Did you state a few minutes ago within 
the last 10 minutes that that was one or partially one of the reasons 
why you joined Nate Bernberg in making this statement, that you 
hoped it would bring you clients? 

Mr. Greenrietp. That is fine; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Let the Chair make an observation. I try always 
to be very indulgent with counsel. There is a rule of this committee 
that a witness may have the benefit of counsel as he testifies to advise 
him of his legal rights, but counsel will not be permitted to put words 
in the witness’ mouth. I haven’t heard the words, but I have observed 
that counsel repeatedly, when a question is asked, has a whispered 
conversation with his client. I just simply call counsel’s attention to 
the rule of the committee, which if we find it is being violated will 
be enforced. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Cirnron. May I merely say, Mr. Chairman, I was just trying 
to induce the witness to answer precisely and not give speeches. 

The CnatrmMan. It would be very good to give him that advice. 

Mr. Cuinton. That is what [am trying to do. 
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The Cuatrman. I believe he has that advice. 

Mr. Cuinton. I am trying to get him to answer “Yes” or “No,” 
and that is all. ; 

The Cuarrman. That would be very helpful if you could do that. 

Mr. Cuinton. It is not always easy, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. I have before me a transcript of your conversa- 
tion with the staff of the committee some 2 or 3 hours ago. The 
question was asked, “How many members did they have?” Do you 
remember that question being asked you ¢ 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Frankly, I don’t. 

The Cuatrman. And your answer: 

At that time they had very little. They said they had several hundred, but I 
myself think that they had 15 or 16 taverns. 

Did you make that statement ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You made that statement? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

I may ask you, Is that statement correct, and is it true? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. As far as I know, and it may not be true, and I 
don’t know the exact membership. 

The CuHarrman. In making that statement, you said, “But I think 
that they had 15 to 16 taverns.’ 

Was that your honest judgment as to the progress that had been 
made ? 

Mr. GreenrieLD. That was my judgment at the time I first met 
them. 

The Cuarrman. What was your judgment when you left them ? 

Mr. Greenrretp. When the editorial support of the newspapers, and 
the report of the crime commission supporting it came out, and the flood 
of phone calls that came in that week, I felt that they were well on their 
way with good membership. 

Senator, I just want to point one thing out. I was involved in this 
thing for 10 weeks, and I appeared before the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion voluntarily, and I told my story there, and Lieutenant Morris 
never appeared but he told me when I came out of those hearings that 
T have put manure on the Chicago police and some day he will get even. 
Today in one half hour he took a lawyer who had never been involved 
in anything but banking and insurance and corporate work and made 
him a comrade of the local hooligans and the underworld through 
what he admitted was a broken-down Weinberg who had as much say 
in the underworld and prestige in the underworld as a skid-row bum. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the Chair and the committee will not under- 
take at this time to pass judgment upon the accusations and recrimina- 
tions. Obviously I think it is apparent to all members of the com- 
mittee and others who are listening that there has been such a conflict 
of testimony under oath between you and other witnesses that it is a 
matter that should receive the attention of the Justice Department. 

The transcript with the approval of the committee will be referred 
to the Justice Department for its vigorous attention. 

Mr. Cuintron. May I say we would welcome such an examination, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GreeNnFrieLp. May I present this police report? May I ask you 
an academic question? And you don’t have to answer it. 
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The CuarrMan. I may not know the academic answer. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Would you perhaps, now that you have heard 
all of the testimony, tell me why on January 5, 1953, if I were such 
a great consort of the hoodlums, my family and I would be threatened 
to be killed? This isn’t my record. This is the record of the police 
department of the town. 

The CuairMan. Well, sir, I can’t answer that, except from testi- 
mony that we have heard, gangsters and hoodlums frequently get 
killed without any app: \rent reason. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. If I was the new “white-haired” boy, or I shouldn’t 

say that, of the gangsters, why would they be threatening to kill me? 

The Cuamman. I wouldn't know, but the “white- haired” boy be- 
comes the one who is scalped tomorrow in this racket, and I really 
don’t know why. Let us get off the academic and proceed back, Mr. 
Counsel, to the interr ogation. 

Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I don’t believe there is. I think, of course, this 
witness as we pointed out before testified before the crime committee 
at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Do we have a record of the crime committee ? 

Mr. Kennepy. We are getting the record. 

The Cuarrman. When the record of his testimony before the crime 
committee is received, the official record of it, I will order that that 
record be made exhibit No. 21, for reference. It will be a part of the 
record. 

(Document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 21,” for reference, 
and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

Mr. Krennepy. He does describe himself, according to the report, 
as the attorney for this organization. Yet, according to testimony 
here, these individuals with whom he was working st: rated that they 
were being backed by the syndicate, and that they had the backing 
of the oreat hoodlums and underworld figures in Chicago. 

The Cramman. All right. We will ‘have the whole transcript 
properly dispatched to the Justice Department. 

Senator Munpr. Did you testify in 1953, Mr. Greenfield, before the 
so-called Big Nine Crime Commission ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. In that testimony did you advise the commission 
that you had evidence of some shakedowns by the police of taverns? 

Mr. GreenFiEtp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Did you say you had evidence of roughly about 15 
such shakedown cases ¢ 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Did you supply that evidence to the crime com- 
mission ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Did they ask you for it? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpt. Why didn’t you supply it ? 

Mr. GreenFreLp. Because the police captain had the power of 
revocation and until such law was passed, the tavern keeper was in 
jeopardy of his economic life and so there was no point in turning it 
over. It wasn’t a point of trying to pinpoint any particular police- 
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man. It was a point of trying to eliminate a law that lent itself to 
easier graft. 

Senator Munpr. Since the law has been passed, and that can no 
longer happen, because you have to have a hearing before revocation 
of license, have you supplied the crime commission with the instances 
of those attempts at shakedowns 

Mr. GreenFieLpD. No; I haven’t, and nor have they asked for it. 

Senator Munpr. They have not asked for it? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No. 

Senator Munpr. Is the crime commission still in existence? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Oh, no. 

Senator Munnr. It was just a special crime commission set up for a 
specific investigation ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Are you prepared now to submit that to whatever 
proper authorities might ask you for that evidence, and are you pre- 
pared to submit it ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No; I am not. 

Senator Munpr. By now you have forgotten it, I suppose. 

Mr. GreenrieLp. Well, it is a good way to put it. 

The Cuamman. Are there e any further questions? 

Senator Ervin. Did you supply it to the district attorney ? 

Mr. Greenrieip. No; he knew about it and I told him about it. 

Senator Ervin. You say you did not supply it to him but you told 
him about it. To what district attorney did you supply the informa- 
tion about shakedowns by police ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. State Attorney Goodnick. 

Senator Ervin. When did you supply it to him ? 

Mr. GreenrreLp. During that period. 

“ores ant Ervin. Did he taken any action ? 

Mr. Greenrievp. Did I give the names of the policemen; no. I 
wouldn’t give the names of the policemen. 

Senator Ervin. You are posing here before this committee and in 
this statement you put before the Chicago Crime Commission as a per- 
son trying to promote law and order and decent conduct among the 
police force, and you say that you had information about the city of 
Chicago police shaking down tavern owners, and you didn’t give that 
information to anybody ? 

Mr. Curnron. Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to him about a legal 
matter in this respect, if I may ? 

The CHarrMan. You may 

(Witness consulted with counsel.) 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No, I did not. 

Senator Ervin. You did not? 

Mr. GrrenFIeLp. No. 

Senator Ervin. You never told a single human being the names of 
any police officers that you claimed were engaging in shakedowns of 
tavern owners at that time? 

Mr. GreenFIe_p. No, I haven’t. 

Senator Ervin. Can you give the committee the names of any of 
them at this time? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Lieutenant Morris, would you stand up a moment? 
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Did you ever hear Greenfield discuss the eae of this shakedown 
by the policemen while in this association office ¢ ,; 

Mr. Morris. That was one of the platforms they were using to 
attract attention, that the police had too much power. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he discuss the 15 cases at all there? 

Mr. Morris. I heard him mention police corruption, but no specific 
number of cases. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he state he had made these cases up at that 
time? Did you have a report on that? 

Mr. Morris. There may be, and I couldn’t tell. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does Mr. Duffy know that? Do you know Mr. 
Duffy ? 

Mr. Durry. What was the question / 

Mr. Kennepy. The question was, where had he arrived at the figure 
of 15, and what was the basis of fact of the 15 cases ? 

Mr. Durry. I remember correlating summary reports on that spe- 
cific instance. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Durry. I remember the general gist of it, and it was a pre- 
fabricated story to help promote the Federated Retail Liquor Deal- 
er’s Association, as were many of the features of the organization 
prefabricated also. 

Mr. Kennepy. I believe the report that you made at the time also 
shows that Mr. Greenfield admitted at the office that he was making 
these stories up. 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he made up the number of membership of 
1,500? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. All right, Mr. Greenfield, if you want to make 
any statement. Did you wish to make any comment about it, Mr. 
Greenfield ? 

Mr. Kennepy. It isa report on March 2, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. May I make a statement ? 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan, Ervin, and Mundt.) 

Mr. GREENFIELD. May I make a statement? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. GreenFievD. I will make a statement that I was involved in 
the Tavern Association for a period of 10 weeks. My objective at that 
time was to get a law passed that would give a man a hearing without 
revoking his license. This objective was ultimately achieved. In 
the course of meeting with various tavern associations, there were 
men of background that might not have been of the best. But they 
were unimportant. ; 

The objective we tried to reach was to eliminate a law that allowed 
further corruption. Chicago at that time was in a great fit of excite- 
ment to the public. The Kefauver committee had exposed the link 
between crime and the police. This is very important to me, Senator, 
because for 10 weeks of having done a job that was good, I have been 
maligned and blasphemed. 

This is a very important thing. I have only this to say: that if 
there are these hoodlums who exist, and if there are these crimes that 
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exist, and they go on year after year after year, because I heard about 
it as a child, I “heard it under ‘the Kefauver committee, and I hear 
about it now, I think it would be pretty reasonable to assume that the 
continued existence of illegal enterprises, except for occasional in- 
terruptions, could only exist with the overt cooperation of the police 
and political figures. 

Mr. Kennepy. And businessmen ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, you are probably right, sir. 

The Cuarrman,. And, we might say, and some lawyers. 

Senator Ervin. In this connection, Mr. Greenfield, you and Mr. 
Bernberg—you prepared the statement, didn’t you, that you and Mr. 
Bernberg issued to the crime commission ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. You and Mr. Bernberg issued this statement to the 
effect that tavern keepers had paid cops anywhere from $350 to $2,000 
to avoid being charged with liquor law violations, didn’t you 4 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Did you have information to that effect ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Did you have the information? Where did you 
get the information ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. From the tavern owners. 

Senator Ervin. And did you get the names of the crooked cops ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Don’t you think maybe as a lawyer, an officer of 
the court, who gets information of that kind and then fails to turn it 
over to any prosecuting agency of the government is also responsible 
for crime conditions such as you say you have heard about in Chicago 
since you were a child ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I suppose so. I drank gin bucks during prohibi- 
tion. I suppose I am as bad as a bootlegger. 

Senator Ervin. You go and make ‘this statement that cops have 
gotten as much as $2,0( 00 in shakedowns. You have never at any time 
either given the information to any prosecuting attorney or given any 
specific cases; have you ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. I wasn’t retained by these people to give the infor- 
mation to the prosecuting attorney. I was given the information for 
the purpose of seeing if we could work up an interest in changing the 
law. 

Senator Ervin. And you made a public statement that would cast 
suspicion on every police officer of the city of Chicago, and you issued 
that statement for the purpose, among other things, of building up 
the business of this company of which you were or hoped to be general 
counsel. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. On the contrary, Senator, that editorial you hold 
in front of you specifically states that the ov erwhelming majority of 
the police in the city of Chicago are honest. 

Senator Ervin. The editorial may say that 

Mr. GREENFIELD. That is the report that we submitted. 

Senator Ervin. But your statement, you issued a statement charg- 
ing the police force or members of the police force of Chicago with 
these shakedowns, and you have never yet made the least effort to 
bring a single one of them to prosecution ; have you? 

Mr. Greenrietp. That wasn’t my objective. 
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Senator Ervin. No; your objective was to advertise the company 
of which you were general counsel or hoped to be general counsel so 
id might get some business and so you might get some fees; wasn’t 
it? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No, sir. That was only one of the objectives. 

Senator Ervin. That was one of your motives. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir; and it isa legitimate motive. 

Senator Ervin. And you are not concerned at all with seeing any 
of the guilty men that have been guilty of these shakedowns being 
brought to justice ? 

Mr. Greenrievp. I was concerned with seeing a law that makes it 
possible changed. 

Senator Ervin. And right today you say you are unable to give this 
committee the names of any of the officers that receive shakedowns of 
that character ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. The clients that I represented there were inter- 
ested in getting the law changed and not in getting themselves heroes. 

Senator Ervin. You see, you never answer the question, until after 
several efforts. 

Read my question. 

(The panting qnestion was read by the reporter, as requested.) 

Mr. GreenFievp. It is a lawyer’s confidential communication, a 
privileged communication. 

Senator Ervin. I have never heard that, and I have been a lawyer 
a long time, but I think there’s no requirement that you keep confi- 
dential anything about the rascality of anybody except your own 
clients. 

Mr. Greenrietp. Well, my clients have asked me to keep it con- 
fidential, because they are still in business. 

The CHatrmMan. Unless you got it from your clients. They could 
not ask you unless they were your clients at the time you got the in- 
formation. 

Senator Ervry. In other words, you are swearing to this committee 
that they had been shaken down for anywhere from $350 to $2,000 
and you would not tell the officers of the law about it 

Mr. Greenrievp. I am not so smart. I don’t understand why 
Lieutenant Morris has waited 5 years to testify. 

Senator Ervin. You don’t answer questions. Mr. Greenfield, when 
we ask you a question, you talk about something else. 

That is all. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me ask Mr. Duffy a question. 

Mr. Duffy, you testified a moment ago. Have you seen a summary 
of your report that you made on this matter ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cuatrman. I hand you what I understand is a summary of the 
report you made. I ask you to look at the bottom paragraph of page 
6 and read it to yourself and then tell me whether you identify that 
as a part or substance of your report. 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman, Is that a part of your report ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir; it is. 

The Cuarrman. Will you read that part of your report? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Just before you do, let me ask one question of Mr. 
Greenfield. 

Mr. Greenfield, I think I heard you say in your testimony that you 
volunteered to go before the Big Nine Crime Committee, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. GreenrieLD. Well, they called me up and asked me if I would 
appear and I said “Very happy to.” 

‘he CHarrMan. Were you subpenaed ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I don’t think it was a subpena. I think it was a 
summons, an invitation or a summons. I don’t remember how it 
came. 

The CHuarrman. You say you volunteered. You responded to an 
invitation, at least, or responded to a subpena. Which was it? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I was called up by one of the aldermen. I don’t 
remember the name now. He asked me whether I would appear, in 
view of that editorial, if I would appear before the committtee. 

I said “Any time you want to.” The following week I received a 
subpena. 

The CHarrmMan. So instead of volunteering as a lawyer, you know 
you responded to a subpena, don’t you ? 

Mr. Greenrretp. I know I offered to volunteer to appear before 
them. 

The Cuatrman. You did not offer until you were called. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Senator McClellan, they called me up by this com- 
mittee and asked if I would come over and talk to them. I went over. 
When I was there, they gave me a subpena. I still volunteered. They 
didn’t have to look for me. 

The CuatrMan. Well, all right. 

I think the record shows that he was subpenaed. If he wants 
to say volunteered, we will not quibble about it. 

All right, Mr. Duffy, read the summary, that paragraph in the 
summary, of your statement. 

Mr. Durry (reading) : 

On March 2, 19538, Greenfield received a subpena to appear before the Big 
Nine Crime Committee. During his testimeny before this committee, Greenfield 
testified that the Federated Retail Liquor Dealers Association was comprised 
of a membership of 1,500. Actually, the total membership was 6 members. 
Greenfield further testified that he had evidence of at least 15 shakedowns 
committed by the police against members of the association. 

Actually, Greenfield has never received any such complaints. In subsequent 
conversations he was overheard to say he manufactured this statement on the 
spur of the moment. 

The Cuatrrman. Are youthe one who heard him say it? 

Mr. Durry. Well, no, sir. I compiled this from a summary of 
reports. The following day, after Mr. Greenfield testified before 
the Big Nine Committee, or rather, during the course of the day while 
he was testifying, members of our unit were serving subpenas on 
Nate Bernberg and various other members of the association, in order 
that the police might be able to refute what Greenfield had testified 
to. The day on which Mr. Greenfield testified terminated the doings 
of the Big Nine. The police department never had an occasion, or 
never had the opport = to state their case before the Big Nine 
with reference to Mr. Greenfield’s testimony. 

{n other words, to impeach him. 
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The Cuarrman. So the committee, as I understand you now, the 
Big Nine Committee, terminated on the same day that Mr. Greenfield 
tegtified ? 

{r. Durry. Yes, sir, the same day or the following day. 

The Cuairman. What do you mean by terminated ? 

Did the life of it expire ? 

Mr. Durry. Well, it became enmeshed in some legal problems, 
I think, as I recall. 

The CuatrrMan. Did they hold any more hearings? 

Mr. Durry. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That was the last hearing they held, the day Mr. 
Greenfield testified ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Duffy, what was the address of the office 
of the association where you and Lieutenant Morris established sur- 
veillance ? 

Mr. Durry. 10 North Clark Street. 

Senator Munpr. How many times did you tell the committee, Mr. 
Greenfield, that you were in the offices at No. 10 North Clark Street ? 

Mr. Greenfield ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. What is that, sir? 

Senator Munpr. Earlier in your testimony you were asked how 
many times you were in the offices of the association at No. 10 North 
Clark Street. How many times did you say you were in that office? 

Mr. GreenFieLp. During the course of the 10 weeks? 

Senator Munpr. During the course of the 10 weeks. 

As I recall, you said 5 or 6 or 6 or 8, but I may be wrong. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. For a period of a few weeks I was there 4 or 5 
times a week. 

Senator Munpr. I think the earlier testimony, and, of course, what- 
ever you said was in the record, will show up in print, I think it was 
considerably less than that. 

In 10 weeks, that is about 50 times. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I said for just a period of a few weeks. 

Senator Munpr. How many weeks? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I don’t remember. 

Senator Munpr. Eight of the ten weeks, would you say ? 

Mr. GreenFIELp. If I don’t remember, it is I can’t remember whether 
it was 8 of the 10 weeks or 6 of the 10 weeks. 

Senator Munpr. If you don’t remember, you can’t tell whether it 
was a few weeks either. 

Mr. GreenFiELp. What is that? 

Senator Munpr. If you can’t remember, you can’t remember whether 
it was a few weeks. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I know when I was busy writing a report and 
gathering certain evidence, I saw them more often. 

Senator Munpr. Do you suppose you were there as many as 35 
times altogether ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I might have been. 

Senator Munpr. Maybe 45? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Maybe. 

Senator Munpr. Maybe 55? 

21243—58—pt. 33-18 
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Mr. GREENFIELD. Maybe. 

Senator Munpr. Maybe 60? 

I wouldn’t go beyond that, but that is a big departure from your 
earlier testimony of 5or6 times. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Maybe I didn’t understand the question before. 

Senator Munpr. You would be a much more convincing witness, I 
might say, if you would be a little more consistent ; if you had a better 
memory. But you keep changing positions so fast it is pretty diffi- 
cult for someone on this side of the table to know just what in the 
world you were doing. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Maybe, Senator, it is just because if I am changing 
or shifting, I am not conscious of it. 

I will admit I am very, very much excited, terribly tense and terribly 
angry, because the man who said that some day he would smear me, he 
has been able to do it, and this committee rather than take a look at 
it, the overall objective of what was accomplished, and rather than 
take a look at the talk with the State’s attorney, that I reported to 
the police on January 5, that I acted as a legitimate businessman or 
attorney, and take those facts into consideration as you would, from 
an impartial standpoint, say, “Here is a man that travels with hoods.” 

He goes to the police, to the State’s attorney, writes reports to the 
crime commission, appears before them, and here all this time these 
great intelligence officers had this information, they had the commis- 
sioner of police behind them, the mayor behind them, the aldermen be- 
hind them, but they didn’t testify because I testified on the last day 
and they made no arrests. Because I was what? A big power? 
With who? 

I mean, doesn’t this strike you as being strange ? 

Senator Munpr. The whole situation strikes me as strange. 1t 
would sound a lot simpler if you told me you appeared before the 
crime commission and you said you had 15 pieces of evidence about 
15 shakedowns, and what were they, and if you had related them there, 
instead of saying “I wouldn’t tell you.’ 

It would have eliminated some of the bizarre nature of this whole 
thing, in my opinion, and then the blind knowledge would have 
stopped. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I can understand your puzzlement there. But if 
I can just give you the circumstances then, these men, the tavern- 
keepers, were still under the law, with the police captain having the 
sword of Damocles hanging over their heads. 

They were interested in changing the law. They were not inter- 
ested in becoming subject to any vindictiveness or retaliatory meas- 
ures by the police by coming out and saying, “I paid so-and-so so- 
and-so.” We can sit here and ask why we didn’t act with the greatest 
holiness, but you know there are a lot of people who may do things 
in graft, who will resent the fact that they had to pay it, but will not 
take the steps to say, “I paid so-and-so so-and-so,” especially if they 
are in business. 

Senator Munpt. Could be. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Cuinton. Senator, may I tender this 4s an exhibit to you, sir? 

The CHarrMAN. You may pass it up. 

Mr. Curnton. This is the police report on January 3, 1953. 
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Senator Munpr. Are you sure, Mr. Greenfield, that you met Mr. 
Labriola just one time? 

You met him once? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, it was in a restaurant. 

Senator Munpr. You are sure you didn’t meet him any other time? 

Mr. GreenrieLD. To the best of my recollection, I don’t ever re- 
member meeting him again. You see, at that time, men like him did 
not come downtown or in places where a lot of the public congregated. 
They were picked up. 

Senator Munpr. Were you ever told by Mr. Bernberg not to men- 
tion the fact that Mr. Labriola was connected with the association ? 

Mr. GreEnrreLD. Senator, Mr. Bernberg and myself used to wink 
at each other across the desk as we listened to these crumby psyco- 
paths sit around and talk how they were going to take over Chicago. 
This, viewed in another light, makes dramatic reading, makes like a 
terrific job of accomplishment by the police. But if you will search 
the records of these men and find out how completely—I will give you 
one example, this man that they mentioned. About a year goes by 
and he runs into me on La Salle Street, rundown shoes, needed shave. 

Senator Munpt. This is Labriola? 

Mr. GreenrievD. No, one of the great syndicate characters that 
Lieutenant Morris 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was it? 

Mr. Greenrievp. Lombardi. He said to me “I just got into town 
afew daysago. How you been?” 

I said “Fine.” I said “How you been?” 

T am looking him over. He said, “I am in trouble, Mayor Kennelly 
called me the other night and said “Joe, I heard you got in town. 
Why didn’t you call me?’ ” 

You are dealing with real screwballs. Now you sit down and talk 
about a couple of guys that can’t fight their way out of a paper bag, 
talking about big syndicate members, with Senators and this. It 
sounds like a big blot. May I tell you, Senator, if the syndicate was 
really interested in what we were doing, did they have to go to a Nate 
Bernberg, who had four members in his association, according to your 
records, to take over and move in on the retail taverns in Chicago? 
Do you think these men had enough muscle, enough strength, and 
enough power that they had to start with a little crumb joint on North 
Clark Street? Does that make sense to you, Senator ? 

Senator Munprt. No; it doesn’t. 

Iam completely puzzled. 

Mr. GreenFIeLp. This is conjured up as a great picture by Lieu- 
tenant Morris. 

Senator Munpr. It doesn’t make sense to me why you want to be- 
come general counsel to an organization run by a couple of crackpots. 

Mr. GreenFIeELp. That is right. That is why I left. The whole 
thing was 10 weeks. But forget about me. Let’s say I am sitting 
here, and I am lying. Take for granted that I am a character as he 
painted. Just take the physical facts into consideration. 

It is important to me as a human being. Would a syndicate, assum- 
ing the power that you men say it has, big enough so that the Sun- 
Times is running television on it, with that kind of power, do they 
have to start moving into a retail tavern association, through an or- 
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ganization by Nate Bernberg, who has a side job and a political, in 
city hall, with 4 members or 6 members ? 

This is the way they have to get started? Does that sound logical? 
Would Henry Crown or Mr. Kennedy have to start a business by in- 
vesting $1,000? These are big men, if they are big syndicate people 
from what I read in the paper. Why do they need an organization of 
3or4men? Why do they need a Bob Greenfield ? 

Senator Munpr. Maybe Weinberg and Bernberg fooled them like 
they fooled you. You thought they were big enough to set up an 
association and establish you as general counsel. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Bernberg was not fooled. He used to sit and say, 
“T knew Jim since he was a kid. When he had 10 bucks in his pocket, 
he wanted to leave for New York and buy the Empire State Building.” 

Senator Munpr. Maybe Bernberg fooled and misled the syndicate 
as you say he misled you. 

Mr. GreenrieLp. Bernberg? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. You mean Weinberg ? 

Senator Munpr. Both of them. 

They would sit and wink at each other. The Winker Bros., I am 
thinking of. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I am a Bernberg winker, not a Weinberg winker. 

Weinberg is the one who made the wink. 

Senator Munpr. To Bernberg? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Who is on first ? 

Senator Munnr. It is just as illogical to me that they kept you on 
the hook for 10 weeks, thinking you were going to become general 
counsel for a new association. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, I can prove this, and Lieutenant Morris 
knows it, that Mr. Weinberg or Mr. Hill used to try to get a dollar for 
coffee. Here is a man that said to me, “Don’t worry about Teitel- 
baum. I will get you his job at $125,000 a year.” 

I said, if they had recordings, “Gee, Jimmie, that is wonderful.” 

Now, assuming I have normal intelligence, enough to pass a bar 
exam, would I have believed that a man who hasn’t got money to buy 
coffee is going to turn over a job to me in a month’s time of $125,000 
a year? 

Senator Munpr. I wouldn’t think so, but you look to me so much 
more intelligent than to have to go back 45 times to the same outfit 
to find that out. I am giving you credit for fewer times than you 
say. Yousaid 60,and Iam cutting it to 45. 

Mr. GreenrieLp. These people provided—and any newspaperman 
knows what I mean and any public-relations man knows what I mean— 
they provided me with the necessary springboard for writing this 

report. 

Coming from a wholesaler, it would not have been as good. But 
coming from retail outfits, the other established retail outfits did not 
want to lend themselves to this report. 

They wanted it, but they were afraid they would be subject to 
harassment. So this new organization, because they were new, were 
willing to lend themselves, and it gave me the necessary hook for pro- 
ducing a report that eventually changed the Jaw. This was the only 
reason I saw them. 
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Senator Munpr. I am not entirely familiar with the report aspects 
of this case. Is that the report you made to the crime commission ? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Why did you have to wait until you were sub- 
penaed to make it ? 

Mr. GreenFieELp. I did not wait until I was subpenaed. 

Senator Munpr. Well, invited. 

Mr. Greenriexp. I didn’t wait until I was invited. 

Senator Munpr. Well, they called you. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. They were also calling people and having all kinas 
of trouble of their own. They were interviewing a lot of police cap- 
tains at that time who had terrific investments and saved a lot of 
money. 

They called me and said, “We would like to talk to you about this 
shakedown.” 

And I said, “Any time you are ready, let me know, and I would be 
very happy to appear.” 

Then one day a policeman walked in and handed me a subpena. 
By the same token, 1f you had called me here and said, “We want you 
to appear in W ashington,” you would not have to give me a subpena. 
I would have appeared. But you can now put on the record that I 
was subpenaed. I was. 

Senator Munpr. Is it your feeling and belief that if you had not 
gone down to the crime commission that day and testified, the city 
ordinance would not have been passed ¢ 

Mr. GreenFieLD. Well, that is a very hard thing to say. I do know 
that the report that we filed received the editorial support. And 
because it made sense, and it did make sense, and because there was 
considerable—there is a brief that was filed by Mr. Clinton inciden- 
tally, a complaint in a lawsuit in a United States Federal court—if 
you will look at the newspapers at that time you will find there was 
considerable editor ializing, headlines and stor ies, about the tieup be- 
tween police and crime, so at that time it was timely, and even if I 
had not appeared at the crime commission, I think the report in 
itself got them to thinking about it and they decided as long as it 
was an avenue of graft, it was a good thing to eliminate. 

Senator Munpr. That isall. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say that there was editorial and interest in the 
tieup between the police and crime. You had information yourself 
of the tieup with crime. You had these individuals saying that they 
were associated with the syndicate in Chicago. 

Mr. Greenrietp. Which individuals ? 

Mr. Kennepy. These individuals. Weinberg, with whom you were 
associated, 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I was not associated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, whom you met in the office around 45 or 50 
times. He was telling you he was taking instructions from the syn- 
dicate. : 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Because I knew he wasn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you tell the crime committee about 
that ? 

Mr. Greenrietp. About him ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I wouldn’t want to be a dead hero. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You wouldn’t want to be a dead hero. Then you 
o to the crime committee and appear before them as somebody who 
ee 1,500 members. 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Well, let me put it this way. There is a basic 
reason because I didn’t tell it to the crime commission, any more since 
I didn’t believe it. 

Mr. Kennepy. As Senator Mundt says, you went there 45 or 50 
times 

Mr. GreenFie.p. I don’t know how many times I went down there. 
So don’t peg on something I don’t remember and use that as a hook. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said 6 times first, and 45 or 50 times second. 
If you were telling the truth 

Mr. GREENFIELD. I am telling the truth. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. 

The CuarrMan. Isthere anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. The statement filed by counsel will be filed with 
the committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. This witness will be recalled in another hearing at 
a later time. 

Mr. Curnron. May I assure the committee that, on request of any 
representative of the committee, we will appear upon reasonable 
notice. 

The Cyarrman. Further testimony will be required during the 
course of the committee’s work. Upon reasonable notice of the time 
and place the committee desires to further interrogate the witness, 
he will appear without further subpena ? 

Mr. Curnton. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the hearing was recessed with the follow- 
ing members present: Senators McClellan, Ervin, and Mundt, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Friday, July 18, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SeLecr CoMMITTEE ON LyPRoper ACTIVITIES 
IN THE Labor on MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, United States 
Senate, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select commit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
John F. Kennedy, Democrat, Massachusetts; Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr., Democrat, North Carolina; Senator Barry Goldwater, Republi- 
can, Arizona; Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; 
Senator Carl T. C urtis, Republican, Nebraska. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; John J. McGovern, 
assistant counsel; LaVern J. Dutfy, investigator; James P. Kelly, 
investigator; James Mundie, investigtor ; Ruth Young Watt, chief 
clerk. 

The CHarrman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the committee present at the convening of the session 
were: Senators McClellan and Ervin.) 

The CuHarrMan. Before we proceed with the next witness, the Chair 
will announce that we have information that, both in Detroit and in 
Chicago, efforts are being made to intimidate witnesses or some of the 
witnesses that are under’ subpena to come before this committee and 
testify. The committee has requested, and the FBI has promptly 
responded, an investigation to get on these cases immediately. 

I have heretofore said, and I repeat, that, in my judgment, any 
such act or any attempt to intimidate, coerce, or threaten a witness 
under subpena by this committee is an act in contempt of the United 
States Senate. If we can apprehend those who are guilty of it, we 
will deal with them in that fashion. 

I think, also, they would be guilty of an attempt or conspiracy to 
obstruct justice and to obstruct due process of the Senate. I am hope- 
ful the FBI will be successful in discovering those who may be en- 
gaged in such activity and that we will be ¢ able to bring them to justice 
and that they will receive proper punishment for their offense. 

All right; is there anything further ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. I might add that there were 2 separate occasions in 
the past week in Detroit, and 1 instance in Chicago on a witness who 
is to appear early next week. The two other witness are to appear 
in our Detroit hearings, which will start within the next several 
weeks. 
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The Cuarrman. I don’t know how you would need any stronger 
evidence to convince one that the underworld element is operating in 
a fashion that threatens and endangers the security of our country. 
I am hopeful that these hearings will continue to reveal their activ- 
ities, particularly as they infiltrate into business and labor organiza- 
tions, and that, as a result, we will be able to legislate in this field 
so as to prevent, where it is possible to do so, such action and to 
punish those who may be guilty of such conduct. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Sam Battaglia. 

The Cuarrman. Is the witness present ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I believe the lawyer said that he was present. 

The CHatrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence given 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Barraeuia. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SAM BATTAGLIA 


The CuHarrman. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation, 

Mr. Bartracuia. My name is Sam Battaglia. I live at 1114 North 
Ridgeland Avenue, Oak Park, Il. 

The Cuarrman. What is you business or occupation ? 

Mr. Batraaut. I refuse to answer on the ground that my answer— 
wait a while—I refuse to answer on the ground that my answer may 
tend to incriminate me. 

The CHarrman. Do you have counsel ? 

Mr. BarracttA. I am appearing without counsel. 

The Cuatrman. Do you waive counsel, then ? 

Mr. Barracria. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I suggest you change that word “refuse” to 
“decline.” 

Mr. Barractt1a, I decline. 

The CHarman. Will you make that change as you read your 
statement ? 

Mr. Barraatia. I don’t understand. 

The Cuartrman. I said, instead of using the word “refuse,” will 
you say you “decline”? 

Mr. Barracura. Do I have to do that? 

The CuHamman. Well, you may have to. I think “decline” shows a 
little more respect for your Government, don’t you ? 

Mr. Barractia. O. K.; decline, then. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us, Mr. Battaglia, a little bit about 
your background, as to where you were born ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on the ground that that may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just where you were born, Mr. Battaglia. Can’t 
you tell us that? 

Mr. Barraatta. I answered already. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am asking you again to reconsider your answer. 
Could you tell us where you were born, and the date of it? 

Mr. Barracttia. I answered it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. No; I would like to have you reconsider it, and 
what is your answer on reconsideration of my question ! 

Mr. Barraciia. I answered it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You haven’t answered this question. I want to 
have the date and the place of your birth. 

Mr. Barraauta. I decline to answer on the ground that that may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were born in Chicago, were you, in 1909; is 
that correct ? 

The CuarrMan. Let the Chair make a record here, please. We are 
going to test out some of these instances. The Chair will ask you 
the question: Where were you born ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I refuse to answer—decline to answer on the 
ground that that may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. With the permission of the committee, with its 
approval, the Chair orders and directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Barraeuia. I answered it. 

The Cuarrman. Is that your answer ? 

Mr. Barraeuia. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. You understand that you are being ordered and 
directed by this committee to answer the question as to where you 
were born ¢ 

Mr. Barraaiia. I just told you where I was born. 

The CuarrmMan. You did? 

Mr. Barraetia. I just told you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Barracttia. I answered the question. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I asked you the question, and I have ordered 
and directed you to answer, and state where you were born. 

Mr. Barraaita. I answered it. 

The Cuarrman. Is that your answer? 

Mr. Barractta. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. That is not an answer. That answer will not be 
accepted. Do youstill refuse to answer ¢ 

Mr. Barraacuiia. I answered it. 

The Cuarrman. I said: Do you still refuse to answer and state to 
this committee where you were born ? 

Mr. Barraetia. I answered it. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the answer you want to give? 

Mr. Barracuia. Yes, sir. 

The CHatirMAN. Your answer is that you refuse or decline on the 
ground that to answer it might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Barraatia. Yes, sir. 

The CuatmrmMan. Do you honestly believe if you told this committee 
where you were born that a truthful answer to that question might 
tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Barraeiia. One answer leads to another, and I am _ not 
answering. 

The Cuatrman. I asked you if you honestly believed that, if you 
gave a truthful answer to the question: Where were you born? a 
truthful answer might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Barracria. I answered it. 

The CHatrman. You haven’t answered this question, and, with the 
approval of the committee, the Chair orders and directs you to answer 
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the question as to whether you honestly believe that, if you gave a 
truthful answer to the question : Where were you born? a tr ‘uthful 
answer might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Barraeuia. I answered it. 

The Cuatrman. You have not answered it, and the Chair holds you 
have not answered it, and you are under orders and direction of the 
committee to answer it. 

Mr. Barracuta. I just told you; I read this off this paper, and I 
answered you. 

The Cuatrman. You haven’t read off that paper when I asked 
you if you honestly believe. 

Mr. Barraauta. I refuse to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. Does that answer your question now? 

The Cuarrman. That doesn’t. 

Mr. Barracuta. That is my answer. 

The Cuarrman. All right; let the record stand. Proceed, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell us a little bit about your background, Mr. 
Battaglia. How many times have you been arrested? 

Mr. Barracuta. I refuse to answer on the ground that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever been arrested ? 

Mr. Barracutia. I refuse to answer on the ground that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have probably an incomplete record here, but 
it shows that you have been arrested 23 times; is that correct? 

Mr. Barracuta. I refuse to answer on the ground that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have eight convictions; is that correct? 

Mr. Barracuia. I refuse to answer on the ground that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that a complete record ? 

Mr. Barrage. I refuse to answer on the ground—— 

The Cuarrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs you to use the word “decline” instead of “refuse.” 

Mr. Barracuia. All right; decline. 

The Cuairman. Can you say it with any more contempt? 

Mr. Barracuia. What is the matter with “refuse”; that is a word 
too, isn’t it? 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. As we understand it, Mr. Battaglia, your specialty 
is armed robbery ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barracita. I refuse to answer on the ground—on the ground it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That most of your arrests and convictions have been 
for armed robbery ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Barractta. I refuse to answer on the ground that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have been convicted 8 times, and on 3 of 
those occasions you served time in jail; is that right ? 

Mr. Barraeuia. I refuse to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are back on “refuse.” 
Mr. Barraeiia. What is the other word ? 
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The Cuatrman. The other word is “decline,” and it is a little more 
respectful. 

Mr. Barracia. All right, decline. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you know Estelle Carey? Did you know 
that young lady? 

Mr. Barraatia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you arrested in connection with Estelle Carey 
in 1948, in connection with her being bludgeoned and burned to death ? 

Mr. Barraatta. I decline to answer on the ground that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You and Marshall Caifano at that time were arrested 
in connection with her murder ? 

Mr. Barractia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us anything about the murder of Estelle 
Carey ? 

Mr. Barraetta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, when you registered for the Selective Service 
back during early 1940’s, you gave as your address 4500 West Filmore 
as a place of employment. Now, that is the same address as Marshall 
Caifano, and could you tell us what you and Marshall Caifano were 
doing at that address ? 

Mr. Barractia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then tell us about Alexander Chase, could you tell 
us anything about him ? 

Mr. Barracutia. I decline to answer on the account it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were also arrested in connection with his 
murder ; were you not ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on account it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. On October 3, 1945, you were arrested in connection 
with first degree murder ; were you not ? 

Mr. Barraetia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Alexander Chase, and you were the last person with 
him, was found shot to death, on September 28, 1948; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Barraatia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the time of arrest you had $3,000 in cash in your 
pockets; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Barraeuia. I decline to answer on account it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you gave your occupation as a gambler ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on account it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened to that case, Mr. Battaglia ? 

Mr. Barraciia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, our interest in you, Mr. Battaglia, is your rela- 
tionship with Mr. James Weinberg, and Paul “Needle Nose” Labriola. 
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Could you tell us anything about James Weinberg and Paul “Needle 
Nose” Labriola ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know “Needle Nose” Labriola ? 

Mr. Barraciia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know up until a few weeks ago, he had the 
longest arrest record in Chicago history, and it was recently broken; 
did you know that ? 

Mr. Barracuiia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We understand you were contacted in connection 
with their setting up certain restaurant liquor associations in Chicago; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were considered to be the dominant factor in 
West Side gambling and narcotics operation, and considered the head 
man in West Side Chicago under Sam “Mooney” Giancana, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Batracuia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you have Leonard Patrick and “Willy” 
Block reporting to you, is that correct ? 

Mr. Barraciia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, when Labriola and Weinberg were making 
arrangements for setting up this association, they had to go or it was 
suggested that they get in touch with you, and the man in overall 
charge of it was Sam “Golfbag” Hunt, but that you were in charge of 
the West Side, is that correct ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the man that they had to be solicited on the 
South Side was Bruno Roti, is that correct ? 

Mr. Barraciia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have it split into areas out there, Mr. 
Battaglia ? 

Mr. Barractt1a. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, according to the testimony yesterday, what 
developed was that the group of “Needle Nose” and Weinberg failed to 
get your permission when they moved in on the West Side, and so you 
became very angry, is that correct ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And because you got angry, Bruno Roti also with- 
drew his support from the South Side, is that right ? 

Mr. Barracuta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you all work these things out together, do you, 
Mr. Battaglia, a little club among yourselves? 
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Mr. Barraatta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Eddie Morris, who is now serving 
time in the penitentiary out in Illinois? 

Mr. Barraauta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. He visited the office, and he talked about the situa- 
tion, and the fact that Gussie Alex should be contacted, and he should 
be the one to bring peace between all of you. Now Guss Alex was a 
top hoodlum in Chicago, is he not? 

Mr. Barraauta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And heisa close associate of yours? 

Mr. Barraautia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, Mr. Battaglia, we located Mr. Alex out in Los 
Angeles about a month ago, and as We were coming to the hotel to 
subpena him, he left suddenly and we haven't been able to find him 
since then. Would you help us by telling us where you think he 
might be? 

Mr. Barracria. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know where Mr. Giancana is?’ We are also 
looking for him. 

Mr. Barraautia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not going to help the Government at all, 
Mr. Battaglia? 

Mr. Barraciia. As much as I can. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell us where “Mooney” Giancana is? 

Mr. Barractta. I decline to answer on the ground—wait awhile— 
I decline to answer on the ground that it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What ways will you help the Government? You 
name some of the things that you will do. Is there anything at all? 
What will youdo? You suggest something. 

Mr. Barraa.ta. I ain’t suggesting anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. You suggest something. 

Mr. Barracura. You are asking the questions. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, will you help us by telling us what 
business you are in? 

Mr. Barractta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell us or help us by telling us some of 
your associates? You are a friend of Guss Alex, for instance ? 

Mr. Barraauta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You suggest something that you will help us on, and 
then we can move from that. Will you suggest something? Any- 
thing that you would do to help the Government, Mr, Battaglia. 
Could you suggest something that you would do to help the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Barraciia. I am not suggesting anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nothing? 

Mr. Barracita. You are asking the questions. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever helped the Government in any way? 

Mr. Barracttia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CHarrman. Are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. Do you honestly believe if you gave a truthful 
answer to that question, that a truthful answer might tend to incrimi- 

nate you? 

Mr. Barractta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. With the approval of the committee, the Chair or- 
ders and directs you to answer the question, Are you an American 
citizen ? 

Mr. Barragura. I answered it. 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t answered it, and you declined to an- 
swer it. 

Mr. Barraetia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman, The Chair, also with the approval of the commit- 
tee, orders and directs you to answer the question, Do you honestly 
believe that if you gave a truthful answer to the question, “Are you an 
American citizen?” that such answer would tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Barraautia. I answered you. 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t answered, and I am ordering and di- 
recting you to answer the question. 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was also suggested in these conversations in this 
office you were the one to make the approach to Johnny Lardino, of 
local 593, to insure that there was full cooperation. This is in the 
organization of this restaurant and liquor association. Could you 
tell us about that? 

Mr. Barraciia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Johnny Lardino? 

Mr. Barrae.ia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, can you tell us how this association was going 
to operate with the union? According to the information developed 
yesterday, the labor union was going to act as an enforcement arm 
for this association. Could you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Barraa.ta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the association, on the other hand, was to be 
sort of a protective racket for some of you underworld figures; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Barracita. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were going to give protection to some of the 
restaurant and tavern owners in return for their payment to you? 

Mr. Barracuia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And the labor unions were to act as this enforcement 
arm, to cause strikes on taverns or restaurants who wouldn’t make pay- 
ments to your association ; is that right ? 

Mr. Barraectria. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, some testimony yesterday was that you and the 
so-called young bloods, “Skippy” Cerone, and “Mooney” Gianc: ma, 
and Marshall Caifano were getting too big for your breeches and it 
was going to be necessary to ‘cut you down ‘to size. Could you tell us 
if that ever happened ? 

Mr. Barraettia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said you were going off and acting on your own 
without the permission of the syndicate. Is that right ? 

Mr. Barraeita. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Krennepy. And then an instance was given where Marshall 
Caifano’s brother was killed in the attempt to kidnap Theodore Roe. 
His name was “Fatty” Leonard; is that right ? 

Mr. Barracrta. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And because Roe had killed “Fatty” Leonard when 
they were trying to kidnap him, Roe was later killed out in Chicago; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Barracrtia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Krennepy. And according to the testimony yesterday, you were 
in on the job of killing Roe; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barractiia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. ‘ you have anything to do with killing Roe? 

Mr. Barraciia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Krennepy. Now, according to the information that we have 
from the Oak Park Police Department, Tony Accardo and Sam 
“Mooney” Giancana were frequent visitors at your home; is that cor- 
rect / 

Mr. Barraaeita. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CHarrman. Are you married? 

Mr. Barraaura. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any children ? 

Mr. Barraeria. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CHairMAN. I was speaking of legitimate children, of course. 

Mr. Barractiia. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, Mr. Chairman, this witness doesn’t want to 
seem to help much. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any other questions ? 

You will remain under your present subpena subject to being recalled 
for further testimony. Where can we notify you ? 
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Mr. Barracuia. At home. 

The Cuarman. Where is your home ? 

Mr. Barraeria. 1114 North Michigan. 

The Cuatrman. You will remain under your present subpena. 

Mr. Barraciia. You mean I can go home now ? 

The CuHarrman. Upon reasonable notice, you can expect to reappear 
before the committee at such time and place as it may lalenshe to give 
further testimony. 

Mr. Bartraatta. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You will remain here for the remainder of the day, 
and we may want to recall you. 

Mr. Barraeuia. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Do you agree to remain under the present subpena 
to return; do you? 

Mr. Barracutia. I have got to, you are telling me to stay here, and 
what do you want? 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Batraciia. You are telling me to stay here? 

The Cuarmman. I said for the present, but when you are excused 
today you will remain under the same subpena; and you agree to that, 
do you, and to return whenever the committee desires to interrogate 
you further ? 

Mr. Barractia. I suppose; I don’t know. 

The CuatrrmMan. What is that ? 

Mr. Barracuia. I suppose. Am I supposed to agree to it? I don’t 
know. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, we can put you under another subpena right 
now, if you want to do that. 

Mr. Barractia. I will agree. 

The CHarrmMan. You will agree? 

Mr. Barractta. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Barraatia. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All right; stand aside. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Antony J. Accardo. 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators 
McClellan and Ervin and Curtis. ) 

The CHarrMan. Will you be sworn? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY J. ACCARDO, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY 
CLIFFORD ALLDER, COUNSEL, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CHatrman. State your name, and your place of residence, and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Accarpo. My name is Anthony J. Accardo, and I live at 915 
Franklin, River Forest, Il]., and on my business and occupation I 
would claim the privilege of the fifth amendment and decline to 
answer. 

The CHatrman. You decline to answer as to what business or pro- 
fession or occupation you have? 
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Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. On the ground of the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you honestly believe that if you answered the 
question as to your business, profession, or occupation, that a truthful 
answer to that question might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You have counsel present ? 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Counsel, identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Auuiper. My name is Harry Clifford Allder, and my address is 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C., and I am a member of the 
bar of Washington, D.C. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Auuper. May I make a request at this time, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. You may. 

Mr. Auiper. This witness respectfully requests the committee that 
the television cameras, which are televising this hearing in the city 
of Chicago, Il., be turned off while he is a witness. He is neither an 
entertainer, an athlete, nor a political figure, and he is a private 
citizen whose rights of privacy should not be invaded. 

He is only here because of subpena, and he is not here to appear on 
a television show. 

He has an action now pending against the American Broadcasting 
Co., and field enterprises, wherein an injunction has been sought to 
prevent the defendants televising his appearance here over station 
WBKB, channel 7, in Chicago, Il. 

A preliminary restraining order requested in this case has been 
denied, but this witness insists until the case is concluded on its merits, 
and there is a decision adverse to him, that his right of privacy should 
not be violated. 

The CuHatrman. The request is denied It does not come within 
the purview of the rules of the committee. I have no authority to tell 
the television services to televise any hearing or any part of any 
hearing. The committee could, I think, if it desired to do so, prohibit 
television; but I feel personally, and I think that I voice the senti- 
ments of the committee, that television is definitely one of the greatest 
mediums of communication and dissemination of information in our 
country. I could not conscientiously deny to television services the 
right to be present at a public hearing and televise the proceedings 
without in my judgment discrimination against them, ein the 
press is present, and the public is present, and the television cannot 
reveal any more than what others here can see and do see or any 
more than what they can hear and do hear, as the proceedings progress. 

Is there any statement, Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will proceed. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Mr. Accardo, could you tell us any of the businesses 
that you are in at the present time? 

Mr. Accarpo. I answered. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me, or 
lead me into something. } 
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Mr. Kennepy. Excuse me, what is the last part ? 

Mr. Auuper. I want to address the Chair a moment, if I might. 
So we may understand, Mr. Chairman, any time that this witness de- 
clines to answer, it will be because he is claiming his privilege under 
the fifth amendment and he honestly believes that his answer might 
tend to incriminate him, and if he does not say those exact words in 
declining to answer, that is the basis of it in each instance, and if you 
will permit us to, we will say when he does decline to answer, that 
he is declining for the same reasons. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, the Chair is anxious to do most any reasonable 
thing to expedite the procedure. However, I may say to counsel 
that it is quite probable that some of these instances where witnesses 
are declining to answer will become a matter of interest to courts 
and they may become parties to a contempt proceeding. For that 
reason, I would like to make the record clear, and it is in the interest 
of the witness as well as the committee to keep the record straight, 
at least, and so as we proceed the questions I may think are vital and 
important, I may require the witness to state fully his reasons. I 
am not doing that just to make a show of him, but I do think, you 
know how meticulous the courts are sometimes with respect to records, 
and I want the record to be made. 

Mr. Auuper. That is the reason I want the record to show that in 
declining each time, it is his intention to do it because it might tend to 
incriminate him, in case he does not say the exact words, that is 
what he means each time, sir. 

The Crarrman. The record will reflect your remarks, of course. 
All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you won’t give your own business interests, Mr. 
Accardo, I wonder if we are missing some witnesses and I wonder if 
you would look at this picture and identify the people in the picture, 
and then I would like to ask you a question about it. 

The Cuatrman. I hand you a photograph showing a picture of two 
persons, apparently the same people, one set of the picture shows the 
two men with their overcoats off, and the other picture shows the same 
two men apparently with their overcoats on. I will ask you to examine 
the picture and state if you identify the persons in the picture. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Atuper. Do you want us to look at both of them at one time, 
Senator. 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Attper. We only have one. 

Mr. Kennepy. That isit. It is two exposures. 

Mr. Autper. I understand it now. 

The Cuatrrman. It is two separate exposures, I believe. 

Mr. Autiper. All right. 

May we have the question, whatever it was? 

The Crarrman. I present you a photograph, and ask you if you 
identify the persons in this photograph ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CuHatrman. Do you honestly believe that if you answered and 
gave a truthful answer to the question, as to whether you identify the 
persons in the picture, that a trustful answer might tend to incriminate 
you? 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Our information is that the individual here to the 
left with his overcoat on, is you, Mr. Accardo; is that correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo, I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the individual to the right is Mooney Giancana; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Accarp. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Krennepy. Now, Mr. Giancana is one of the most important 
and perhaps one of the two or three most important underworld 
figures in the Chicago area, and we have been looking for him for quite 
a while, and I was wondering if you could give us any information as 
to his whereabouts at the present time? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. We understand he is a close associate of yours, and 
I thought maybe you would help us with that, even if you won’t give 
us some of your own background. 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, you decline to answer as to the whereabouts, 
whether you know the whereabouts of the other man in this picture; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. It may tend to incriminate me or lead me into some- 
thing that may incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not going to tell us anything about that, 
Mr. Accardo? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you repeat on what ground you declined to 
answer, so I can understand. 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may incriminate me, or may lead me 
into something that will incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Accardo. 

The Cuarrman. Let this picture be made exhibit No. 22. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 22” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Accardo, we had some testimony yesterday re- 
garding James Weinberg and Paul “Needlenose” Labriola. Did you 
know either one of those gentlemen before they were killed ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate or lead me 
into something that will incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now according to the information that was given in 
testimony before the committee yesterday, Mr. Robert Greenfield was 
to become general counsel for this association which died early or did 
not exist very long. He wanted to make sure that the individuals who 
were running this association had your permission to exist, and it was 
arranged to meet with you. Now, could you tell us a little bit about 
the meeting and what you discussed ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You won’t tell us anything about the meeting that 
you had with these individuals. 
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Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, also there was that original meeting and then 
on another occasion, Weinberg reported back that he and Bernberg had 
had lunch with you and discussed these arrangements. Can you tell 
us about that ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Accardo, as far back as 1931, you were 
named one of the public enemies in Chicago. I wonder if you could 
tell us after you were named as a public enemy what kind of a legiti- 
mate business you got into after that, after 1931? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever had any legitimate business ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. On what ground, and I don’t think that if you have 
had any legitimate business, I don’t think that that would incriminate 
anyone. 

Mr. Atiper. Might I be heard, Senator ? 

The Cuarrman. I will ask the witness a question. 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Do you wish to say something? 

Mr. Auuper. There is nothing further about that, and I won’t make 
any statement. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were also known as Joe Batters, Mr. Accardo; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo, I decline to answer. 

Mr. Krennepy. You were one of the leading lieutenants of Al 
Capone; is that correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And when Bioff-Brown, when the extortion case 
in 1940 or 1943, you took over as the head of the Capone syndicate in 
1943 in Chicago; is that right ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the two most important figures in Chicago at 
the present time or at least up to a month ago, were you and Paul 
“The Waiter” Ricca; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CHarrman. Where were you born? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CuarrmMan. You will not tell us where you were born? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CuHatrman. Are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you honestly believe if you gave a truthful 
answer to the question of where you were born, that a truthful answer 
might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CxHatrman. Do you honestly believe if you gave a truthful 
answer to the question, are you an American citizen, that a truthful 
answer might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 
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The Carman. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question, “Where were 
you born ¢” 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CHatrMAN. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs you to answer the question, “Are you an American 
citizen ?” 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CuHatrman. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs you to answer the question, “Do you honestly believe 
that if you gave a truthful answer to the questions, ‘where were you 
born,’ and ‘are you an American citizen,’ ” that a truthful answer to 
those questions or either of them might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Accarpo, I decline to answer. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for the record, 
of the staf, what information do we have that connects this witness 
with either labor unions or labor union relations groups, or manage- 
ment relations groups? 

Mr. Krennepy. We have had the testimony yesterday, Senator 
Curtis, that this group of underworld figures or this syndicate had 
arranged to set up a restaurant association and a tavern association 
inChicago. Teitelbaum was somewhat in disfavor with the syndicate, 
and it was decided that they would set up a rival association in both of 
these fields. Before they could zo ahead and operate, they had to get 
the permission of Tony Accardo. Mr. Accardo was contacted, and 
lieutenants under him were contacted. 

Senator Curtis. Is it your information that one of the activities of 
these trade associations would have to do with labor-management 
relations ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; it was arranged that they would make a con- 
tact, and they did. They had telephone calls with Mr, Lardino of 
local 593, and the local union was to act as the enforcement arm for 
this association. Then they explained how it would operate. The 
union would go around and place pickets in front of one of the taverns 
or the restaurants. A representative of the association would then go 
in and say “We can get the picket line taken off, if you become mem- 
bers of our association and you pay a certain amount of money.” 

Then the group would come into the association, and the picket line 
would disappear; or they would not come into the association, and the 
picket line would remain. 

This is the heart of what we are looking into in this situation, and 
we will be going into this kind of operation in other cities. 

Now this did not get off the ground. It only went for a short 
period of time because the people operating it made some serious 
mistakes, but we have seen the regular restaurant association employ 
people such as Al Capone’s attorney, Champagne, who has a long 
criminal record, and Sam English, a long criminal record, and Louis 
Romano. Then we will go into some other cities and show that this 
is a pattern that the underworld follows. We have some definite in- 
formation on this, and that is why we are going to go into it. 

Senator Curtis. I wanted to establish the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am glad to do that so that we have the record. 

The CHatrmMan. Proceed. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Up until a month ago, you and Mr. Ricca were in 
charge of Chicago. But then Mr. Ricca got into difficulties and into 
tax difficulties, and he has been convicted, and so it would appear that 
you would be the one who is left in charge. Is that right? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have ever been very close to Paul “The Waiter” 
Ricca, have you not, Mr. Accardo? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. In fact when he was sent to jail, in 1943, you fre- 
quently visited him at the penitentiary, did you not, according to our 
record you were a frequent visitor at the penitentiary. 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Visiting your old friend Paul “The Waiter” Ricca. 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. You also are a close friend of “Cherrynose” Gioe, 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. In fact you were arrested with him in 1931, were 
you not, for carrying concealed weapons? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. He passed on in 1954, and he was murdered in gang- 
land style. Could you tell us anything about that? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was working for a restaurant prior to that time? 
And do you understand why he had to go to work for that restaurant? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. Are you the head of a syndicate of any kind? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuatrman. Are you the one who gives orders for these fellows 
to be killed when they step out of line? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarmman. Do you have anything to do with these gangland 
murders? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cmamman. Are youa party to them? 

Mr. Accarpo. Sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a party to them? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CHatrman. Do you operate your affairs so as to try to get con- 
trol of labor unions? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuatrman. Do you operate your affairs so as to shake down 
legitimate businesses ? 

r. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Accardo, in 1931 you and four others of 
the Capone syndicate, including Paul Labriola’s stepfather were seized 
in a raid following the torch slaying of Mike Heitler ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Heitler was burned to death, was he? 
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Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me or lead 
me into something. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was it selected that he should be burned to 
death ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We also mciataan that you were a close associate 
of Claude Maddox until he died recently, is that right ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tony Capezio? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were also arrested in connection with the 
St. Valentine’s murder, or a suspect in the St. Valentine’s murder. 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any scruples against killing people? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CuatrmMan. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuamrman. You mean to say if you said that you did have, that 
you were opposed to killing, that it might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. You think that might incriminate you, if you gave 
an answer to that question ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Krennepy. We understand that you were Al Capone’s personal 
bodyguard when he lived at the Lexington Hotel in Chicago, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you were in a close association with Murray 
“The Camel” Humphreys? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Frank “The Enforcer” Nitti? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Ed “Dutch” Vogel? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Battaglia who just testified. 

Mr. Accarpo. I deline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Jack Cerone? 

Mr. Accarpo, I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have some other pictures here that might refresh 
your recollection, and we understand some of these people are friends 
of yours, and at least one of them was involved in these associations. 

So I would like to present these pictures if we may, and perhaps 
you can help us if you would. 
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The Cuarrman. I present you a picture af 6 men and ask you to 
examine the picture and state if you recognize any of the 6 people 
who appear in this photograph. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

The Cuatrman. Have you examined the picture ? 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you identify any of the people in that picture? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cratrman. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you think if you acknowledged 
that you know some of these people, it might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaman. That picture may be made exhibit No. 2 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 23° for ref- 
erence, and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

The Cuamrman. I hand you another picture showing 6 men, and 
ask you to examine this photograph, and state if you “identify any 
of the people in it. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

The Cuatrman. Have you examined the photograph ? 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you identify any of the people in the photo- 
graph? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CHatrmMan. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truthful 
answer, as to whether you identify any of those people, that a truthful 
answer ‘might tend to incriminate you ’ 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Let that picture be made exhibit No. 23-A. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 23-A” for 
reference and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. In this first picture, we have a group of six gentle- 
men, and on the left, Paul Ricca; do you know him? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Sylvester Agoldia, and do you know him ? 

Mr. Accarvo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Luciano? 

Mr. Accarpo. I deline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accrapo. On the ground it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mirlansky ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And John Sina? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to in- 
‘iminate me. ' 

Mr. Kennepy. And Harry Brown? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 
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Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo, On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Here is a group of another six men, and the one 
that is of particular interest to us is a man here, No. 5, whose name 
is James Mirro. Did you know James Mirro/ 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he is known as Cowboy Mirro, and could you 
tell us anything about him ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now James Mirro, Mr. Chairman, was connected 
with these trade associations, that we had discussed yesterday, and 
he played an important role and was an important figure, and we 
have not been able to locate him. His picture is here, and we would 
like to find out if he has been an associate of yours, and if you could 
tell us where he might be at the present time. 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know anything about Estelle Cary being 
burned to death or murdered that way in 1943 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were arrested in connection with that also? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

The rpeanesscaye Do you have any respect for your Government ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think it might tend to incriminate you, to 
answer truthfully / 

Mr. Accarno. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On June 24, 1946, an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate James M. Ragan, of the Continental Press, in Chicago. 

He later died from the gunshot wounds and according to state- 
ments that he made to the district attorney out there, this shooting 
followed attempts by yourself, Murray Humphrey s, J Jake Guzik, and 
Sam “Golf Bag” Hunt, and Tony Capezio to muscle in on the Con- 
tinental Press. Is that right? 

Mr. Accarno. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you threaten Mr. Ragan ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you then have him killed ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground. 

Mr. Accarvo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, you asked the witness if he had ever 
done anything for his country, I believe. 

The Cramman. I asked him if he had any respect for his Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Krennepy. I think that he gives Fourth of July parties, and he 
invites many of his close friends and celebrates the formation of the 
United States. I would like to ask you: Do you give these Fourth 
of July parties, Mr. Accardo? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, in 1954, who did you have at your Fourth of 
July party? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you have all of the leading gangsters in the 
United States to your Fourth of July party ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Like Joe Aiuppa, Jack Cerone, Mike Strain, Sam 
English, Chuck English, Russ Brio, and Joe Aeillo; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had some labor-union officials there; did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to information we have, Johnnie Lar- 
dino, of local 593, was at your Fourth of July party ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Joey Glimco, of Local 777 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Taxicab Drivers, was at your Fourth 
of July party? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo. On the gr ound it may tend to incriminate me or lead 
me into something. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Joe Aiello was the head of the Hodcarriers 
Union ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CHarmman. You understand, do you, that the committee is 
undertaking to get information with respect to the criminal element 
or underworld element or racketeers, and gangsters and thugs and 
hoodlums that have infiltrated or may have infiltrated into the labor 
movement in this country, in some areas, or also into legitimate busi- 
nesses for the purpose of extortion and shakedown and exploitation. 
You understand that; do you not? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. You are not willing to help your Government fer- 
ret out such elements and give the Congress information that will 
enable it to enact proper legislation to deal with the problem; is that 
correct? You are unwilling to cooperate and to help? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. I just hope that as the committee labors hard to 
carry out this assignment and struggles against these obstructions that 
are placed in our way, the country will sense the real danger that is 
present and growing by reason of the fact that there are characters in 
this country ‘who will resort to such tactics and such activities without 
regard for humanity in any degree, but simply to satisfy their own 
avarice and greed for money and power. I hope that the Congress 
will respond — to the public demand to enact laws that will make it 
possible to drive such elements out of any legitimate enterprise or 
labor organization or business association. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, there were some other individuals present, 
but you also had a Fourth of July party in 1955; did you not? 

Mr. Accarno. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And once again Joey Glimco of Local 777 of the 
Teamsters was present ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And Sam “Golfbag” Hunt was present? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tony Capesio was present ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Paul “The Waiter” was present ¢ 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Joes Caesar was present ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. KenNepy. Claude Maddox was present ? 

Mr. Accarno. I decline—— 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Joey Aiuppa was present ? 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. I decline. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Jack Guzik? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer on the ground that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was also an automobile which was registered 
in the name of Local 450 of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Union, 
that was seen at the scene of your Fourth of July party in 1955. Can 
you tell us why representatives of that local were present ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us who they were? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us why these union officials come to 
your party, Mr. Accardo? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did these unions act as your enforcement arm, 
and do they call strikes against those individuals that you don’t like, 
and give labor peace to those that you are interested in; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then also not only do you have these Fourth of 
July parties, but you and your friends attend any of the wakes of 
any of the departed of the syndicate; is that correct 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, when Louis “Little Nose” Campagna 
died, there was a wake on June 2, 1955, “Little New York” Campagna? 

Mr. Accarpo. I didn’t get the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was a wake for “Little New York” Cam- 
pagna? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you attend that wake? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And in addition the information that we have not 
only were you there, but Rocco Fichetti was present, and is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 


Mr. Kennepy. And Joey Glimco was president once again of Local 
777 of the Teamsters ? 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Restaurant Worker’s Union ? 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Kennepy. And Claude Maddox? 

Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 
Kennepy. And Joey Aiuppa? 

Accarpo. I decline. 

Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 
KenNepy. Johnny Lardino was present of the Hotel and 


Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Kennepy. On what ground do you decline? 

Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 
Kennepy. And Sam Giancana, who was also present ? 
Accarpo. I decline. 

Kennepy. Now, just going through, Mr. Chairman, we have 


another matter regarding his relationship with the restaurant associ- 


that still exists, but prior to getting into that I would like to 


ask him about his income and what he has declared. 
In 1946 you reported an income of $90,910.86, is that correct ? 


Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Kennepy. $25,910.86 from the Owl Club at Calumet City? 
Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Kennepy. On what ground? 

Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 
Kennepy. And then other sources of $65,000, is that correct? 
Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

KENNEDY. What were the other sources? 

Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Kennepy. On what ground? 

Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 


Mr. Kennepy. Then in 1947, the Illinois Simplex Distributing 
Co., of Chicago, TIl., about $3,000, or $2,200, and $831. Could you 
tell us 


about that ? 


Accarpo. I decline to answer. 


Kennepy. And then your partnership in the Owl Club of 


$38,911.39 ? 


Accarpo. I decline to answer. 


Mr. Kennepy. And other sources, $33,500, is that correct ? 


Accarpo. I decline to answer. 
Kennepy. Making a total for that year of $74,611.39, is that 


correct ? 
Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 


Kennepy. On what ground? coat 
Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 
Kennepy. Then in 1949 you declared an income of $186,957.01, 
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Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And these came from the club at $347.45, and Guzik 
and Accardo of $13 4,207.54, and the Owl Club of $32,402.12, and 
miscellaneous, $20 ‘000, is ths it correct 2 

Mr. Accarpo. I dec line to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the miscellaneous ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what is Guzik and Accardo of $134,207.54. 
What kind of business is that ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then in 1950 you declared an income of $158,193.91 ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Owl Club $31,349.29, and the Gary & Buffalo Iron, 
$116,844.62, and mise ellaneous, $10,000? 

Mr. Accarvo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then in 1951, $172,252.15 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. The speculator on gambling events, $47,500, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. It may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And $59,752.15 for the Owl Club; is that. correct? 

Mr. Accarpo. I dec line to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then in 1953, $83,867.20, income, is that correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And a D’Leibe, employee, $49,500, Owl Club, $14,- 
367.27, and speculator on gambling events, and miscellaneous of 
$20,000. Could you tell us what that was? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Carman. Would you say that any of these businesses are 
legitimate businesses # 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. You think you honestly believe if you gave a truth- 
ful answer to the question, whether any of these businesses that have 
been referred to here are legitimate businesses, that a truthful answer 
might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The CuatrMan. I asked you if you honestly believe it. 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 
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The Cuarrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question, whether you 
honestly believe that, if you gave a truthful answer to the question 
whether any of these businesses are legitimate businesses, a truthful 
answer might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. You are still under orders and direction of the com- 
mittee to answer the question. 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

(At this point, members of the committee present are: Senators 
McClellan, Ervin, and Curtis.) 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1954, you declared an income of $78,000; $30,000 
from a D’Leibe, miscellaneous income of $20,000, and games and sale 
of property $25,000, an income from other interests of $3,000. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is all of this miscellaneous income of $20,000 
each year, and where are you getting that from? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a great deal of money, and will you tell us 
any of the sources of that ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1955, you declared a total income of $57,000; 
$1,500 from Lesley Kruse, sale of interest in the Ow] Club of $25,000, 
and other sources, miscellaneous, $30,500. Could you tell us about 
that ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, in 1956, $67,862.25. That is salary of $42,- 
862.25 from the Premium Beer Sales, Inc. ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And other income; sale of the Ow] Club, $25,000; is 
that correct # 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. The total for that period of time, 1946 through 1956, 
was $904,654.86 ; is that correct? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, could you tell us, Mr. Accardo—we have some 
information that you were aware of the appointment of Mr. Cham- 
pagne as the labor-relations consultant for the Chicago Restaurant 
Association. Could you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. That the word came down from you that there should 
be no longer any cooperation with Abraham Teitelbaum, that he was 
in your disfavor, and that Mr. Champagne should be appointed; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And, subsequently, after Mr. Champagne was able 
to come in, and he was able to settle this strike, and he received this 
higher rate of income, the information we have is that you then 
forced his resignation ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you the one who, in fact, forced his resignation ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, could we call Mr. Duffy, who has 
some confidential information from a reliable source, on this situation ? 

The CuarrmMan. Come around. Have you been previously sworn ? 

Mr. Durry. No. 

The CuatrMan. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence given 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Durry. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LaVERN J. DUFFY 


The Cuarrman. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Durry. My name is LaVern Joseph Duffy, and I live at 123 
Carroll Street SE., here in Washington, D. C., and I am a staff member 
of the Senate Permanent Investigating Committee of the United States 
Senate on temporary loan to this special select committee. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Duffy, have you had some conferences with 
the representatives of the Internal Revenue Service ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes; in reference to the Chicago Restaurant Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you give us the information that you have 
secured from them, and tell us what you found out, and your source 
of the information ? 

Mr. Durry. During the investigation of this Chicago Restaurant 
Association, I had the opportunity to review some files in the Internal 
Revenue Service; one of the memos I ran across was dated March 7, 
1956, which stated, in substance, that there was a discussion between 
Anthony V. Champagne, who was the labor counsel for the Chicago 
Restaurant Association, in 1954, and Tony Accardo. 

An argument ensued between these 2 individuals, and the argu- 
ments were over payments that Mr. Champagne was to make to thé 
Internal Revenue Service from his retainer from the Chicago Restau- 
rant Association, which was $125,000. The other argument related 
to certain activities of the Chicago Restaurant Association. Appar- 
ently, Mr. Accardo became very disturbed at this, and ordered Mr. 
Champagne murdered forthwith. Through the intervention of Mr. 
Champagne’s friends, his life was saved and, immediately thereafter, 
he resigned from the Chicago Restaurant Association. That is, as 
labor counsel. 

Now, when I received this information, or I examined this memo- 
randum, I thought it was serious enough that I interview the agent 
in the Internal Revenue Service who secured it. The agent—I will 
not disclose his name, but he is an undercover agent working in Chicago 
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for the Internal Revenue Service. He supplied the name of the indi- 
vidual who was close to the syndicate in Chicago who gave that infor- 
mation tohim. However, he requested me that I not divulge the name 
of this individual because he fears for the s afety of him. He feels, for 
informing on the syndicate, he would be killed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Or lost asa future source of information ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the records show that Mr. Champagne came 
from a business-law practice where he was declaring some $9,000 in 
income tax; is that right ? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that he went to this business for the Chicago 
Restaurant Association, where he received $125,000 a year; is that 
right / 

Mr. Durry. Which is more than he made in 1 month. 

Mr. Kennepy. He received more in 1 month than he was making a 
year prior to that time ¢ 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then, suddenly, he resigned and said that the 
Chicago Restaurant Association was taking up too much of his time? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he had to get back to his law practice; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Durry. I submitted a letter to that effect. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he said he had to get back to his law practice, 
because the Chicago Restaurant Association, for which he was receiv- 
ing $125,000 a year, was taking too much of lis time? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he went back to his law practice, and the next 
year declared about $11,000 in his income tax ? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Chairman, here is the letter from Mr. 
Champagne, and the letter of resignation from the Chicago Restaurant 
Association. 

The Cuarrman. Did you obtain this letter in the course of your 
investigation ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. I hand you the letter referred to, and I will ask 
you toexamine it. This appears to be a photostatic copy of it. I ask 
you to examine it, and state if you obtained this letter, and, if so, 
where and how, and out of whose files ? 

Mr. Durry. This letter is from Anthony V. Champagne, addressed 
to the Chicago Restaurant Association, with attention to Mr. Donald 
Kiesau, the executive vice president of the Chicago Restaurant 
Association. 

The Cuairman. First, identify the letter, and how did you obtain 
possession of it ? 

Mr. Durry. From the files of the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

The Cuarrman. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Durry. And Mr. Kennedy has stated, the letter stated to get 
back to his clients, and that is why he resigned. Perhaps I should 
read the whole letter. 

The Cuarrman. If you read the whole letter, it will not be an 
exhibit, but simply placed in the record at this point. 
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Mr. Durry. The letter is dated June 14, 1954, addressed to the Chi- 
cago Restaurant Association, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, I1., 
attention Mr. Donald Kiesau, executive vice president. 


XENTLEMEN : I hereby submit my resignation as attorney for your association 
and its members, effective July 1, 1954. It would be appreciated if you would 
advise the officers of the association and each of your members of my resignation 
as such. 

I wish to acknowledge the pleasant relationship which I have enjoyed with 
you, personally, the officers and directors, as well as the individual members 
who have sought my counsel during my tentfre as their attorney. 

The CuarrmMan. We will have to suspend. That bell signals a roll- 
call vote in the Senate, and the committee will have to stand in recess 
temporarily until the members can go to the Chamber and vote. We 
will return immediately. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

(At this point, the following members were present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan and Ervin.) 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Kennedy, you may proceed. 

Mr. Krennepy. Could you tell us about the conversation that you 
had with Mr. Champagne on this matter ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the eround it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you, in fact, upset by the way he intended to 
handle the money and declare the money he received from the Chicago 
Restaurant Associ : ition ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee why it was that the 
Chicago Restaurant Association was willing to pay him $125,000? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarno. On the ground it might incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was some of that money going to you? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us if you were the one that forced his 
resignation ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Krennepy. We have some information that your home has 22 
rooms; is that correct ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And an indoor swimming pool, 2 bowling alleys, a 
pipe organ, and 6 master bedrooms. Isthat right ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Three of the six bathrooms have gold-plated fixtures ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And one is a bathtub that supposedly cost $10,000, 
cut from a solid block of Mexican onyx ? 
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Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that true? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the house is worth about $500,000; is that right ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. You purchased it in 1951 for about $125,000; is that 

right ? 

“Mr. Accarno. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this is where you celebrate the Fourth of July; 
is that right? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what other union officials you know 
other than the ones we mentioned ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any business deals, arrangements, with 

of them ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what other businesses you are in 
other than the ones that have been mentioned ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have some information we are developing that 
you are in some other businesses, Mr. Accardo. Could you tell us 
about any of those ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the grounds it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Ervin. Can you think of any activities in which you have 
engaged in the last 20 years that you could tell us about that would 
not tend to iner iminate you ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Senator Ervin. That isall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have information that the witness 
was born April 28, 1906, in Chicago. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. This witness will remain under the present sub- 
pena. You will be under recognizance to reappear and give further 
testimony before the committee at such time and place as it may 
designate. Do you accept such recognizance? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Accarpo. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. We will give you a reasonable notice, 
or your counsel, of the time and place where the committee may desire 
to hear further testimony from you. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just have one more question. We have some in- 
formation about Labriola and Weinberg planning to kill Mr. Teitel- 
baum. Could you tell us anything about that ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the grounds it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know of the plot to kill Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Accarpo. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Accarpo. On the grounds it may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cnarmman. The Chair will announce at this time that he is 
instructing the staff of the committee to immediately prepare, as early 
as they can get to it, with the workload that we have, the proper 
papers and documents to cite this witness and the preceding witness 
this morning for contempt of the United States Senate. There were 
some other witnesses yesterday who will also be included. I do not 
have their names before me just now. We will take these citations 
up at an executive session of the committee as soon as the citations 
have been a pe I am hopeful that the Senate will approve the 
resolution based upon this record citing these parties for contempt 
of the United States Senate. 

There can be no doubt that these witnesses are making absolutely 
capricious use and abuse of the fifth amendment privilege, when a 
citizen of this country takes a position that he can’t acknowledge that 
fact without the possibility of being incriminated or cannot tell the 
date or the place of his birth, if he was born in this country, without 
possible self-incrimination. 

It is time for the court to say whether the fifth amendment was 
intended and can be used as a device simply to evade giving informa- 
tion that a committee or that a court may need to carry out its func- 
tions. 

The legitimate use of the fifth amendment should be sustained. It 
should be granted, and it should be respected. But the flagrant abuse 
of it, converting it into a device simply to make a mockery of the 
Government and of the courts of the land, using it solely for the pur- 
pose of concealing facts that should be known and could be known and 
could be told by the witness without any possible self-incrimination 
is, in my judgment, something that needs to be clarified by the courts 
of the land. 

We ought to know whether this amendment is intended to be used 
in such fashion. I know of no other way to find out except to process 
these cases and let the highest court in the land rule on them. 

(At this point, Senator Kennedy and Senator Curtis entered the 
hearing room.) 

The Cuatrman. This is a terrific job, and there is nothing pleasant 
about this work. It is most exasperating to find people enjoy the 
blessings of our country and our Government, who defy it, who ob- 
struct its processes, who try to utilize its freedoms that are guaranteed, 
solely for the purpose of exploitation of legitimate enterprises, of 
legitimate labor unions, and who even resort to murder in order to 
carry on their nefarious enterprises. 
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I am hopeful that the courts, when they hear and review this record, 
will be conscious of an obligation to society as a whole, as well as to 
the rights of individuals under the fifth amendment provision of the 
Constitution. 

All right, you may stand aside. 

Call the next witness, please. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Marshall Caifano. 

The CHatrrMan. Come forward, Mr. Caifano. 

While the witness is coming, I will read the balance of the letter 
that Mr. Duffy was reading when he was testifying. It says: 

It has become apparent to me that the responsibilities and decisions to be 
made in behalf of your association and its members require the full time and 
attention of myself or any other person in order to completely and competently 
solve the many issues which arise. As you know, I have been practicing law 
for the past 25 years, and am confronted with many legal problems and de- 
cisions to be made in behalf of my clientele, all of which require considerable 
time and effort on my part. In view of the established practice which I have 
enjoyed for many years, I feel it my duty to continue serving these clients 
without interruption. 

Again assuring you that it has been a pleasure to be of service to your splendid 
organization, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY V. CHAMPAGNE. 

Will you be sworn, please? You do solemnly swear the evidence 
you shall give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Carrano. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MARSHALL CAIFANO 


The CHarrRMAN. State your name, your place of residence, and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Catrano. Marshall Caifano, 415 Aldine, Chicago, III. 

The Cuamman. What is your business or occupation, please 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer on the ground that my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have an attorney ? 

Mr. Carrano. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Carrano. Yes, I waive counsel. 

The Cuarrman. Ail right, sir. 

You state that you cannot answer as to your business or occupation 
because you think it may tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

The owes The Chair will ask you this question: Do you 
honestly believe that if you gave a truthful answer to the question 
of “What is your business or occupation #” that a truthful answer to 
the question might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer the question because it tends to 
incriminate me. 

The CuHarrman. I am asking you if you honestly believe that it 
might tend to incriminate you ‘if you answer the question truthfully 
and told us your business or occupation 2 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

The Cuatrman. You decline to say, do you, whether you honestly 
believe that it might tend to incriminate you 4 
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Mr. Carrano. Yes; I decline to answer on the grounds that it may 
tend—that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuamrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs you to answer the question: Do you honestly be- 
lieve that if you answered the question and told the committee what 
is your present occupation or business, that a truthful answer might 
tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer on the grounds 

The Cuatrman. The order for you to answer the question will 
stand. Where were you born ? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. You are ordered and directed to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer on the grounds that my answer 
to that question may tend to incriminate me. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truthful 
answer to the question and told the committee where you were born, 
that a truthful answer, or that information, might tend to incriminate 
you! 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that on the grounds that the 
answer to that question may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question. 

Mr. Cairano. I decline to. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question because my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. Do you honestly believe that if you answered the 
question truthfully “Are you a citizen of the United States” that a 
truthful answer to that question might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that on the grounds that my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarmman. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs you to answer the question: Are you a citizen of 
the United States? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs you to answer the question: Do you believe, 
honestly believe, that if you gave a truthful answer to the question 
“Are you a citizen of the United States?” that a truthful answer to 
the question might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. The order of the committee for you to answer the 
question stands. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Were you served with a subpena to come here and 
testify ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

Senator Curris. All I am asking you is: Were you served with a 
paper that ordered you to come here ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 
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Senator Curtis. No, no, I am not asking you to give any informa- 
tion about yourself. I just want to know whether or not you were 
served with a subpena, or why you are here. 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that on the grounds it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. Who advised you to decline to answer on the 
grounds that it may tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer because my answer may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. Did the mob of hoodlums tell you if you came 
down here, not to testify to anything? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that question because my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. Are you refusing to say even whether or not you 
have been subpenaed or whether you are a citizen because you have 
been so ordered by the hoodlums not to testify ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question because my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

enator Curtis. Are you afraid of the other hoodlums ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the ground that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. You are not a lawyer, are you? Are you? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

Senator Curtis. Who told you what to do in order not to have to 
testify ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that 
it may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. Who did you talk to after you had received your 
subpena to come down here and testify? Whodid you talk to? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. My answer may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been asked whether you were threatened. 
Have you threatened anyone else, Mr. Caifano? 

My. Carrano. I decline to answer that question because my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you threatened any of the witnesses that were 
going to appear before the committee ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Cartrano. On the grounds that my answer to that question may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many times have you been arrested, Mr. Cai- 
fano? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t know whether our record is complete but 
we show that you have been arrested 18 times since 1929; is that right? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have been arrested for such operations as 
a stickup man, bank robber, alcohol peddler, and a bookmaker; is 
that right? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 
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Mr. Kennepy. According to the information that we have, you 
were involved in the operation of James Weinberg and Paul “Needle- 
nose” Labriola, in setting up some of these associations. Would you 
tell us about that ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. These were tavern associations and a restaurant asso- 
ciation that was going to be set up in 1953 by Weinberg and Labriola. 
It was going to operate in conjunction with the labor unions, and have 
the labor unions act as an enforcement arm for them. 

It was to be run by the syndicate and you were part of it; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question because my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Krennepy. You are known, are you not, as one of the Young 
Bloods over on the West Side of Chicago? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds that my answer to that question may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you were working over there with “Teets” Bat- 
taglia, “Skippy” Cerone, and “Mooney” Giancana; is that right ? 

fr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Battaglia? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds that my answer to that question may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you want to look at this picture for me? 

The CHatrman. The Chair presents to you a picture of 2 persons, 
with 2 exposures of the 2 people. Will you examine the picture and 
state if you identify the people in the picture ? 

(The photograph was handed to the witness. ) 

The Cuatrman. You have examined the picture, have you? 

Mr. Carrano. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Do you identify any of the people in 
the picture? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. Why? 

Mr. Catrano. On the grounds that my answer may tend to in- 
criminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Are you in the picture? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that. 

The CuHamman. Why? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me, 

The Cuatrman. This picture may be made exhibit No. 24. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 24” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

The CHatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. This group, this association, operated, and the 
police were able to get information as to what was going on. One 
of the conversations that took place was when an Eddie Morris made 
some statements about you. Did you know Eddie Morris? 
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Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is Irving Morris. Is it Eddie Morris or Irving 
Morris? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds my answer may tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was Irving Morris and he is a syndicate hood- 
jum out there; is he not ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is now in jail for counterfeiting, in the peniten- 
tiary, but he stated that the murder of Theodore Roe was done, was 
carried out, because Theodore Roe had killed your brother when you 
and your brother were trying tokidnap him. Isthat right? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you were responsible for the murder of 
Theodore Roe. Is that right? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the ground that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the information that we have, you are 
a close associate of Tony Accardo ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t identify these pictures? You didn’t 
identify these? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t this picture on the left, isn’t that you and isn’t 
that Mr. Battaglia standing next to you / 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds my answer may tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t he a close associate of yours, and you worked 
together on this restaurant and tavern association ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

The CuarrmMan. Was this man one of the organizers of the asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. He was being brought in, Mr. Chairman. They 
had to get certain clearance from Mr. Caifano in order to operate. He 

yas one of the heads of the Young Bloods whose clearance was neces- 
sary on the West Side of Chicago. 

Then, of course, contacts were made with the labor unions. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have information that you traveled a number of 
different times to Las Vegas with Tony Accardo, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that 
might tend to incriminate me. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us about your being arrested in con- 
nection with the murder, the slaying, of Estelle Carey, i in 1943, in which 
she was bludgeoned and then burned to death in her apartment ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me. 

Mr. Krennepy. Then you were arrested in the slaying of Quattrochi, 
were you not, who was a small-time gambler ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. You also traveled to Miami, Fla., with Frabotta 
and Phil Alderisio, known as Milwaukee Phil? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what you do down there ? 

Mr. Carano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any interest in the gambling establish- 
ments in Las Vegas ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have information that you have interests out 
there, that you have had some interests with Pat Manno, also known 
as Pat Manning, in Dallas, Tex.; is that right ? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you are now living under the name of M. J. 
Monette, on Aldine Street, apartment 6—D. Is that right? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And we also understand that you have admitted to 
having a cigarette concession in the hotel, one of the hotels down in 
Havana, Cuba? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that 
my answer may tend to ine r iminate me. 

‘Mr. Kennepy. So your operation is very extensive; is it not, Mr. 
Caifano ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you do it not only through your own strong- 
arm methods but through your contacts that you have with these 
other people ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Anthony Accardo, Battaglia, Paul “the Waiter” 
Ricca, are all associates of yours ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds it may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Kennepy. What isthe source of your income now ? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 
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Senator Kennepy. Do you play golf at the Tam O’Shanter Golf 
Club ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kennepy. You play golf how many times a week ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question on the grounds my 
answer may tend 

Senator Kennepy. I understand that when they went to serve you 
with a subpena, they went out to the golf club and missed you there, 
and finally got you at your home. 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kennepy. If you play golf some days each week, what is 
the source of your income? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kennepy. On the grounds it may tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Carrano. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Are you a member of any labor organization ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that. 

Senator Curtis. Have you had anything to do with labor-manage- 
ment relations ¢ 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Curtis. Have you had anything to do with any strikes or 
picket lines? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer on the grounds that my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. Have you had any part in any shakedown or at- 
tempted extortion or blackmail in connection with labor-management 
relations ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that. 

Senator Curtis. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds that my answer may—to that ques- 
tion—may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. Would your answer incriminate anybody else? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question also, on the same 
grounds. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Caifano, it was developed that you play golf 
almost every day out in Chicago, and you were asked about your 
source of income. You wouldn’t give us any information about that? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Carrano. On the grounds my answer may tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it a fact that when you arrived at the office 
yesterday, you asked one of the staff members whether it would be pos- 
sible to rent some golf clubs so that you could go out and play golf 
here ? 

Mr. Carrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee the source of the in- 
come to pay for the rent of the golf clubs? 

Mr. Catrano. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I might add that we were unable to 
give the witness that information. 
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The CuairmMan. The witness will remain under the present subpena. 
He will be under recognizance to reappear and give further testimony 
before the committee at such time and place as the committee may de- 
sire, subject, of course, to reasonable notice being given you of the time 
and place we will want to hear you again. Do you accept that recog- 
nizance, do you ? 

Mr. Carrano. Yes, I do. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Arethere any further questions ? 

The Chair will give the same instructions to the staff with respect 
to this witness as has been given to the other two who testified here 
this morning. I want contempt papers prepared as early as possible 
so that the committee may take action thereon. 

Allright, you may stand aside. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m., 
of the same day, with the following members present: Senators Mc- 
Clellan, Kennedy, Ervin, and Curtis.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(At the reconvening of the session, the following members were pres- 
ent : Senators McClellan, Goldwater, and Curtis.) 

The Cuamrman. The committee will come to order. Call the next 
witness, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, could I call a number of these wit- 
nesses together so that we can move along more quickly ? 

The CHarrMan. Very well, 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Ross Prio, Mr. Joey Caesar DiVarco, and Mr. 
Jackie Cerone. 

The CuarrmMan. Will the witnesses come forward, please? Each 
of you stand and be sworn. Do you and each of you solemnly swear 
the evidence you shall give before this Senate select committee shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Prio. I do. 

Mr. Cerone. I do. 

Mr. DiVarco. Ido. 


TESTIMONY OF JACK CERONE, ROSS PRIO, AND JOSEPH DIVARCO, 
ACCOMPANIED BY H. C. ALLDER, MR. DIVARCO’S COUNSEL 


The CuatrMan. Beginning on my left, will you state your name, 
your place of residence, and your business or profession, please ? 

Mr. D1Varco. Joseph DiVarco, 4275 Jarvis Avenue, Lincolnwood, 
Tl. 

The CHatrmMan. Will you state your business or profession ? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question because it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have counsel present representing you? 

Mr. Avuper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, counsel, identify yourself. 

Mr. Attper. My name is H. Clifford Allder, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. I am a member of the bar of Washington, D. C. 
Iam representing Mr. DiVarco. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you represent the others ? 

Mr. Atuper. No, sir; I do not. 

The Cuatrman. The one in the center, will you give us your name, 
your address, and 

Mr. CERONE. Jack C erone, 2000 North 77th Avenue, Elmwood Park, 
Til. 

The CuarrMan. What is your business or occupation ? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have counsel ? 

Mr. Cerone. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You waive counsel ? 

Mr. Cerone. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right; the one on my right. What is your 
name ¢ 

Mr. Prio. Ross Prio, 1721 Sunset Ridge, Glenview, Il. 

The Cuatrman. And what is your business or occupation ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer on the grounds that it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CuarrMan. This last witness on my right, I ask you the ques- 
tion: Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truthful answer to 
the question, “What is your business or occupation?” that a truthful 
answer thereto might tend to incriminate you 4 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer on the grounds that the answer may 
tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question : Do you honestly 
believe that if you gave a truthful answer to the question, “What is 
your business or occupation?” that a truthful answer thereto might 
tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that on the grounds that my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. The order and direction of the Chair stands. The 
witness in the center, What is your name? 

Mr. Cerone. Jack Cerone. 

The CHarman. Cerone? Did you give us your business or 
occupation ? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truth- 
ful answer to the question “What is your business or occupation ?” 
that a truthful answer might tend to incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer. 

The CuatrmMan. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question. 

Mr. Crrone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend 
incriminate me. 

The CuHarrMan. You understand the question. It is: Do you hon- 

estly believe that if you gave a truthful answer to the question “What 
is your business or occupation / ‘” that a truthful answer thereto might 
tend to incriminate you / 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

The CuarrMan. You understand the question, do you? 
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Mr. Cerrone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. The order and direction to this witness to answer 
the question stands. 

The witness DiVarco, on my left, Did you give us your business or 
occupation ? 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer the question as it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truth- 
ful answer to the question “What is your business or ‘occupation 9” 
that a truthful answer thereto might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The CHatrMAn. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. DrVarco. I invoke the fifth amendment and decline to answer 
that question. 

The CuatrmMan. The order stands, the order and direction of the 
Chair stands. 

You are still under orders and direction to answer the question that 
if you gave a truthful answer to the question “What is your business or 
csmeneticn| 2” that a truthful answer thereto might tend to incriminate 
you. 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer your question, because any answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. I will continue with you. Are you a citizens of the 

Tnited States ¢ 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer the question. 

The CuarrmMan. Where do you live? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. When were you born ? 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question, too, sir. 

The CHarrman. Where were you born ¢ 

Mr. D1Varco. I decline to answer that question, too. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the questions: “Where were 
you born?” “When were you born?” “Are you a citizen of the United 
States?” 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question because any answer 
may tend to incr ‘iminate me. 

The Cuarrman. The order and direction of the Chair stands for you 
to answer those questions. 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer those questions, sir. 

The CHatrMaNn. [ask you the question: Do you honestly believe that 
if you gave a truthful answer to the questions of: “W here were you 
born?” When were you born?” “Are you a citizen of the United 
States?” that a truthful answer to any or either of these questions 
might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question. 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question because any answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. I ask the witness Cerone—is that correct ? 

Mr. Cerone. That is correct, Senator. 
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The Cuatrman. [ask you: Where were you born ? 

Mr. Crrone. I decline to answer on the grounds that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. When were you born? 

Mr. Cerone. I honestly believe that the answer may tend to incrimi- 

nate me. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the questions: When were 
you born? Where were you born? And are you a citizen of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer. 

The Cuatrman. Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truth- 
ful answer to the questions, When were you born? W here were you 
born? and Are you a citizen of the United States? that a truthful 
answer to any or either of these questions might tend to incriminate 
you’ 

Mr. Cerrone. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs you to answer the questions. 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

The Cuatrman. The witness on my right, the order and direction 
of the Chair stands throughout the proceedings, throughout the period 
that you are on the witness stand. The witness on my right, Mr. 
Prio— 

Mr. Prio. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. That iscorrect? Where were you born ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer the question because my answer may 
tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. When were you born? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a citizen of the United States ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The CHarrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the questions: When were you 
born? Where were you born? And are you a citizen of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatmrman. Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truth- 
ful answer to the questions, When were you born? W here were you 
born? and Are you a citizen of the United States? that a truthful 
answer to any or either of those questions might tend to incriminate 
you? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Cratrman. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question on the ground that my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. The order and direction of the Chair will stand and 
remain in force during the period that you are on the witness stand. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Prio, according to the information that we have 
that was developed under oath before the committee yesterday, you 
had a very prominent role in the setting up of these syndicate-spon- 
sored trade associations in Chicago in 1952 and 1953. Could you tell 
us about what you did in connection with that 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds ¢ 

Mr. Prio. On the grounds that my answer may tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you were associated in that venture with 
James Weinberg and Paul “Needlenose” Labriola ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Prio. On the grounds that my answer may tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was explained that the man in charge of the whole 
operation was “Golf Bag” Hunt. Above him was Tony Accardo, but 
that “Golf Bag” Hunt was the one that was immediately in charge, but 
that you had an important role in what is called the one section of 
Chicago. 

Could you tell us what you were going to do in that section of 
Chicago in connection with this? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. We understand that you are probably one of the 
most important figures in Chicago as far as bookmaking is concerned, 
but that you operate chiefly out of the North Side of Chicago. 

Is that right, Mr. Prio? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that another man that was going to work with 
you was Joey Caesar; is that right ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Joey Caesar ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that Joey Caesar that is sitting on your right 
there ? ; 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you mind looking and seeing if you can iden- 
tify him? Not that individual, but the one sitting next to him. Do 
you recognize him ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

_ The Cuarrman. You are ordered and directed to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. DiVarco you are also known as Mr. Caesar, are 
you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you also known as Mr. Caesar? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. DiVarco, would you, or Mr. Caesar, would you 
look up and tell me whether you know Mr. Prio? 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. You are ordered and directed to answer the ques- 
tion, with the approval of the committee. 

Mr. DrVaxco. I decline to answer that question because anything 
Isay might tend to incriminate me. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. We understand the two of you were to make the 
arrangements through Tony Accardo. Is that correct? Mr. Prio? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you were then going to operate and con- 
trol this one section of Chicago. 

You were reported to have made a statement that you would be 
satisfied to do this as long as you could have a man right in the office, 
your own personal representative in the office, to make sure that 
everything was done honestly. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Cuarrman. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The CuarMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you wanted somebody there to protect 
your interests, is that correct, Mr. Prio? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you add anything to that, Mr. DiVarco? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair order and direct the previous wit- 
ness, the other witness, to answer that last question. With the ap- 
proval of the committee, the Chair orders and directs you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question because my answer may 
tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was pointed out that if this group tried to get 
started in your area, that they could not do so, Mr. Prio, unless they 
got the clearance of you and Caesar, and a man by the name of 
Dominick Nuccio and DeBello, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would anybody, to get one of these kinds of opera- 
tions going, would they have to get the clearance of you? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair orders and directs the witness to answer 
the question, with the approval of the committee. 

Mr. Prro. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. There are 3, that are called the 3 Doms that operate 
in Chicago; are there not? One is Dominick Nuccio and one is Dom- 
inick DeBello. That is 2 out of the 3 Doms, is it? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

Mr. Prio. On the grounds my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair presents to you, Mr. Prio, a photograph 
which has 2 exposures on it of 3 men without hats and the other 
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exposure appears to be the same 3 men with hats on. I pass this 
picture to you and ask you to examine it and see if you identify any 
of the three men in the picture. 

(The photograph was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer the question. 

The CHarrMAN. You have examined the picture ¢ 

Mr. Prio. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. And you decline to answer the question ? 

Mr. Prro. That is right. 

The Cuairman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer the question on the grounds that my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuairman. Do you see your own picture there ¢ 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Cuairman. Would your own picture, do you think, tend to 
incriminate you ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Cuairman. There is nothing about your picture to be ashamed 
of or afraid of, is there ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are you married ¢ 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The CuarrMan. You are ordered and directed to answer the ques- 
tion, with the approval of the committee. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question on the grounds it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. Do you mean the fact that you are married might 
tend to incr inate you? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know that it would ever, that it ever incrim- 
inated anybody to either be married or not married. That is a kind 
of new wrinkle, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You wouldn't say it was an old wrinkle, would you? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Have you got any children ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. I meant, of course, legitimate children. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. Is there something about your situation, domestic 
situation, that you think that to admit that you were married or that 
you have children might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Prio. I have to decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Do you honestly believe that if you answered the 
question truthfully, that you are married or that you are not married, 
or that you have children or that you do not have children, that a 
truthful answer to those questions, or either of them, might tend to 
incriminate you ? 

Mr. Prio. I refuse to answer that question on the same grounds. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, with the approval of the committee, the 
Chair orders : a directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Pro. I decline to answer that question. 
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Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask the same witness a question. 

Have you had any experience getting other people to talk when 
you wanted information from them ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Senator Curtis. On what grounds? 

Mr. Prio. On the grounds it may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curris. You have had ao experience whatever having 
observed attempts to get people to talk ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Senator Curtis. On what grounds / 

Mr. Prio. On the gr ounds it may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

The CHairman. Mr. Cerone, are you married ? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

(At this point, Senator Ervin entered the hearing room.) 

The Cuarrman. Against whom, your wife or the committee ? 

Mr. Crrone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarmman. Do you have children ? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrrman. You wouldn’t tell us where you were born, when 
you were born, whether you are an American citizen, if you are 
married or if you have children. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cerrone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair orders—with the approval of the com- 
mittee, the Chair orders and directs you to answer the question of 
whether you are married or if you have children. 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. The order and direction of the Chair will stand 
throughout the period of your examination on the witness stand. 

Mr. DiVarco, are you married 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have children ? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The CuHarrman. With the permission of the committee, and the 
approval of the committee, the Chair orders and directs you to answer 
the question “Are you married? Do you have children?” 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. The order and direction of the Chair will stand 
throughout the period of your testifying before this committee. 

Allright, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Atuper. Mr. Chairman, may I address you ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auuper. May the record show that each time this witness 
declines to answer it is because of his privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. He doesn’t answer because it might tend to incriminate him. 
He leaves those words out and that is what he means to say, sir. 

The Cuamman. Well, I think we better just adhere to the proper 
procedure. This committee is going to have to take some action, in 
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my judgment, on some of these cases, and I don’t want to do anything 
that would waive the proper activities of the committee, its proper 
function. 

I believe we will just proceed according to all legal standards. All 
right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Prio? 

The Cuarrman. The photograph that I showed Mr. Prio that he 
stated he examined, let it be made exhibit No. 25. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 25” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the select iinistininn: = 

The CuatrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Prio, the information we have regarding your 
background is that from 1933 to 1936 you were in the dairy business. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And in 1936 you were in the Blue Ribbon Dairy Co., 

‘ith Marcus Lipsky ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is one of the well-known hoodlums in Chicago. 

In 1938 you were arrested for burning down one of your competitors 
in the dairy business ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were acquitted for that; were you not? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you organized, in 1939, the L. & P. Milk 
Co.? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you were in this venture with Marcus Lipsky, 
also; is that right? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

The CHatrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and re the witness to answer these questions. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. In 1940 you went into the parking lot and gas sta- 
tion business on South Franklin Street ? ; 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And also owned another parking lot at 134 North 
LaSalle Street; is that right? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you went back into the dairy business in 1943? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And in that year, your partner was murdered in a 
barbershop: is that right ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of business were you doing besides the 
dairy business during this period of time ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kr es Why was your partner murdered in a barbershop ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you had another parking company in 1946. 
In 1952 you went into the oil business; is that right ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. In 1954 you went into the real-estate business in the 
Lincolnwood area of Illinois? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1954 you were also seen very often in the company 
of Joseph DiVarco, who is also known as Joey Caesar; is that right? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You used to meet during this period of time at 
Algour’s Restaurant ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us anything about Algour’s Restau- 
rant ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. I suppose you noted that Algour’s Restaurant was 
burned down during the last few months ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was a million dollar fire; was it not ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you give us any explanation about the two 
arsonists that came into that restaurant and set it afire, held the peo 
ple at gunfire and then set it afire ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cerone, can you give us any information on 
that? 

Mr. Crrone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to in- 
criminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. DiVarco, can you give us any information on 
that? 

Mr. Cerrone. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what ground ¢ 

Mr. Cerone. On the ground it may incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been associated with Louie Campagna, 
Frankie Diamond; is that correct? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to information that we have, you con- 
tacted Cherrynose Gioe and Frankie Diamond it Ciro’s Restaurant, 
18 North Wabash Avenue in 1954, is that right ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Cherrynose was working with this restaurant, 
and was told to go along with a mob directive that he lay off all slot 
and pinball operations in the county ; is that right ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he refused to do so. He left the meeting and 
a short time afterward was shot to death ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us anything about the death of 
Cherrynose ? 

Mr. Prro. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And within a short time, Frankie Diamond was also 
killed ? 

Mr. Prro. I decline to answer that question. 

The Coatrman. Are you a gunman ? 

Mr. Prio. I didn’t hear the question. 

The CHarrman. Are you a gunman? 

Mr. Prro. I decline to answer that question, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. We have information that you are also associated 
with Cowboy Mirro, and, of course, Paul Labriola. 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were involved in this trade association. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. DiVarco, according to our information, you are 
also known as Joey Caesar and also Bill Caesar, is that right? 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were also connnected with these trade asso- 
ciations that were formed in 1952-53 by Weinberg and Needlenose 
Labriola ? 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that had Mr. Greenfield as their attorney. Did 
you know Mr. Greenfield ¢ 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. We also have information that you are an associate 
of Tony Accardo. 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you were one of those individuals from 
whom they had to get clearance in order to operate in Chicago. 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was the fact that clearance was not obtained 
through you and some of your associates that the trade associations 
broke down, is that right, Mr. Caesar ? 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the information we have, you started 
out as a counterfeiter back in 1936, is that right ? 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were arrested and served 1 year in the Michigan 
Federal Detention Farm. 

Mr. DiVarco., I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you were working for the three Doms, Domi- 
nick Nuccio, Dominick DiBello, and Dominick Brancato, in the late 
1940’s, is that right ? 

Mr. D1rVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were very close to Laurence Mangano, who 
was murdered in gangland style, is that right ? 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mangano was Paul Labriola’s stepfather, was he 
not ¢ 

Mr. D1Varco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were an important figure in the gambling on the 
North Side of Chicago? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Chair is going to order the witness to answer 
these questions with the approval of the committee. 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question because my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you achieved a position of power there in 1949 
on the order of Tony Goebels and Paul “the Waiter” Ricca? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Krennepy. Do you have any interest in any of the restaurants 
in Chicago ? 
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Mr. DiV arco. I decline to answer that question. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any interest in the ¢ 
at 1136 West Randolph Street, Chicago / 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question. 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it a fact that you could have an interest in 
that meat-supply company, and that that company supplies a good 
number of the restaurants and nightclubs in the Chicago area ¢ 

Mr. DiV arco. I decline to answer that question. 

The Cuairman. With the approval of the committee, the Chair 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question. 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. And isn’t it correct that your associate in that com- 
yany is Carlo Coleanni, who is a business agent for the Barbers’ Union 
in Chicago ¢ 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us why you got into that / 

Mr. DiV arco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that how shakedowns are received, through the 
sale of the meat to these restaurants and nightclubs in Chicago / 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And according—— 

The CuarrMan. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs the witness to answer the question. 

Mr. DrV arco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to information that we also have, you 
were connected with the Valentino’s Restaurant at 16 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 

Mr. D1iV arco. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. That restaurant closed down very recently. 
right ¢ 

Mr. DiVarco. I decline to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cerone, we also understand that you were con- 
nected with the trade association that was to work with unions that 
was formed in 1952 and 1953. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer that on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you also known as “Skippy,” Mr. Cerone ? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is your brother known as “Skippy”? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. We understand that you are the former chauffeur 
and the bodyguard for Tony Accardo; is that right ? 

Mr. Cerrone. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Cerrone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. We understand you were present at the fourth of 
July lawn parties in 1954 and 1955 for Tony Accordo; is that right? 
Mr. Cerrone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us why John Lardino, of local 593, 
came to those parties / 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Maurice Timpanaro, who is secretary-treasurer 
of local 88 of the Cooks Union was at the 1954 party ¢ 

Mr. Cerone. | invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why do these union officials go to these parties? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Also Joey Glimco, of course, of local 777 of the 
teamsters was present ; was he not ? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has been very close to all your people; has he 
not ? 

You are very close friends with Joey Glimco? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then in 1955, Louis Nadia, secretary-treasurer of 
local 450, was at Accardo’s home at the same time you were there, 
on the fourth of July party; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the 1958 fourth of July party, Mr. 
Cerone? Can you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it true that the Fourth of July party in 1958 w 
not held at Mr. Accardo’s home but was held at your home / 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have investigators that went out to your home 
that evening at 2000 North 77th Avenue, Elmwood Park, Il., and you 
havea party the Fourth of July ; did you not ¢ 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. We found Mr. Accardo’s car parked outside your 
residence. Was Mr. Accardo attending your party ¢ 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

The Cuatrman. Are you ashamed of your guests? Are you afraid 
that the mentioning of their names might iner iminate you? 

Mr. Crrone. | honestly believe that it m: vy tend to incriminate me. 

The CHarrMan. Sir? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

The CHarrMan. Yousaid you honestly believed something. 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer for I honestly believe that my 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. I might say on April 23, 1958, Mr. Chairman, when 
we went out to try to subpena Mr. Tony Accardo at his home, we found 
Mr. Cerone’s automobile in his driveway. 

You were visiting with him that night, Mr. Cerone? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. We also found that the automobile of John Lardino, 
administrative director of local 593, was at your home on the Fourth of 
July. 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Willie “Smokes” Aloisio, well-known syndicate 
gambler, was also there ? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And a girl friend of Rocco Fishetti was also present ? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And Joseph Maita; is that correct / 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is the one that owns the pink Oldsmobile, is he 
not, that was used by Tony Accardo and Paul Ricca at Claude Mad- 
dox’ funeral ? 

Mr. Cerrone. | invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. That isthe information we have. Isit correct ? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer. 

( At this point Senator Goldwater withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. We have information that you are associated with 
the Premium Beer Sales, Inc. 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair, with the approval of the committee, 
orders and directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, this is the organization, the com- 
pany, that Mr. Accardo listed as a source of $40,000 income in 1955. 

The Cuatrman. Is that a legitimate business ¢ 

Mr. Cerone. Are you spe aking to me, Senator ¢ 

The Cuarman. Iam looking a at you and speaking to you. 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. The 1956 credit report is rather interesting. It 
shows the owner to be Henry Morgan, of Libertyville, Il. 

This is the one we say Mr. Accardo and Mr. Cerone are connected 
with. Yesterday, when Mr. Greenfield was asked the name of just one 
tavern owner that had approached him and told him about the fact 
that he had been shaken down, the only name he could come up with 
was Mr. Henry Morgan ? 

Could you explain that to us? 

Mr. Cerone. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of you want tosay anything / 

Do you want to say anything, Mr. Pr io? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. How about you, Mr. Cerone? 

Mr. Cerone. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. DiVarco / 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer. 

The CuHatrman. What is it you are declining to answer ? 

Do you know ? 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that, also. 

The CuHarrman. You decline to answer whether you know what 
you are declining to answer or not declining to answer ¢ 

Mr. Prio. I decline to answer that also. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Curtis? 

Senator Ervin? 

Mr. Kennepy. That isall. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to have a statement, very brief, about 
the connection of these men to unions or trade associations or man- 
agement-labor relations at this point in the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. No. 1, the 1952-53 operation that we had testimony 
about yesterday, where these two trade associations were being created, 
the liquor association and a restaurant association, which was to be 
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backed by the syndicate, that were to use the labor unions as an 
enforcement arm. 

It is the same matter that I mentioned this morning. These three 
individuals were to be associated with that. Their names were men- 
tioned in connection with this operation. That would be No. 1 

Again, as I said this morning, this is an extremely important kind 
of operation, because it is similar to the kind of operations that we 
have seen in other sections of the country. 

No. 2, these individuals have all had, the three of them, close asso- 
— with certain union officials in the Chicago area. 

No. 1, Joey Glimco; No. 2, would be Johnny Lardino. And there 
have Soe others that I have mentioned here in the course of the 
record. What we are investigating is the infiltration of criminals 
and hoodlums into legitimate businesses, possibly for use as fronts, 
and into labor organizations, and the perversion of labor organiza- 
tions, which are supposed to be for the use of the employees, the 
workers, by people such as this to advance their own well-being and 
their own incomes, and without any interest whatsoever in the union 
members. 

Of course, it exploits the members of the union. As for the exploi- 
tation of businesses, we have found that it is a million dollar shake- 
down going on throughout the United States, in which these men 
partic ipate. 

The Cuatrman. Each of you will remain under your present sub- 
pena. You will be under recognizance to reappear and testify before 
the committee at such time as it may desire further testimony from 
you, with reasonable notice of the time and place of the committee 
hearing being given to you. 

Do you ace ept such recognizance ¢ 

Mr. Prio. I do 

Mr. DiVarco. Yes. 

Mr. Cerone. Yes. 

The Crarrman. You understand reasonable notice. We will send 
you a telegram to your home address. Did each of you give us your 
home address ? 

Mr. Prio. Mine is 1721 Sunset Ridge, Glenview, Il. 

Mr. Cerone. 2000 North 77th Avenue, Elmwood Park, Il. 

Mr. DrVarco. 4275 Jarvis. 

The Crarrman. Is that in Illinois? 

Mr. DrVarco. I decline to answer that question. 

The Crarrman. You decline to state whether you are in the State 
of Illinois or not ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Cuarrman. It just shows how ridiculously people of this char- 
acter resort to the device of the fifth amendment solely for purposes 
of obstructing the orderly processes of Government. 

Is there anything further? Q 

Before you leave, the Chair will give the instructions to the staff 
to prepare the necessary papers for you to be cited for contempt of 
the United States Senate. I am confident that the committee will 
weigh that carefully, and if it should propose a resolution to the Senate 
for you to be cited for contempt, I am also reasonably confident the 
Senate will act favor: ably on it. 
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If it develops, as I hope it will, I hope that your cases, some of them 
at least, will go to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Then we can determine once and for all whether the law and order 
of this country and decent society can be undermined and destroyed 
by the tactics you folks employ. 

You are excused for the present. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Clifton and Donald Marquis. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now closed this phase of the investigation 
dealing with the trades associations that tried to get started in 1952 
and 1953. We are going back now to finish up with the Chicago 
Restaurant Association and some of the members of the Chicago Res- 
taurant Association, and certain restaurant owners. 

Mr. Lancaster. Did you want both at the same time, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Krennepy. Have them both at the same time. 

The CHatrman. You and each of you do solemnly swear the evi- 
dence you shall give before this Senate select committee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Donatp Marauts. I do. 

Mr. Cirrron Marquis. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CLIFTON MARQUIS AND DONALD MARQUIS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, WILLIAM J. LANCASTER 


The Cuatrman. Beginning on my left, state your name, your place 
of residence, and your business or oc ‘upation, please. 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. Clifton Marquis, 5016 North Albany Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

The Cuarrman. What is your business ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. Restaurant. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Donald A. Marquis, 7710 Northeast Lake, 
Chicago, Ill. Iam in the restaurant business, treasurer of the Marquis 
Co. 

The Carman. Counsel, identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Lancaster. William J. Lancaster, 111 West Washington, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Clifton Marquis, you are president of this res- 
taurant ¢ 

Mr. Cuirron Maravts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there are approximately 11 in Chicago? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. Exactly 11. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees do you have all together? 

Mr. Cirrron Marquis. Approximately we have 150. 

Mr. Kennepy. You and your brother have been in the restaurant 
business for some 40 years ? 

Mr. Crirron Marquis. About 43. 

Mr. Kennepy. In May or June of 1953, a business agent of Miscel- 
laneous Union 593 wrote you a letter regarding joining the union ? 

Mr. Donatp Maratts. I got the letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they stated in the letter they had a majority of 
the employees signed up ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You got in touch then with Mr. Donald Kiesau of 
the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 
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Mr. Donatp Marquis. I am not sure whether I called Mr. Kiesau 
first or Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were ultimately put in touch with Mr. 
Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. DonaLp Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum told you he could settle the problem ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. He told me to disregard the letter and he 
could handle the situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this period of time that Mr. Teitelbaum had got- 
ten into some difficulty, both taxwise and also with the House com- 
mittee 

Mr. DonaLy Marquis. I believe he had had some difficulty prior to 
that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Within the previous couple of years; is that right? 

Mr. Marquis, Clifton Marquis, you requested an election, then, from 
the union ¢ 

Mr. Crirron Marquis. Well, the day it started I went down to the 
union office. 

Mr. Kennepy. What started it ? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. The day the pickets were in front. 

Mr. Krennepy. Subsequently, after Mr. Teitelbaum told you to dis- 
regard the letter, you disregarded it and they put pickets on? 

Mr. Currron Mareuts. That is right. Then I went down to the 
union office and I asked about an election and they said it was too late. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you talk to down there ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. Mr. Cullerton, Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Blakely, I think. 

Mr. Currron Marquis. Mr. Blakely, and I think Mr. Lardino. 

Mr. Kennepy. John Lardino? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. I think the three of them were there. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you requested that the employees be permitted 
to vote as to whether they wanted to belong to the union, and these 
union officials that you have named refused to give you the vote, is that 
right / 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Refused to put this to the members, the employees 
of your restaurants ? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were all of your restaurants on strike ? 

Mr. Cireron Marquis. All of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. All 11 of them? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were any of your own employees on the picket line? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. There may have been a few. Of course, I 
wasn’t there when it started that morning. That was about 4 or 5 
o'clock. So I am not positive whether there were any of our own 
employees there at that time or not. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. May I answer that, Mr. Kennedy ? ? IT have 
checked around the 11 stores and the bakery, which is 12° years, and 
there were not over 10 or 15 of approximately 100 that were employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. The rest of them were all outside pickets ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell me that some of the pickets actually 
came into the stores, or did they st: Ly outside # 
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Mr. Donatp Marquis. They stayed outside, but there were frequent 
occasions where there would be automobile loads of derelicts dumped 
out in front of the restaurant and given money to go into the restau- 
rant. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of that ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. To create a disturbance, buy food, spill it 
on the floor and fall asleep in the restaurant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they do that? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. They did that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Fall asleep in the restaurants? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was during the period that the strike was going 
on? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. During the period of 1014 weeks that it was 
going on. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were contributing to the voluntary fund of the 
Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Kennepy. One of the purposes of the voluntary fund was to 
prevent the unionization + the restaurants, was it not? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I don’t believe that is quite the way I would 
like to have it phrased, sir. There is a point that has not been 
brought up. 

In 1914 the Chicago Association was organized to help defend a 
restaurant man who had had a 6 month’s contract with the Wait- 
resses Union be continued providing they had been successful in in- 
fluencing his waitresses to join the union or if the union was successful 
in providing them with a sufficient number of waitresses. 

At the end of that 6-month experiment, he was threatened with 
pickets, and at that time this group of restaurant men, I would say 
about 20 of them, that perhaps operated 80 ee ay maybe 100, 
they organized in order to help these fellows get a fair deal and to 
forbid this illegal what might Ee described as not peaceful picketing. 

At that time, gentlemen, is when the voluntary fund was developed, 
1914. The amount that was suggested as being a fee to be paid by 
the members has varied from time to time. In many years it was 
none. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the point is that one of the mian purposes of the 
voluntary fund, and the money used in the voluntary fund, was to 
prevent the unionization of these restaurants, was it not? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. To prevent coercion into the union. I don’t 
think it prevents unionism. 

Mr. Kennepy. What percentage of the restaurant owners who are 
members of the association have unions in their restaurant? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I am sorry, I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that about 80 percent of the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Restaurant Association are nonunion ? 

Mr. Donatp Marauts. I do not know the percentage. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Teitelbaum was unable to settle the strike, is 
that right? 

Mr. Donatp Marquts. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the pickets went on? 

Mr. Donatp Marguts. That is right. 
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Mr. Krennepy. Was Mr. Teitelbaum, in view of the fact that he 
was not able to keep the pickets from going on the restaurants, was 
he then fired from his job as labor consultant for the Chicago Restau- 

rant Association ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Well, I don’t know that I would say that 
he was fired. It was an automatic understanding, as I understood it, 
that when we needed his attention, if we didn’t get successful appli- 
cation, he was to quit. 

Mr. Kennepy. If he wasn’t able to prevent the picketing of a res- 
taurant, then his services were to be dispensed with ? 

Mr. Donatp Marauts. I don’t think it quite worked that way, be- 
cause we did retain his services after at least some place, I just 
learned about today, was picketed during his term. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I believe the Nantucket Restaurant or the 
Howard Johnson. 

Mr. DonaLp Marquis. No prior to ours. I think it was the How- 
ard Johnson. I just learned that yesterday. 

Mr. Kennepy. When he wasn’t able to successfully produce what 
he was supposed to produce, which evidentally in this case was the 
picketing, then his services were dispensed with, is that right? 

Mr. Donatp Marquts. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. In this particular case, his services were dispensed 
with because he was unable to prevent the picketing ¢ 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the Chicago Restaurant Association went out 
and hired another labor relations consultant, is that right, and not 
Mr. Champagne? 

Mr. Donavp Marquis. That is ie. 

Mr. KenNepy. What was in Mr. Champagne’s background and ex- 
perience that qualified him for this job as labor relations consultant ? 

(At this point, Senator Mundt, entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Donatp Mareauis. That I don’t know. The committee that 
engaged him would perhaps have more definite information. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were one of the members of the committee ? 

Mr. Ciirron Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his background and experience? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. I have no idea. 

Mr. KeNnnepy. You interviewed him? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. No, I didn’t. I went along with a committee 
of three, with George Drake and 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is George Drake ? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. At that time he was president of the Res- 
taurant Association. 

Mr. Kennepy. What labor experience had Mr. Champagne had ? 

Mr. Ciirron Marquis. Mr. Kennedy, I don’t know if he had any. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is a fact he had no labor experience. 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. I don’t know if he had any or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was a criminal lawyer, was he not? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. Well, I can put it this way. I don’t know 
anything about him. T didn’t then and I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were one of the three individuals, you said ¢ 

Mr. Ciirron Marquis. Yes, I went with the three people, and I 
remember meeting Harry Isral that morning, and driving out with 
Harry. George Drake met us before we met Mr. Champagne. The 
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idea was to see if he wanted to accept the job as labor relations counsel 
for the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

In the interview, I was there, but I can’t remember just what Mr. 
Champagne said or what Mr. Isral said. I know I didn’t have any 
conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who proposed Mr. Champagne ? 

Mr. Ciirron Marquis. Mr. George Drake. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was president of the Chicago Restaurant 
Association ? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And as a member of the committee, you don’t know 
anything about Mr. Champagne’s background and experience ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. No. I am awfully sorry that I don’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you determine what salary should be 
paid ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. I think it was determined based on what Mr. 
Tietelbaum was receiving at the time Mr. Champagne was engaged. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was $125,000 a year. Did you know what Mr. 
Champagne was earning at that time? 

Mr. Ciirron Marquis. I haven’t the faintest idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was earning $9,000, in 1952, he earned $9,328, and 
you agreed to pay him $125,000? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he able to settle the strike? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. I don’t know. It was ended while Mr. 
Champagne was the attorney. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many days after he was retained ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I think it was about ten. 

Mr. Kennepy. About 10 days after he was retained ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long had the strike been in progress ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Ten and a half weeks it had been in progress. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what particular magic he had to be 
able to settle the strike? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I do not. I am not sure that that is what 
done it. But I know that the pickets left, and about 10 days after he 
started, but by that time they were getting somewhat tired. 

(At this point, Senator Ervin left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if he had an assistant? 

Mr. Donavp Marauts. I do not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if he had as an assistant in this opera- 
tion Mr. Sam English ? 

Mr. Donatp Marauts. I do not know that. I read it in the paper. 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Sam English had a long criminal record. Why 
was that necessary ? 

Mr. Donavp Marquis. I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you financed during this period of the strike 
by the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. DonaLp Marquis. Yes; we were. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money did you receive ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Approximately $247,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. $247,000? 

Mr. Donavp Marquis. That is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That was from the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did any of your “employees sign up in the union? 

Mr. Donatp Marauts. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of them became members of the union ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I don’t know that they did, 

Mr. Kennepy. You never signed a union contract ? 

Mr. Donatp Maraquts. No; we did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were successful in preventing unionization ? 
_ Mr. Donarp Marquis. Successful in keeping an open shop condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Krnnepy. There were never any contracts signed with the 
union 4 

Mr. DonaLp Marquis. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. So far as you know, there were never any employees 
that became members of the union ? 

Mr. Donatp Maravuts. I wouldn’t know that for sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, as far as you know. 

Mr. Donatp Marquts. As far as I know there was none. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Do I understand that you were picketed simply 
because you wouldn’t force your employees into the union ? 

Mr. Donaxp Marquis. That is right, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Had any of your employees come to you and dis- 
cussed it with you, telling you that they had joined the union? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. No; ; they did not. 

The Cuarran. In other words, this was just pressure from the 
organization of the union to force you. The reason they put the 
pickets out was because you wouldn’t sign up your people? 

Mr. Donavp Marauts. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is, to put them in the union? 

Mr. Donatp Marauts. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Ciirron Marquis. Could I adda point here ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crirron Marquis. Probably, I don’t know for sure, 10 or 15 
years prior to this, when some organizer would come and ask me about 
having our place organized, I offered to give them the names and the 
addresses of the employees, thinking th: at if they wanted to belong 
to a union I shouldn’t have to tell them to join the union. They 
should contact them themselves. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. At no time did they take advantage of that. 
But from time to time, organizers would be in the restaurants, talking 
to the help, and that was one time when my brother influenced them 
to quit working on them in the stores on our time, and to talk to 
them elsewhere. 

But just prior to our experience, there was almost aman 
would say every day or two I would see one or more of them en ering 
some of the stores. 

The Cuarrman. Did they ever come to you and tell you that they 
had a majority of your people signed up ? 

Mr. Donato Margquts. Just in one piec e of mail, sir—that one 
letter that I got signed by Josephine Clark. It wasn’t signed by 
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Lardino, Blakely, or Cullerton. It was signed by this woman, Jose- 
phine Clark. 

The Cruarrman. Did they follow up on the letter and come to see 
you in person—any of the union officials? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. No, they did not. I got a phone call and I 
left word that I would be home at a given time, to call me back, but 
I didn’t get the call. 

Mr. Lancaster. Mr. Chairman, they conducted a poll of their 
employees during this picketing. I thought you might want to inquire 
about that. 

The CuatrmMan. During that period of time—— 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. During the period from the time we got the 
letter identifying the fact that “We have an overwhelming majority 
of your employees; you will meet with us and sign a letter of recog- 
nition or we will take positive action”—that is the substance of the 
letter, though not exactly verbatim—that is when I talked to Teitel- 
baum and he said, “Don’t worry, you will get no pickets; you will have 
no strike,” but to feel them out and to try to find out whether or not 
they actually did want to belong to the union. 

I gave the managers some cards to distr ibute among the employees, 
saying “T do want to belong to the union” or “I do not want to belong 
to the union.” Of the approximate 160 that we had at the time, there 
were 97 that said “I do not,” and there were 41 that said “I do want 
to belong to the union.” Of the 41, there were at least 30 that hadn’t 
ever worked a full week. 

The CuHatrman. Hadn’t what ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Hadn’t worked a full steady week for us. 
They are what the family refers to as floaters. But there were 41 
such people that happened to be on the payroll within the period of 
time nat they were taking this vote, ak there were an approximate 
20 or 25 that didn’t see fit to sign for or against. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think those who signed that they didn’t 

want a union did so under the impression that if ‘they said they wanted 
a union they might get discharged ? 

Mr. Donatp Marauts. I don’t believe so, sir. It was just a piece 
of card with the two lines printed on it, and I asked the managers 
just to circulate these among them and ask them to sign them, to 
express their wishes and sign the cards. There was certainly no pres- 
sure put on them. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. This $247,000 that you were reimbursed by the 
restaurant association was collected, 1 presume, from your fellow 
restauranteurs by assessments / 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. No; we never called it assessments, sir. It 
isa voluntary fund. The amount is suggested that So-and-so is pay- 
ing 25 cents a month, 25 cents a week, or a dollar a month, depending 
upon the circumstances and the condition of the fund. 

Senator Munpr. It was a voluntary assessment in that you could 
pay it or 

Mr. Donat 1p Manco is. Or not pay it, as you saw fit. 

Senator Munpr. But if you did not pay it, I presume you dropped 
out as a potential beneficiary 
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Mr. Donatp Marquis. No, sir; that is not the case. There were 
many people that did not contribute to the voluntary fund that were 
given aid throughout the years. 

Senator Munpr. How big a revolving fund or nest egg did this 
association maintain, usually / 

Mr. DonaLp Marauts. I am sorry; I don’t know the exact amount. 

Senator Munpr. Your brother might know. He apparently was 
an official. 

How big a fund did they maintain ? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. I couldn’t give you the exact figures, but 
it varied. When there was need, then the contribution was larger. 
It has varied. I believe Mr. Mundie may have those figures, when he 
checked with the association's office. As far as our records are con- 
cerned, Mr. Mundie checked those, too. He could give actual figures, 
where I wouldn’t remember them. 

Senator Munpr. You fellows operated 11 restaurants, did you ? 

Mr. Currron Maraquts. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. What would be the average annual voluntary con- 
“ibution ? 

Mr. Cirrron Marquis. Average over the whole period of time? 
Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. That would be about 40 years. 

Senator Munpr. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Currron Marquis. Per year ? 

Senator Munpr. Per year, yes. 

I will put it this way: Can you give me some idea of the top and 
lower limits ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. I think I could give you this as a rough 
estimate. That in the period of time that we have had the voluntary 
contribution we have contributed probably $40,000. 

Senator Munpr. In how long? 

Mr. Currton Marquis. In the 40 years, 43 or 42. 

Senator Munpr. Averaging about $1,000 a year ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. I am just making a guess. It would be 
something like that. 

Senator Munpr. Do you recall what would be the highest contri- 
bution you ever made in 1 year ¢ 

Mr. Donatp Marauis. It could have been as much as $6,000 or $7,000 
in 1 year. 

Senator Munpr. That would be for all 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. It would be a very, very high year, when 
there was some difficulty. 

Senator Munpr. How was that contribution distributed among the 
various restaurant operators—on the basis of your gross income or on 
the basis of your employees ? 

Mr. DonaLtp Marquis. On the basis of the number of employees ¢ 

Senator Munpr. Roughly what ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Twenty-five cents a person, fifty cents a per- 
son, a dollar a person, providing you saw fit to do it. 

Senator Munpr. How could you protect each other if the fellow who 
didn’t pay was treated exactly the same as the fellow who did pay? 
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Mr. Cuirron Marquis. Well, there might have been a case that a 
man was in difficulty and we thought the treatment to him was so 
unfair we would help him, even though he didn’t make a contribution. 
The whole thing was to keep from being boycotted, coerced, forced into 
a union. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, if a fellow had some economic cir- 
cumstances which the officers considered legitimate and which would 
make it difficult for him to pay, he would not nec essarily have to pay. 
But if a good and going concern, obviously making money, on State 
Street, for example, just. said, “I don’t want to pay, ‘and I don’t expect 
to get the benefits” 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. To my knowledge we have never refused to 
help anyone that was in trouble, so far as | remember. The policy and 
the thinking behind the whole program was to help the entire restau- 
rant—not necessarily the association, but the restaurant business. 

Mr. DonaLp- Marquis. The so-called strike that prevailed in 1914, in 
that there was one man involved that had more than 10 restaurants, 
but large ones. He used quite a good many waitresses. But in just a 
few weeks, 2 other firms that had 5 or 6 places each were picketed by 
waitresses, neither of whom had ever employed a waitress. 

But because the three firms were associated in a bakery—that might 
have been the justification for putting waitresses picketing lunchrooms 
that had never had waitresses work in them. ‘The firms were 10 or 12 
years old even then. That was the time we succeeded in getting an 
injunction restraining them from picketing, and that was during our 
similar experience. T dislike calling it a strike, because I think of a 
strike as where your employees are on the picket line, and not 75 or 80 
or 90 percent unemployed. 

Senator Monpr. The way you describe it, the words “secondary 
boycott” would be more applicable than “strike.” 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Well, forbidding the delivery of merchan- 
dise and forbidding the disposal of the garbage, which, of course, is 
a serious problem. But noting the condition that these fellows had 
in 1914, and when the handwriting came on the wall that we were 
going to be clouted in the same manner, it was a little disturbing. 

Senator Munpr. About how many restaurants in Chicago belong to 
this association ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. That question was asked before and I don’t 
know the exact percentage. Once it was 75 were—— 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That isn’t what he asked. He asked how 
many restaurants. There are 800 members involving somewhere be- 
tween 1,600 and perhaps 2,000 restaurants. 

Senator Munpr. About what percentage of the restaurants of Chi- 
cago would that be? 

Mr. Donatp Maravts. I don’t know that, sir. I one time heard a 
figure of 7,000 restaurants. That would be 35 percent, approximately. 

Senator Munopr. A staff member indicates that that would be be- 
tween 20 and 25 percent. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Something like that. But I am not sure of 
that. 

Senator Munpr. The thing that is difficult for me to understand, if 
that arithmetic is correct, is how 20 or 25 percent of the restaurants of 
Chicago could undertake to underwrite the losses of the other 75 per- 
cent that didn’t make any voluntary contribution ? 
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Mr. Donatp Marquis. Well, it never came around to where they had 
a condition develop to where they were asked to help that many. If 
it was a matter of some little fellow just starting in business, he would 
be more likely to be the one that would get help, that had not made 
any contribution to the fund. 

Senator Munpr. Did the members of the Chicago Restaurant Asso- 
ciation traditionally have a little bit more trouble with the labor 
unions than those that did not belong to the restaurant association ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I don’t think so. I wouldn’t know, but I 
wouldn’t think so. 

Senator Munpr. I suggested an analogy to one of your predecessors 
on the stand a day or two ago that one concept of this business in 
Chicago, which I confess I am not sure I completely understand, 
would be that it would be sort of a mutual insurance company in 
which the restaurant people made voluntary assessments or contribu- 
tions for their collective protection against this ‘brigandry that the 
unlawful elements in labor unions were trying to inflict upon them. 

I know something about mutual insurance companies as they apply 
on hail insurance on South Dakota farms, for example, or fire insur- 
ance. We have a lot of little mutual insurance companies whereby 
neighbors or people within a county collectively insure each other 
through a mutual arrangement, but I don’t know of any of them that 
give benefits to the nonparticipants. I am sure that a mutual insur- 
ance company could not succeed if they simply say “part of the people 
will pay the cost, but all of the people will share the benefits.” 

That seems to be the concept I get from you fellows as to the way 
this mutual insurance company protection operated in Chicago if, in 
fact, that is what it was. 

Mr. Citron Marquis. About the same thing happened as far as the 
restaurant association itself was concerned because many people that 
don’t belong to the restaurant association still derive benefits from it. 

Senator Munpr. That is the curious part. That is the part that it 
is hard for me to reconcile with the insurance concept. Let us take, 
for example, an insurance company in my home county in South Da- 
kota, where the Lake County farmers get together and insure each 
other against tornadoes. When one of them has a set of farm build- 
ings swept away, they have an assessment and each pays into the fund 
so that the unfortunate sufferer can be recompensed. 

But they never step beyond the county line to someone who didn’t 
pay any assessments or fees, and say “Too, too bad, old fellow, you lost 
your buildings. We will rebuild your buildings, too.” 

It looks to me that in an insurance company, if that is what it was, 
part of the restaurant in Chicago undertook the financial responsi- 
bility of underwriting the strike losses and the labor trouble losses of 
all of the restaurants of Chicago. I don’t see how that thing is eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is not the case. 

Senator Munpr. Where is the difference? Where is it different 
than that? 

Mr. DonaLp Marquis. Where we had occasion to help a new fellow, 
a little fellow, just starting in business, and he was perhaps—I am 
just guessing, though I know definitely some instances—where he 
was threatened with pickets if he didn’t sign up with a union right 
away, we have helped such restaurant people several times. What 
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my brother meant when he made reference to the fact that all the 
restaurant business in Chicago get some benefit from the Chicago 
Restaurant Association’s activities is in the restaurant field, whether 
they belong to it or not ; that is what he meant. 

It is just like in almost any trade, there will be some who do the 
work and pay the freight and some will get benefits from it that 
don’t take any part in it. 

That would be the regular membership, that is what he referred to, 
and not the voluntary fund for the purpose of insurance against, 
pardon me, hoodlum activity to destroy our business. 

Senator Munpr. Would you agree with the hypothesis that what 
you were actually operating was some kind of a mutual insurance 
company to protect you against union hooliganism—to borrow a 
Russian phrase ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. I think that is a good explanation for it. 
a good name to call it. 

Senator Munpr. I can see under the circumstances a need, perhaps 
for that, but I still have difficulty in figuring out how you could 
maintain the financial structure on the basis of 20 to 25 percent of 
your paying the premiums to provide the benefits for the 100 percent 
of the people in the business. That to me is still a puzzle. 

Mr. Currron Marquis. Maybe I stated it wrong before, if I said 
100 percent of the people. I should have said, perhaps, all of the 
members of the Chicago Restaurant Association ? 

Senator Munpr. I asked you the question of whether or not a 
fellow who did not belong, or a fellow who failed to pay his assess- 
ments, would get the same benefits as the man who did belong. 

I thought you said he would. 

Mr. Cuiirron Marquis. Maybe I stated it wrong. What I was 
going to say was that the members of the Chicago Restaurant Asso- 
ciation that did not volunteer to the contribution did get some help 
without the voluntary contribution, rather than to say 

Senator Munpr. Now you are telling me that there is an associa- 
tion to which all pay an initiation fee, dues or something in addition 
to the voluntary assessments, and that the benefits, by and large, are 
made available to all members of the association, but not to all people 
in the business. 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. That is more understandable. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curris. During the years that you have been in the restau- 
rant association and participating in the voluntary fund, were there 
any instances where that fund was used to help an employer resist 
union activities that were carried on in a strictly lawful manner? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Not that I know of. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, if the employees of an establish- 
ment would seek to organize themselves and seek recognition, and 
there was no violation of law of any consequence, would your associa- 
tion resist such activities ? 

Mr. Donatp Maraquts. Definitely not. For instance, there were 
quite a few members of the association that were already organized, 
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but at no time, to my knowledge, could voluntary contributions be 
used if somebody was unionized legitimately. 

Senator Curtis. We have had a great deal of testimony here as to 
the infiltration into these unions of hoodlums and people with crimi- 
nal records and the like. Was it regarded by the restaurant industry 
generally that all of the unions that they had to deal with were so 
constituted ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. No, sir. An example of that prevails in 
our company. We have a small bakery, where we bake for our own 
lunchrooms, and we have had union bakers for many years, as well 
as union drivers. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know whether or not the bakers’ union has 
had any liaison with the criminal elements ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I do not believe they have. I have never 
heard of it. Not that I would know of. But this little union, the 
few people I have and our contact with them, I have not heard of any 
hoodlumism or racketeering. It could well prevail without my hear- 
ing about it, but I have not heard, and it has not come to my knowledge. 

Senator Curtis. The right to organize and bargain collectively is 
not a right that belongs to unions. It is a right that belongs to 
workers. That is why ‘I was interested in knowing whether or not 
your association or its voluntary fund would resist the bona fide and 
lawful efforts of workers to organize themselves assuming that all 
of their activities were in accordance with the law. 

Mr. Currron Marquis. I don’t know if it is of interest to the com- 
mittee, but our payroll percentage of what we pay is 40 percent of 
every dollar we take in. 

That is using a percentage of dollar income against what is paid to 
employees. There was some past witness where there was some com- 
ment with reference to did they save by not belonging to the union ? 

Of course, as far as we are concerned, that does not prevail, because 
since the strike of 1953 we have not quite got over the disease yet. 

That is 5 years ago just about now, the 20th of July. 

Senator CurTIs. “Whi itis all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. As I get the picture, it is the testimony of you 
fellows that the Chicago Restaurant Association was not organized to 
tight honest unionism. 

Mr. Currron Marquis. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. But it was organized to fight corrupt unionism or 
corrupt practices by bad union officials; is that it ? 

Mr. Currron Marquis. That’s exactly right. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Our experience in the 1914 one perhaps 
stands out in my mind because it was so unfair and having so few 
actual employees, and at least 10 or 12 not a single employe ee. Our 
case was very much like that. 

Senator Munpr. The way you fellows present the picture, it is a 
perfectly correct and proper arrangement. What disturbs me is that 
at least two of your employees, former employees, or, I better say, 
executives of the association, come before the committee and take the 
ve amendment. If this was all as legitimate as you have described 
it, I can’t understand why Mr. Te itelbaum and why Mr. C hampagne, 
who were your top functionaries and whose job it was to carry out this 
perfectly laudable purpose of running a mutual insurance company to 
protect yourself against dishonest unions, would not proudly pro- 
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claim what they have been doing, as you fellows properly are proud of 
what you have ‘been doing. 

How do you explain that these top functionaries of yours come in 
and take the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Donatp Marauis. I never heard of the fifth amendment before, 
sir. I can’t imagine such athing. Had I known it was going to pre- 
vail like that, you can be sure that I would not have had any contact 
with them. 

Senator Munor. In other words, had you known that the people 
that you looked to to enforce this arrangement were engaging in ac- 
tivities of such a nature, that when questioned by a law vfully con- 
stituted committee of Congress, they had to hide behind the cloak of 
the fifth amendment, you would not have made your contributions? 

Mr. Donatp Margquis. It has been a terrible reflection upon a fine 
organization. 

Senator Munpr. That is how it seems to me. You fellows come 
here and I have been very favorably impressed by virtually all of the 
restaurant men who have been here, but it is pretty hard for me to 
understand why legitimate businessmen engaged in a legitimate effort 
to protect themselves against criminal elements should have engaged 
people who take the fifth amendment when asked to tell us what they 
were doing with the money. 

Mr. Don. ALD MARQUIS. It i is unfortunate. 

Senator Munpr. Who is it at the present? Mr. Teitelbaum is out 
entirely at present, and Mr. Champagne is out ? 

Mr. DonaLp Maraquts. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Who is the new Mr. Teitelbaum or the new Mr. 
Champagne? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. We don’t have anybody. 

Senator Munpr. You have somebody, don’t you, to run the thing? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. During the strike period we had Winston, 
Conner, and Strong that were preparing a case to seek an injunction 
restraining the pickets. That preparation was being made at the 
time the pickets left. 

Senator Munpr. What was the title? What title did Mr. Teitel- 
baum have? Executive secretary ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. No: labor-relations attorney. 

Senator Munpr. And that is the title Mr. Champagne had? TLabor- 
relations counselor ¢ 

Mr. Donatp Maratuts. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. You don’t have a labor-relations counselor now ¢ 

Mr. DonaLp Marauts. No: we do not. 

Senator Munpr. Do you now realize that instead of actually creat- 
ing what you thought you had—a mutual insurance company, oper- 
ating to protect yourself against dishonest union practices—that you 
possibly had created an apparatus which, in the hands of an unsavory 
character, permitted him to recruit trouble for your restaurants in- 
stead of all: ay it? All you had to do was to get the wrong man in as 
labor consultant, and he went out among his thug frie nds and said, 
“Look, we have a lot of soft touches in the restaurant association, and 
if you will go over to” this street, that street, “and go after them, we 
can make a nice deal, bring in some more restaurant men, make a set- 
tlement, and we will give you part of this loot.” 
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Mr. Donatp Marquis. It is very disappointing to know that that 
happened, sir. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, when you have an association 
which is as plush as yours, to be able to write a check for $247,000 to 
one unfortunate we $150,000 to another, there is a lot of money which, 
used legitimately, can be very helpful. But it is also quite an induce- 
ment to a crooked fellow, out among some of his thugs, who would say, 

“Look, this is a pretty good system. We must not let the source of irri- 
tation dry up. Get out and cause a little trouble among these mem- 
bers so we can collect some more money, and they will contribute.” 

That is what actually happened in what you are trying to do. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. There was a long period of peace and tran- 
quillity. 

Senator Munpr. That could be. Possibly under a different labor 
consultant or before the particular labor consultant in question discov- 
ered there was more gold in different hills than the one in which he 
happened to be drilling at the time. 

Did you have any recourse under law if at the time this secondary 
boycott was initiated against you, and you put in your claim for 
$247,000 of losses, the associs ition had said, “Sorry, old fellow, we 
wouldn’t give you a dime.” 

Mr. Donat Marquts. We would have been out of business. 

Senator Munpr. But would you have any legal recourse in this in- 
surance arrangement that you had? Did you have a policy, a contract 
or anything in writing ! 

Mr. Donavtp Marautis. No. 

Senator Munpr. You were putting an awful lot of faith in whoever 
your labor consult: ant was or whoever was running the association. 
You put in $6,000 or $7,000 in 1 year as sort of an insurance premium. 
I bet you don’t do that with your life-insurance policy or your fire- 
insurance policy or your casualty-insurance policy. I bet you insist 
on getting some kind of piece of paper with printing on it in hand, 
don’t you, to protect you ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. Well, we have complete confidence in our 
fellow restaurateurs in Chicago, if that is the answer for you, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Looking ahead instead of back, how do you think 
you can operate in this arrangement, which may be necessary in 
Chicago? I don’t know. If you have crooked elements in labor 
unions, and if Congress continues to refuse to pass legislation to cor- 
rect it, which I think Congress is going to refuse to pass as it looks 
to me on the other side of the Capitol so you continue to face the same 
trouble, how do you think you can continue to serve the same protection 
to yourselves and other restaurant men without getting yourselves 
boxed in with another Teitelbaum or another Champagne ? 

Mr. Crirron Marquis. We had hoped that possibly some legislation 
could be passed that would give a small operator a chance to have an 
election before there was illegal pic ma ing. 

Senator Munpr. I think you have a lot of work to do in your local 
precincts in Chicago to supply some votes for that legislation. 

I don’t think it is going to be forthcoming in this Congress. If it 
isn’t forthcoming, you are still in business, and the peril is still there. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. You have to operate col- 
lectively to protect yourselves. But you certainly don’t want to do it 
in such a way that you will create the perils that you are trying 
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to eliminate, which I think in the past you have been doing in setting 
up this type of apparatus which has Sous used against you. They 
have been using your money to dragoon more money out of you. You 
are intelligent enough to run restaurants. You have to figure some 
way to protect yourself. What can you suggest ? 

It would seem to me that the Chicago Restaurant Association ought 
to have a convention and get a resolutions committee and figure this 
out, because it is a tough proposition. I can understand your 
problem. 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. I believe the restaurant association at times 
tried to have something passed, even in the State, if it would make 
things a little more fair. It seems like it is very fair to have an elec- 
tion, because then, with an adequate supervised election, then you have 
an actual fact of whether the majority of the employees want to belong 
to the union. 

Senator Munpr. I live in a section of the country where we had 
pretty good law enforcement for a long time before we had motor 
patrolmen or motor sheriffs. The boys packed a six gun around and 
took care of things pretty well. Iam not suggesting th: at you take care 
of this by violence, but I do suggest that you find a way ‘of operating 
this sort of protective association under legitimate circumstances, 
so that you would have reputable people, and you could come to each 
other’s support. But somehow or other you have to keep it out of the 
hands of people who take recourse in the fifth amendment. Other- 
wise, rather than becoming something legitimate and functioning as 
something which can serve the community, you become, inadvertently, 
perhaps, through lethargy and inattention, partners to the creation of 
a very unsavory situation. 

Mr. Currron Marquis. I will certainly recommend that when we 
have our next meeting. 

Senator Mcunpr. Do you have meetings of the association ? 

Mr. Cuirrron Marquis. Yes, periodical meetings, directors’ meetings. 

Senator Munpr. You do realize that the way you have let this 
thing grow up, it could become more of a peril to you than it could 
be a support. 

The CuarrmMan. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. You had Mr. Teitelbaum working for you for some 
14 years, did you not ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Teitelbaum had been attorney for Al Capone? 

Mr. DonaLp Marquis. So I heard. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Louis Romano worked for 11 years for the 
association ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I don’t know that. He may have been 
working for Teitelbaum. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, he was working for Teitelbaum. And he was 
with the association for 11 years; was he not ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And during this period of time, as you pointed out, 
he was able to avoid the restaurant’s having any difficulties with the 
labor unions, so everybody was satisfied with his services. 

So then he got in difficulties with the House committee, got in 
difficulties on income tax and still his services were maintained. He 
continued to work for the association ; did he not ? 
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Mr. Donatp Marquis. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Krennepy. And according to the testimony, we aes some in- 
formation that he was involved in arranging a bribe in 1950-51 and 
still he continued to work for the association. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. It wasn’t until the fact that he was not able to keep 
pickets off your restaurant, he was unable to keep the pickets away, 
that his services were dispensed with; is that right ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is as you testified here. Again, on this ques- 
tion, you had Mr. Gutgsell. First you retained Mr. Champagne, who 
was an attorney for the gangsters out there. 

Ultimately you got "Mr. Gutgsell. His services were dispensed 
with when he ‘was unable to keep picket lines off of one of your res- 
taurants. Is that correct? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So I think you were not all innocent babes in the 
woods in this situation, being imposed upon by the Teitelbaums, the 
Champagnes, the Sam E nglishes, and the Louis Romanos. 

That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. Were you in the committee room yesterday 
when Mr. Greenfield testified ? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. No; I was not. 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. We were here part of the afternoon, but I 
don’t remember his name. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Greenfield, anyhow, who was the man that 
hoped to become the general counsel, let me put it that way, for a 
competitive restaurant association, and testified that he was motivated 
to get into this because it was general practice in the city of Chicago 
for people owning restaurants to bribe the policemen in order to let 
them run after hours, and serve liquor to minors, and run joints, in 
connection with the restaurant and so forth. How general a prac- 
tice do you think that was in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Donatp Marauts. I did not know that it prevailed. 

Senator Munpr. Have you had any trouble with the police of Chi- 
cago coming in and trying toshake you down ? 

Mr. Donatp Marquis. No. 

Mr. Cutrron Marquis. No. 

Senator Munpr. Do you know any 

Mr. Currron Marquis. We don’t have any alcohol. 

Senator Munpr. Do you know any members of your association that 
have had that experience ? 

Mr. Crirron Marquis. We don’t have any bars in our lunchrooms. 
We are open all the time. So the element of closing time does not have 
anything to do with it in our business. 

Senator Munpr. You do have members in your association, I sup- 
pose, that serve drinks along with food ? 

Mr. Cuirron Marquis. Yes, some of these. 

Senator Munpr. At these meetings that you hold, has there been a 
source of general complaint about the conduct of the police of the city 
of Chicago that they try to come in and shake down your members? 

My. Ciirron Maraquts. I have not heard of such a thing. 
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Senator Munpr. You have not heard of such a thing. It was just a 
unique source of information that came to Mr. Greenfield and nobody 
else heard it as far as you know of ? 

Mr. Currron Maraquts. As far as I know of. 

Senator Munpr. Do you remember the Big Nine Crime Commission 
that they had in Chicago ? 

Mr. Cirrron Marquis. Yes, I remember it; yes. 

Senator Munpr. Did either of you testify before that ? 

Mr. Cuirron Marauts. No. 

Senator Munpr. Were members of your association generally called 
in to testify before that ? 

Mr. Ciirron Marquis. Not that I heard of. 

Senator Munpr. Was that a crime commission established primarily 
to investigate crime dealing with restaurants and taverns and things of 
that type / 

Mr. Currron Marauts. I would assume that, from reading about it 
inthe paper. Otherwise, I don’t know anything about it. 

(At this point, Senator Kennedy entered the hearing room. ) 

Senator Munpr. But you think in the main, those were not incidents 
involving members of your association ? 

Mr. Ciirron Marguts. I don’t think so. 

Senator Munpr. Did the owner of the Red Barn or the Red Wheel 
belong to your association ? 

Mr. Cxirron Maroavtis. I never heard of it, so I don’t know. 

Senator Munpr. All right. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to call the counsel who then replaced 
Mr. Teitelbaum for the Chicago Restaurant Association and have him 
tell the committee how he settled the strike at the Marquis Retuarants. 
That would be Mr. Champagne. 

The Cratrrman. Be sworn, please. You do solemnly swear the 
evidence you shall give before the Senate select committee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY V. CHAMPAGNE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL, H. CLIFFORD ALLDER 


The CHarrmMan. State your name, your place of residence, and you 
business or occupation. 

Mr. CHampaGne. My name is Anthony V. Champagne, and I am an 
attorney at law, duly licensed to practice in the State of Illinois, with 
an office at 5679 West Madison Street. I reside at 1501 Bonnie Brae, 
River Forest, Ill. 

The CuHarrMan. You have counsel? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Counsel, identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Axtper. My name is H. Clifford Allder, my business address 
is 401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. I am a member of the 
bar of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Champagne, we have had some testimony that 
you were the one that replaced Mr. Teitelbaum in the Chicago Res- 
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taurant Association as their attorney, and that you were then able to 
settle the Marquis strike. 

Could you tell the committee how it was that you were retained by 
the Chicago Restuarant Association and how you came to settle the 
Marquis strike ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Mr. Kennedy, under the Constitution of the 
United States 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes? 

Mr. CuampaGne. And all of its amendments, including the fifth 
amendment, I decline to answer for the reason that my answer may 
tend to incriminate me, and I decline to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Champagne, you were the counsel for this Chi- 
cago Restaurant Association. All we are doing is trying to find the 
facts surrounding your representation of that group. W hat I want to 
know is how you came to be retained by them. 

Would you please give the committee that information ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to be 
a witness against myself and respectfully decline to answer the ques- 
tion for the reason that my answer may tend to incrminate me. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. ‘Champagne, you are an attorney at law? 

Mr. CuampaGne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You are at the present time practicing law? 

Mr. CHamMpaGne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krnnepy. Do you feel that you should remain an attorney 
at law, a member of the State bar of Illinois, and come before this 
committee and refuse to give the information about how you met 
your responsibilities as an attorney at law, and, in a sense, an officer 
of the court ? 

Mr. CuampaGne. Senator Kennedy, under the Constitution of the 
United States, and all of its amendments, including the fifth amend- 
ment, I respectfully decline to answer for the reason that my answer 
may tend to incriminate me. 

(At this point, Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Champagne 

Mr. Cuampaene. And I respectfully decline to be a witness against 
myself. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Champagne, of course, you have that con- 
stitutional privilege. The question is whether you should be per- 
mitted to continue to practice law in the State of Illinois, as a member 
of the State bar of Illinois, and with the privileges that go with mem- 
bership in the bar. 

If you choose to exercise your constitutional privilege, do you have 
any comments as to whether you should be permitted by the State bar 
association to continue to practice law ? 

I don’t think we have h ad an attorney take the fifth amendment. 








You and Mr. Teitelbaum are the first two attorneys who have taken 
the fifth amendment before this committee, in my opinion. I am 
hopeful that the State bar of Illinois should move against both of 
you. 

I believe you should be disqualified from practicing. I don’t want 
in any way to interfere with your rights to take the fifth amendment. 
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You are certainly entitled to take that, if you feel an answer would 
incriminate you. But I don’t think that you should be permitted to 
continue to enjoy the privileges of membership in the State bar asso- 
ciation, be an officer of the court, with all of the responsibilities that 
are placed upon you as an attorney. I don’t think you can do both, 
in my opinion. I am hopeful that the a associ: ition will look into it. 

This is a matter, the conduct of attorneys is a matter which has been 
of some concern to the members of this committee for the past 18 
months. We have had other attorneys who, I think, have had conflicts 
of interest between their responsibility and duty as a member of the 
bar and the actions they took. 

This is the first time we have had two cases of taking the fifth 
amendment. And I don’t think you should be permitted, nor Mr. 
Teitelbaum in view of that, to continue to practice in the State of 
Illinois. I am not attempting at all to discuss whether you should 
or shouldn’t take the fifth amendment. But I don’t think there is 
any doubt that your conduct in taking the fifth amendment should 
definitely be investigated by the Bar Association of the State of 
Illinois, and I think if you take the fifth amendment they should 
disbar you. Thesame goes for Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Do you want to comment on that ? 

Mr. Cuampaone. You are asking me if I wish to comment on what 
you have just said? 

Senator Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Cuampacne. [ respectfully decline to comment under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States and all of its amend- 
ments, including the fifth amendment. I respectfully decline to 
answer for the reason that my answer may tend to incriminate me, 
and I decline respectfully to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kennepy. I want to make it clear that the question you 
were asked by the counsel was what steps you took as an attorney after 
you succeeded Mr. Teitelbaum, to bring the strike to an end. I believe 
after the strike was ended, which was 7 days after you assumed the 
position of responsibility that the strike was ended, yet the Marquis 
Restaurants all remained nonunion. The question which was asked 
you was what you did and what steps were taken ? 

As I said, you have taken the fifth amendment and I have given 
you, at least my opinion, as to what action the bar ought to take. 

(At this point, Senator McClellan entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Champagne, are you a graduate of a reputable 
law school? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cuampacne. Yes, sir, Senator. 

Senator Munptr. Thank you. Are you a member of the Chicago 
Bar Association ? 

Mr. CuampaGne. Yes, sir, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. Are you a member of the Illinois Bar Association ? 

Mr. CuampaGne. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Are you a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation ¢ 

Mr. CHAmpacGne. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Just the Chicago bar ? 

Mr. CHampacGne. Just the Chicago bar. 
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Senator Munpr. I asked if you were a member of the State bar, and 
I believe you said no. 

Mr. CuampaGne. You asked me if I was a member of the Illinois 
bar, and I answered that I was not. 

The Illinois Bar Association ? 

Senator Munpr. I am not a lawyer. I guess there is a difference. 
Are youa member of the Illinois bar ? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Association ? 

Senator Munpr. Association. That is what I asked you, and you 
saidno. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. CuampacGne. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. But you are admitted to practice anywhere in the 
State of Illinois? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. May I ask one question? Do you have to be 
a member of the Bar Association of Chicago or the bar association 
of the State to practice before the courts of Illinois? 

Mr. CuampacGne. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You don’t have to be a member of either group / 

Mr. CHampaGne. No,sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Who certifies you for admission to practice be- 
fore the courts? Once you graduate from the law school, do you 
take a bar exam ? 

Mr. CuampaGne. That is correct. 

Senator Kmennepy. And you are admitted to the bar of Illinois, in 
that case, or Chicago ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. If you successfully pass the State bar examination 
conducted by the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, you then 
become admitted. 

Senator Kennepy. Are there canons of ethics in the Chicago bar, 
the Illinois bar? 

Mr. Cuampaane. I know there are canons of ethics of the Chicago 
bar, but I don’t know about the Illinois bar. 

Senator Kennepy. The Illinois bar or the Chicago bar have moved 
to disbar attorneys; you know that, don’t you, Mr. Champagne, in 
the past ¢ 

In other words, the bar itself, in Chicago or in Illinois, does have 
some competence and jurisdic tion over the actions of members of the 
bar and their rights to practice in Chicago and Illinois; isn’t that 
correct? In fact, I believe there was a case before the Supreme Court, 
wasn't there, recently, involving the rights of an attorney practicing 
in Illinois, and the actions the bar had taken in Illinois, and the 
actions the bar had taken in Illinois in disbarring him? I don’t think 
there is any doubt that it is possible for attorneys, your peers, in 
Illinois, to disbar you, if they felt that your conduct before this com- 
mittee had been against the ethics of the bar association or the members 
of the bar of that city and State; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. I don’t quite understand your question. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you know what disbarment proceedings are ? 

Mr. CHampaAGNne. It seems to me that you were making— 

Senator aa NNepy. I don’t want to ask you about it. I will just 
state that there are procedures for disbarring in the State of Illinois 
and the city of Chicago, by other attorneys, if they feel that an at- 
torney does not meet the standards of the profession. In my opinion, 
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by your actions here you have not met those standards. I would sug- 
gest that the bar association of the State and the Bar Association of 
Chicago should investigate and make that judgment. I am giving 
you my opinion.as a member of this committee for 18 months, and 
T have seen the attorneys before this committee. I think by taking 
the fifth amendment on a question before this committee, which is 
subject to this investigation, where you have taken the fifth amend- 
ment it should be decided whether you should be disbarred. 

Mr. Kennepy. We understand you are a close associate of Mr. 
Mooney Ginacana. Can you tell us about that? 

Mr. CuampaGne. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline, re- 
spectfully, to answer for the reason that my answer may tend to in- 
criminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was partly through your association with 
Giancana that you were able to obtain this position and you were 
able to settle the Marquis strike; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Cuampaene. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I respectfully 
decline to answer for the reason that my answer may tend to in- 
criminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness against 
myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, one of the things you did for Giancana 
was to handle the sale of some property at 644 West Gunnison Avenue, 
which was the center of some gambling operations for Monney Gian- 

‘ana, and also when he moved to his present address at 1145 Wenonah, 
Oak Park, Lll., it was you who handled the arrangements. Is that 
right, Mr. Champagne ? 

“Mr. Cuampacye. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer for the reason that my answer may tend to incriminate me, 
and I respectfully decline to be a witness against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Champagne, will you ‘identify this letter? 

The Cuamrman. The Chair presents to the witness a photostatic 
copy of a letter which has been made exhibit No. 13 of the record. 
Will you please examine this letter and state if you identify it? 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Auuper. May I address the Chair ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Auuiprr. My recollection is the last time we appeared here this 
was shown to Mr. Champagne and he testified at that time. It is 
already in the record. 

The Cuarrman. I am not sure about it. 

Mr. Auuprer. Several months ago we appeared before the commit- 
tee. 

The Cuarrman. That same letter was put in the record ? 

Mr. Auuper. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You have previously identified the letter; have 
you ¢ 

Mr. Cuampacne. I have stated previously that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and all of its amendments, including the 
fifth amendment, I decline to answer the question for the reason that 
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my answers may tend to incriminate me, and I decline to be a witness 
against myself, as it referred to this letter. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand you, you are now declining to 
testify that you identify the letter. I will ask you, then, if you identify 
your 4° iture on the letter. 

Mr. Cuampaene. Under the the Constitution of the United States, 
and all a its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I respect- 
fully decline to answer for the reason that my answer may tend to 
incriminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness against 
myself. 

The Cuairman. Were you born in the United States? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes,sir. 

The CHairman. Youare acitizen of the United States ? 

Mr. CHamMpaGNne. Yes, sir. 

The Coarrman. You area citizen of the State of Illinois? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Proc eed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to this letter, and according to the rec- 
ords that we have, you were making some $8,000 or $9,000 in law prac- 
tice, Mr. Champagne. 

At least, that 1s how much you were declaring. Then when you 
went to the Chic igo Restaurant Association, you were given a retainer 
of $125,000, you remained there for 8 or 9 months and settled the 
Marquis strike and then resigned on the basis that you had to go back 
to your law practice, that it was taking too much time. 

Can you tell us w hy you followed such a peculiar record ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Mr. Kennedy, under the Constitution of the 
United States and its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I 
respectfully decline to answer for the reason that my answer may 
tend to incriminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness 
against myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Champagne, the reason that we have that you 
resigned was an argument that you got into with Tony Accardo, and 
he was going to have you killed ‘at that time; that finally, through the 
intercession of some of your friends and relatives, that was prevented. 

Would you make any comment on that, whether that is correct or 
not? That you were going to be killed but some of your relatives and 
friends interceded and saved your life, and you resigned { g 

Mr. CuampaGne. Well, I am going to answer again, Mr. Kennedy, 
that under the Constitution of the United States, and ail of its amend- 
ments, including the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer 
for the reason that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Champagne, what we understand is that you 
could not perform these arduous duties of representing the restaurant 
association by yourself, so you got some assistance from Mr. Sam 
English. 

Mr. C hairman, I would like to call Mr. Sam English around at this 
time and have him sit with Mr. C hampagne. 

The Cuarrman. Come forward, Mr. English. 

Be sworn, Mr. English. You do solemnly swear the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Enoutsn. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF SAM ENGLISH, ACCOMPANIED BY H. CLIFFORD 
ALLDER, COUNSEL 


The CuarrMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Eneuisu. My name is Sam English. I live at 1800 South 
Austin, Cicero, Il. 

The Cuarrman. What is your business or occupation / 

Mr. Atuper. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I represent this wit- 
ness also? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Let the record so show. 

Mr. Eneuisu. Under the Constitution of the United States and all 
its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I decline to answer 
because my answer might tend to incriminate me, and I refuse to be 
a witness against my self. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, according to the information we have, 
Mr. Champagne was getting paid $125,000 a year and he needed some 
help and assistance, so he got Mr. Sam English and put him on the 
payroll, paid him out of the fee that he got from the Chicago Restau- 
rant Association, and paid him $19,200 a year. 

Isthat right ? 

Mr. Enotuisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was listed on the payroll, Mr. Chairman, as 
a “labor expert.” 

The Cuarrman. Did youever do any work ? 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CHarrman. Do you mean honest work would incriminate you ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CuHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. English has a rather consider- 
able record of about a dozen arrests. He is known to law-enforcement 
officials as a bookie. You spend most of your time at the racetrack; 
don’t you, Mr. English ? 

Mr. Enautsu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You used to goto the racetrack most often with Sam 
“Golfbag” Hunt and “Greasy Thumb” Guzik; is that right ? 

Mr. Eneuisn. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And both of them are prominent members of the 
syndicate; are they not? 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Here is a picture, Mr. Chairman, with Sam Hunt, 
and Tony Accardo, who was a witness this morning. The witness 
might want to identify it. It might refresh his recollection as to 
whether he knows Sam Hunt. 
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The Cuairman. The Chair hands you a picture containing four 
people in it. Examine the picture and state if you identify any of 
the persons in the picture. 

(The photograph was handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuairman. Do you see anybody in the picture you know? 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman, Are you in the picture? 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CuairmMan. Do you know the people in the picture ? 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuairman. Let that picture be made exhibit 26. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 26” for ref- 
erence and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. We understand that you own a small] restaurant or 
grill yourself, called the Fifth Jack Grill, which is located at Fifth 
Avenue and Jackson Boulevard; is that right ? 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. There are 3 waitresses, 2 dishwashers, and 1 cook 
and none of them are members of the union. 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We found out that since you obtained an ownership 
in that grill, that that grill has never been bothered by the union. 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

The CHairman. Are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. Enattsn. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you honestly believe that if you answered the 
question “Are you an American citizen?” and answered it truthfully, 
a truthful answer to that question might tend to incriminate you? 

(The witness conferred with his ce ounsel. ) 

Mr. Enauisu. Will you repeat the question ? 

The Cuarrman. I asked you if you were an American citizen. That 
was first. 

Mr. Autt. May he havea moment to confer with me? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuatrman. The question is: Are youan American citizen ? 

Mr. Enauisn. Yes. 

The CHarrMAn. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, from an examination of the payrolls 
of the grill, we find that all of the employees of this labor expert are 
paid below union scale, and if he paid union scale it amounts to approx- 
imately $1,700 each year 
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We understand you were also connected with the Midwest Amuse- 
ment Co. which has the same address as the Fifth Jack Grill; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. This company was in the business of maintaining 
and distributing pool tables; is that right ? 

Mr. Encuisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. This company, as we understand it, is not active at 
the present time; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We also understand you are a close associate of 
Danny Lardino, who is a business agent now of local 593 and used 
to be the president or head of another local in Chicago, 659. 

Mr. Enauisn. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. 658. Isthat right, 658? 

Mr. Eneauisn. I decline to answer because my answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you are an associate of Milwaukee Phil, 
gambler and hoodlum in Chicago? 

Mr. Enouisn. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were invited to both the lawn parties, the 
4th of July festivities at Tony Accardo’s home in 1954 and 1955: 1s 
that right ? 

Mr. Eneuisn. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell the committee a little bit of the tech- 
nique that you used as a labor expert in settling these strikes for the 
restaurant association ? 

Mr. Enouisn. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Champagne, can you tell us why you employed 
Mr. Sam English, put him on the payroll at $19,200 a year ? 

Mr. CHampacne. Mr. Kennedy, under the Constitution of the 
United States and all of its amendments, I respectfully decline to 
answer because my answer may tend to incriminate me, and I respect 
fully decline to be a witness against myself. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair ask you the question: Do you 
honestly believe that if you gave a truthful answer to the question 
“Why did you employ Mr. English?” a truthful answer to that ques 
tion might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. My answer to that question is “Yes.” 

The CuairmMan. Proceed. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. English, do you know the gentleman seated 
to your immediate left ? 

Mr. Enoutsn. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator Munpr. Just a minute. I think you said you were using 
him as counsel, if I remember you correctly. I want to ask you that 
question again. Do you know the gentleman seated at your immediate 


left ? 
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Mr. Enauisu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator Munpr. Are you represented here by counsel / 

Mr. Enautsu. I decline to answer because my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I think the record is a little bit 
confusing. We have a man here claiming to be counsel and the 
witness claims he is not his counsel. We ought to straighten that out. 

Mr. Auuper. May we have a moment, sir / 

Senator Munpr. I think you should. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Enouisu. Will you repeat the question 

Senator Menpr. I will start over again. Do you know the gentle- 
man seated at your immediate left 

Mr. Eneuisu. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Who is he / 

Mr. Eneuisu. Counsel. 

Senator Munpr. And his name / 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Enewisu. Clifford Allder. 

Senator Munpr. Do you know the gentleman seated to the immedi- 
ate left of your counsel 

Mr. Enoutsn. I decline to answer as my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Champagne, do you know the gentleman 
seated to your immediate right ? 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Senator Mundt, under the—— 

Mr. Auuper. He asked if you know me. 

Mr. Cuampacne. I misunderstood your question, Senator. Would 
you please repeat the question. 

The CuarrmMan. Witnesses pay attention now. 

Senator Munpr. I will have the reporter read the question, 

(The pending question was read by the reporter, as requested. ) 

Mr. Cuampaane. I certainly do. 

Senator Munpr. Who is he? 

Mr. Cuampacne. He is Mr. Harry Clifford Allder, an attorney at 
law representing me at this proceeding. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Do you know the gentleman seated at his immediate right ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Now, Senator, I started to answer the question 
because I misunderstood you, so I will answer that question now. 

Under the terms of the Constitution of the United States and all 
of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I respectfully 
decline to answer the question because it may tend to incriminate me, 
and I respectfully decline to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Munpr. So you recognize there is some difference then, 
between your relationship with the gentleman seated to the immediate 
right of your counsel and your rel: ationship with your counsel, is that 
right ! ¢ 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I respect fully 
decline to answer that question because my answer may tend to in- 
criminate me, and I may be giving testimony against myself. 
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Senator Munpr. Do you know Mr. Abraham Teitelbaum ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, I respectfully decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Menpr. Is your fear about self-incrimination stimulated 
by the fact that as a lawyer in the city of Chicago, you have had rela- 
tionships with characters of somewhat unsavory reputation ? 

Is that what stimulates your fear in that connection ? 

Mr. CHampaGne. Senator Mundt, under the Constitution of the 
United States and all of its amendments, including the fifth amend- 
ment, I decline to answer, respectfully, for the reason that my answer 
may tend to incriminate me, and I decline respectfully to be a witness 
against myself. 

“Senator Munpr. Let's put the question this way in your own self- 
interest, a question in line with the suggestion that Senator Kennedy 
has given to the Chicago Bar Association, which undoubtedly will be 
carried in the Chicago press, and will come officially to the attention of 
the Chicago Bar Association. 

It would occur to me that a I: awyer engaging in a practice in the city 
of Chicago, either of a general nature, or who specializes in what we 
call criminal law, might have conceivably and properly a relation- 
ship of a legal nature with unsavory characters and criminals and 
hoodlums and gangsters, and that if those associations were strictly of 
a legal type, they could be considered appropriate. 

So let me ask you whether you have ever had any connections with 
Mr. Teitelbaum other than those which you could define as being legal 
from the standpoint of a relationship between lawyer and client. 

Mr. CHampaGne. May I confer? 

Senator Munpr. Surely. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. CHampaGne. Senator Mundt, under the Constitution of the 
United States and all of its amendments, including the fifth amend- 
ment, I respectfully decline to answer for the reason that my answer 
may tend to incriminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness 
against myself. 

Senator Munpr. The question is designed, Mr. Champagne, not to 
provide you an opportunity to incriminate yourself, but to provide 
vou with an opportunity to put into the rec ‘ord something which would 
reflect to your credit in the event the Chicago Bar Association or any 
other instrumentality of the State of Tilinois should initiate disbar 
ment proceedings against you, because, as I stated, very properly you 
could have legal relationships with criminal elements, and I don’t 
think disbarment proceedings should be launched under those cir- 
cumstances. 

But if a lawyer, who, by virtue of the fact that he does practice 
before the courts of the State of Illinois, has relationships with erimi- 
nal elements which are extralegal in nature, which have no connection 
with a relationship between lawyer and client, which imply that in- 
stead of helping to enforce the law and protect the courts he is trying 
to undermine the law and degrade the courts, then, indeed, you might 
be inviting disbarment. 

My question was designed to give you a chance to state, if you can, 
under oath, that you have not had relationships with these criminal 
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elements other than those which a lawyer would have as a relationship 
between lawyer and client. 

Do you still avoid this opportunity to insert something in the record 
which might reflect to your credit / 

Mr. CHampacGne. Senator, I have no comment on that statement or 
question. 

Senator Munpr. Well, I want an answer. You can say “Yes,” or 
you can say “No,” or you can really take recourse in the fifth amend- 
ment. Iam giving you the opportunity. 

Mr. CHAmPaAGNr. Senator, under the terms of the Constitution of 
the United States and all of its amendments, including the fifth amend- 
ment, I respectfully decline to answer for the reason that the answer 
may tend to incriminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness 
against myself. 

The CHatrrman. Are youa member of the Mafia? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Senator McClellan, under the Constitution of the 
United States and all of its amendments, including the fifth amend- 
ment, I decline to answer for the reason that my answer may tend to 
incriminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness against 
nmi\ self. 

The CHairmMan. Are you a member of a crime syndicate combine or 
organization in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Cuampane. Under the Constitution of the United States and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment I resepetfully 
decline to answer for the reason that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me, and I decline respectfully to be a witness against myself. 

The CHairman. Were you employed by this restaurant association 
by reason of the influence or on the recommendation of a gangster, 
high in the crime operations in the city of Chicago 4 

Mr. CHAMPAGNE. Senator, under the Constitution of the United 
States and all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I 
respectfully decline to answer for the reason that my answer may tend 
to incriminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness against 
my self. 

The Cramrman. Did you employ Sam English to help you because 
you were ordered to do so by organized criminals, crimini als in the city 
of Chicago? 

Mr. Cuampagne. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fitth amendment, I respectfully 
decline to answer for the reason that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness against myself. 

The Cuamman. Did Anthony Accardo recommend you to the res- 
taurant association as a successor to Teitelbaum, and did he also 
order and direct you or recommend that you employ Sam English 
to assist you / 

Mr Cuampaene. Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
all of its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I respectfully 
decline to answer for the reason that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness against myself. 

The Cuairman. Asa lawyer in that profession have you done any- 
thing in that profession in a legitimate professional way that you 
could testify to, that wouldn't tend to incriminate you? Can you 
think of one thing that you can disclose / 
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Mr. Cuampacne. To that question, Senator McClellan, 1 am answer- 
ing that under ‘eg terms of the Constitution of the U nited States and 
its amendments, including the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline 
to answer for the reason that my answer may tend to incriminate me, 
and I respectfully decline to be a witness against myself. 

The CuHarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Kennedy ¢ 

Senator Kennepy. I just want it clear, Mr. Champagne, that Mr. 
Teitelbaum was the attorney. He was unable to settle the strike for 
the restaurant association. Then you were brought in and you hired 
Mr. Sam English, who was an associate of Mr. ‘ ‘Golfbag” Hunt, who 
was called that because he carried a w eapon in a golfbag, a machine 
gun in a golfbag, and who was directly tied up with Tony Accardo, 
who is one of the crime leaders in that city, and you, then, were able 
to settle the strike in 7 days, with Mr. English as your assistant. 

You were paid a large sum of money. The restaurant employees 
were not unionized. They were paid wages below the union scale. 

You have come before the committee and have refused to give us 
any information about it, and so has Mr. English. That is, of course, 
completely reprehensible. The people who were really sold out were 
the employees of the restaurant. They are the ones that are paying 
the cost of this criminal operation, which is what it was. I am Nope- 
ful that legislation we may be able to have passed in this session of 
the Congress would make it more difficult to operate, will prevent a 
repetition, because it will make it necessary to disclose all financial 
transactions, by those who pose as labor-management middlemen or 
those who, like Mr. English, are labor experts. 

All payments to them will be recorded and reported at the time they 
are made and the purposes for which they are expended. I am hope- 
ful that the labor legislation which passed the Senate will pass the 
House this session, because it will make it far more difficult for you, 
Mr. Accardo or Mr. English to operate in the labor-management move 
ment where you have no business to operate. You were not an attorney 
for the restaurant association in a proper sense, nor for the union. 

You really had no business, nor did Mr. Accardo or Mr. English, in 
the industrial bargaining, which should have taken place between the 
restaurants and the unions. The only employees who got the short end 
were the employees who were not unionized and were not organized at 
the end of the strike. 

What you did in the 7 days, we don’t know. But a large sum of 
money was paid to you, and the strike was ended and there was no 
union. The victims were quite obvious. And the large sum of money 
which you and Mr. English received was—how much was that ? 

Mr. Kennepy. $125,000 for this individual alone. I think it shows 
the control, the’complete control, of the syndicate, by the gangsters and 
by the hoodlums, and what part they played in this situation 

Senator Munpr. In your income tax reports you show that in 1952 
you were earning, on the basis of your reports, $8,216.91. In 1953 you 
reported $23,174.05. That is the vear you began your work for the 
Chicago Restaurant Association. 
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You reported you got from them $20,800 that year. In 1954, you 
reported a total income of $69,938, and said that of that amount $62,400 
came from the Chicago Restaurant Association. 

Then you left the association, and in 1955 your income report was 
$11,537.87. My question is: In making out your income-tax returns to 
the Federal Government, have you made them out accurately or have 
you m: ide them out fictitiously ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Senator Mundt, under the Constitution of the 
question—— 

Senator Munpr. Be sure you understand the question now. 

We had confusion last time when I was talking about your counsel. 

I don’t want you to get into more trouble than you are, unless you want 
trouble. 

Nobody wants trouble with the Internal Revenue Service. I am ask- 
ing whether in making out your 1952, 1953, and 1954, and 1955 income 
tax returns, whether you made them out accurately or fictitiously. 
Think it over carefully, talk to your lawyer, and realize exactly the 
implications involved. 

Mr. CuampaGne. Senator Mundt, under the Constitution of the 
United States and all of its amendments including the fifth amend- 
ment, I respectfully decline to answer for the reason that my answer 
may tend to incriminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness 
against myself. 

Senator Munpr. When you answer it that way, you do so, I am 
sure, as an attorney and as a man of competence and a man who 
realizes that by answering the question by stating that you have made 
out your income taxes accurately, you could not possibly tend to in- 
criminate yourself. 

The implications are a little serious when you say you cannot 
answer the question without fear of self-incrimination, as to whether 
you have attempted to deceive the Internal Revenue Service. I want 
to give you every opportunity simply to say, if the facts will so war- 
rant, that in making out your income taxes, you have made them out 
honestly, accurately and faithfully. 

Do you still decline to avail yourself of that opportunity, or do 
you want to let the record stand that if you were to answer the ques- 
tion honestly about your income taxes, you might incriminate your- 
self ? 

(At this point, Senator Curtis left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Cuampacne. I decline to answer, Senator Mundt, on the 
grounds as I have previously stated. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to hear it again. I have kind of 
forgotten. 

Mr. Cuampacne. Well, under the terms of the Constitution of the 
United States and all of its amendments, including the fifth amend- 
ment, I respectfully decline to answer because my answer may tend 
to incriminate me, and I respectfully decline to be a witness against 
myself, 

‘Senator Munpr. That refreshes my memory. I understand the 
answer. 
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The Cuarxman. Are there any other questions? 

You will remain under the same subpena, subject to being recalled. 
Do you accept that recognizance ? 

Mr. CuHampaene. Yes, sir... 

The CuarrMan. You will be given reasonable notice. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock next Tuesday 
morning. 

(Whereupon at 4:45 p. m., the committee recessed with the fol- 
lowing present: Senators McClellan, Kennedy, and Mundt, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, July 15, 1958.) 
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APPENDIX 


Exuisit No. 13A 


“APPLICATION FOR CHARTER OF AFFILIATION, = / 
Potel & Restaurant Sictesish and jb Mattiobers sitdattéait Ginion 2% 
ssa RN te Reet Foran Rater Doe, PA 
i 526 and 530 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Obic, GU. 4. A. 
. GENERAL OFFICE TELEPHONE PAnKway 6164-8165 + bs. , 










Any number of persons eorployed im hotels, restaurants, or taverns, engaged in the preparati ol serving of food a 
beverages, or in servicing the public/or any other persons employed in similar trades, not less yen twenty-five (23), who are 
desirous of forming a union affiliated with the Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartendg% International Union, may fill 
out this form and forward it, together with $50.00 to the office of the International Unigf, 528 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
Ohio. This sum of money pays for the charter and outfit, which includes a full set/of s and press seal. For each applicant 
in excess of twenty-five, the sum of should be added to the cost of the charteyfand outfit. Should the application be 
denied the money will be returned to)the remitter. 


(CITY AND DATE) o2eF Chicago, Illinois March 7, 19 50 


We, the undersigned _... . in order to 
effectuate an improvement in our economic and social condition, and to Promote our well-being and advancement, respectfully 
| petition the Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union to grant a Certificate of affiliation to us 


Name of Organization —. Drug Store, Soda Fountain,tluncheonstte Employees Union — 
Holding Regular Meetings at No. 10 North wells Street Local 056 
In the City of Chicago a - 

State or Province Illinois Charter dated 3/6/50, 


We hereby pledge ourselves, individually and collectively, to be governed by the Comstitutioa, Kules, and Usages of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union, that are now in force, or that may hereafter be adopted, 
and we acknowledge its authority and pledge our obedience to the same. 


Total Number of Applicants... ___(Twentyefive) 0 
nh JA Tardine. een SBCRETARY 
(ADDRESS OF SECRETARY). AC. MO Morth Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
International Vice-Pras. James Blakely... Oxcawnizer 
(ADomrSS OF ORGANIZER)" 10 Marth Welle Street, Chtoago, ViLiinota 









NAMES OF APPLICANTS 


4_Srving Meade 0 


* 3.J0bm Mathews 


ADDRESSES OF APPLICANTS 








| 120 Bast 43rd Street \/* ) 
| 4725 Me Monticello (“*) 
6812 Nabesh Averme (27) 
v 4_Bvelym MeCullough 4317 Michigan aveme 0/200 
fp Bmily MeCullough __Counter Gir ___] 4827 Michigan avenve 
¢ Dan lardino % i 4875 Worth Magnolia (40) 
7_Wilbur Jamieson 6042 South Park  (/4) 
BA MoCormick 200 Neat Madison Street @. te 
Vo Charles Sacelaekt 6430 South Kenwood Aveme (27) 





10. Harry Alligon 6530. Kinbark . (are 

/1_DePorrest Base S0.Seutt Save —— CF /2) 
12 Regine Guith _ 4306.Calumet—_ ha) ideale 
POP, SN eo Se as 40S We Armitage ( 57 

Jia Zigmund lander 200. Meat Madison ___SG) 
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ExuisBit No. 15 











APPLICATION FOR CHARTER OF AFFILIATION 


TO THE— 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Beverage Dispensers” 


International Alliance gets -* 
Altiliated with the American Pederation of Labor 


and Canadian Trades and Labor Congrrees 


528 and 530 Walnut Atrect, Cincinnar, O., a. Bb. @. 


\ 
Any number of Cooks, Dispensers, Waiters, Waitresses, or ot! 1 ms employed in similar trades, 
not less than ten, who are desirous of forming a Union affiliated with th H tel ind Restaurant En iplovees’ 
and Beverage Dispensers’ International Alliance, must fill up this form and § orward it, together with $25.00 
/ 
“ 


to this office as above for approval. This sum of money pays for the charter and outht, which includes a full 
set of books and press seal. For each applicant in excess of ten, the sum of 81.60 should be added to the cost 
of the charter and outfit. Should the application be denied, the money will be returned to the remitter. 


(CITY AND DATE). GSICERO, ILL, AUGUST 1°°H 19 35 
We, the undersigned , BARTENDERS believing it to he 


well calculated to improve our intellectual and social condition, and promote our | trial well-being and 
advancement, respectfully petition the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Ber ye Dispensers’ Interna 
tional Alhance te grant a Certificate of Affiliation to us as representatives of 


Name of Organization BARTENDERS' UNION 
Holding Regular Meetings at No 6029% W. ROOSEVELT RD. 
In the City of CICERO 

State or Province ILLINOIS. 


We hereby pledge ourselves, individually and collectively, to be governed by the Constitution, Ruics, 

and Usages of the International Organization, with the reserved right to preserve the autonomy or self- 

government of our own organization, subject to such rules and regulations as may be made, or are now 

established in the International Organization as above named. 

Total Number of Members in Union 12 é 
JOSEPH AIUPPA SECRETARY 


~ 


Joe Aagfa/* 


(aporess or secrerary)._.__.1293 8. Austin Blvd, a ce 
sea, ee ae Es __. ORGANIZER. 
(ADDRESS OF ORGANIZER). a6 ingtof 


NAMES OF APPLICANTS RESSES OF APPLICANTS 
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Exuipit No. 18A 





PEASE HCATE BY APPLICATION FOR EXCHANGE ~ 

Ck «ARK WHAT 1S «WANTED 
Meme Menem ee : wk 
Cathie mes 
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Cenitheate of Depot 
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